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SPECULUM 


A JOURNAL OF MEDIAEVAL STUDIES 


MEDIAEVAL LATIN BACKGROUND OF THE THIR- 
TEENTH-CENTURY GALICIAN LYRIC 


By ISABEL POPE 


Ir nas long been recognized that the study of mediaeval poetic forms both in 
Latin and in the various vernacular literatures has been incomplete because of 
the lack of knowledge of the character of the music which was their usual accom- 
paniment. The manifold difficulties connected with a satisfactory interpretation 
of the neumes and even of the later diastematic notation have proved a great 
obstacle in this study. Furthermore, the comparatively small number of manu- 
scripts containing music which survive, together with the difficulties connected 
with making what material there is accessible, has prevented the proper consider- 
ation of this aspect of the problem. 

In this essay an attempt is made to indicate by the study of a single manu- 
script containing the text and melodies of six examples of a lyric type peculiar 
to Galician literature of the thirteenth century, how the characteristics of the 
melodies may serve to clarify certain problems of metrical structure or give added 
weight to theories regarding the origin and development of poetic forms in the 
vernacular. A preliminary analysis of the thirteenth-century Galician lyric and 
an examination of the mediaeval Latin poetic types which form its background 
will serve as an introduction to a consideration of the musical examples. 

In considering the production of the Galician troubadour school of the thir- 
teenth century! there is to be observed a group of lyric compositions which sug- 
gest a development distinct from those poems obviously imitative of the Pro- 
vencal and French lyric of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. These are the 
cantigas d’amigo.? Their content betrays the survival of a primitive tradition 


1 Cancioneiro da V ati (Codex No. 4803) : Edition of the text by Ernesto Monacias Il Canzoniere 
Portoghese della Biblioteca Vaticana (Halle, 1875) Critical edition by Theophilo Braga: Cancioneiro 
Portuguez da Vaticana (Lisbon,1878). Cancioneiro Colocci-Brancuti: Il Canzoniere Portoghese Colocci- 
Brancuti pubblicato nelle parti che completano il Codice Vaticana 4808 da Enrico Molteni (Halle, 
1880). In these three manuscripts are preserved all the known examples of the secular Galician lyric 
of the thirteenth and early fourteenth century. The manuscript of the Cancioneiro da Ajuda belongs 
to the last part of the thirteenth century. The two Italian manuscripts are late fifteenth- or early 
sixteenth-century copies by unskillful Italian scribes of earlier Galician manuscripts. For descrip- 
tions of the two Italian manuscripts see the Prefazione of Monaci to his edition of the Vatican 
manuscript. For description of the manuscript of, the Cancioneiro da Ajuda see the Resenha Biblio- 
graphica, Vol. 1 of the critical edition by Carolina Michaelis deVasconcellos. Cancioneiro da 
Ajuda: Critical edition by Carolina Michaelis de Vasconcellos (Halle, 1904). 

2 ‘E porque alguas cantigas hy ha en que falam eles e elas, outrosy poren he bem de entenderdes se 
som d’amor, se d’amigo, porque sabede que, se eles falam na prim (eir) a cobra e elas na outra, (he 
cantiga d’) amor, porque se move a rrazom dela, como vos ante dissemos, e se elas falam na primeira 
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which is lost in the chivalric cantigas d’amor of direct Provencal inspiration. 
In their metrical and musical form is perhaps to be found the key to certain prob- 
lems regarding the origins of vernacular poetry and secular music in the His- 
panic peninsula and possibly also of mediaeval music and poetry in general. 

As regards content the cantiga d’amigo is the Galician representative of a type 
of poetry apparently common to all primitive literature. It expresses the emo- 
tions of the young girl in love. It is, therefore, the conscious literary develop- 
ment of the early mediaeval custom of the dance accompanied by song and per- 
formed exclusively by women.' Such poems occur generally in the early vernacu- 
lar literature of all the Romance-speaking peoples. However, the expression of 
amorous sentiment from the feminine point of view finds its simplest and most 
unsophisticated treatment in the lyrics of the Galician troubadours. The little 
conversations between the girl and her lover or a feminine confidante, usually 
her mother or sister, are of the simplest possible character. They never suggest 
a dramatic or narrative development as do the French chansons de toile or chan- 
sons historiques. There are the frequent laments of the girl deserted by her lover, 
while many poems are simply a spontaneous outburst of emotion inspired by 
some beauty of nature. Without exception the ideas are simple, undeveloped, and 
characterized by a vagueness of expression which constitutes one of their great- 
est charms. Frequently the songs are linked together in groups by a single idea 
or by the description of a particular setting or locality. Thus, the compositions 
of certain poets seem to fall into little cycles? as though the author took delight 
in expressing the same idea or situation in as many different ways as possible 
to produce, as it were, variations on a given theme. However, there is no narrative 
or dramatic development in the poems of such a cycle; they are simply different 
expressions of the same thought, emotion, or setting. 

In a large proportion of these songs the favorite setting is a pilgrimage shrine 
and many of them are really pilgrimage songs. This fact suggests that such songs 
are the literary reflection of the social side of these great religious gatherings so 
typical of the life of the Middle Ages, particularly in Galicia, where the famous 
shrine of Santiago de Compostela attracted pilgrims from all parts of Europe. 
Within the shrine the pilgrims heard and shared in the singing of the hymns and 
canticles which, as additions to the liturgy, gave an opportunity for the expres- 
sion of their strong religious enthusiasm. Outside the church they composed and 
performed secular songs both with and without dance accompaniment. Thus, 
later, when the cultivated poets took up this popular material, traces of its origin 
persist in the themes where the religious and worldly interest is frequently inex- 
tricably combined. 
cobra, outrosy he segundo qual d’eles fala na cobra primeiro.’ This is the definition in the Poetica 
which forms an introduction to the Cancioneiro Colocci-Brancuti. It is here quoted in the form re- 
constructed by José Joaquim Nunes in his edition of the Cantigas d’ Amigo (Coimbra, 1926), 1, 1. 

1 Alfred Jeanroy: Les origines de la poésie lyrique en France au moyen-dge (Paris, 1889). Cf. Vatican 
Cancioneiro: Numbers 735-750; 753-760; 789-797; 857-860; 873-875; 876-883; etc. 

2 All quotations of Galician songs unless otherwise specified are taken from the critical edition by 
José Joaquim Nunes of the Cantigas d’ Amigo. The Arabic numerals at the end of the quotation refer 
to the Cancioneiro of the Vatican. The Roman numerals refer to the edition of Nunes. 
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A consideration of the form of these songs reveals a simplicity equal to that 
of their thematic material and suggests again that they remain very close to 
their primitive sources. The following poem belongs to one of the cycles of pil- 
grimage songs and is typical in form: 

Como vivo coitada, madre, por meu amigo, 


ca m’enviou mandado que se vai no ferido: 
e por el vivo coitada! 


Como vivo coitada, madre, por meu amado, 
ca m’enviou mandado que se vai no fossado: 
e por el vivo coitada! 


Ca m’enviou mandado que se vai no ferido, 
eu a Santa Cecilia de coracon o digo. 
e por el vivo coitada! 


Ca m’enviou mandado que se vai no fossado 
eu a Santa Cecilia de coracon o falo: 
e por el vivo coitado! 


—Martin de Ginzo, nos 876, ccccLxxx1. 


Here are strophes composed of distichs with refrain. It will be observed that 
parallelism is established between each two strophes by repetition. This has 
given rise to the term ‘parallelistic song.’ Furthermore, it will be noted that the 
strophes are linked together by repetition followed by the introduction of a new 
verse according to this scheme: (1) The second distich is an exact repetition of 
the first (except for a change in the rhyme word); (2) The first verse of the third 
distich repeats the second verse of the first distich and the second verse is new; 
(3) The first verse of the fourth strophe repeats the second verse of the second 
distich and the second verse repeats the second and new verse introduced in the 
third strophe (except for the change of rhyme word). 

Thus we have a poem of four strophes composed of only three distinct verses 
and a refrain. The parallelism of the strophes indicates that the song was sung 
by two singers or two groups of singers who sang alternately replying to one an- 
other and that both joined in the singing of the refrain. Such a song requires 
very little poetic inventiveness and could be continued indefinitely with the oc- 
casional introduction of a new verse when required by the structure. As a matter 
of fact these poems are very short, never exceeding six strophes and frequently 
composed simply of two. This type of song suggests that originally composition 
resulted simply from improvisation. It is interesting that this form underwent 
comparatively little development in the hands of the troubadour poets, although 
some instances of variations and complications appear. The simplest variation 
results from a dislocation of the syntax to obtain a new rhyme word in the re- 
peated verse or in the use of a new verse in which the idea but not the words is 
repeated. Frequently the strophe is developed into a tristich or quatrain and the 
refrain may appear within the strophe as well as at the end. Many poems show 
a more complex structure or even approach the cantiga de refram derived from 
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the Provencal types and yet retain characteristics which indicate the primitive 
pattern. 

One of the most striking rhythmic features of these songs is the scheme of 
rhyme or assonance. This scheme, as has been observed, is intimately connected 
with the parallelism of the structure. The repeated strophe regularly introduces 
simply new rhyme words synonymous with the corresponding word of the model 
strophe. Furthermore it is to be noted that the final unaccented vowel is identical 
throughout the poem or at least in the parallel strophes. Thus an alternation of 
vowel sounds occurs according to a regular pattern. The usual combinations are 
{-a and 4-a; f-e and 4-e or é-e; f-o and 4-o. Sometimes the final atonic vowel of 
the refrain will be identical with that of the strophe or again a new vowel will 
be introduced which will thus alternate with the vowel of the strophe. 

The parallelistic strophic arrangement of the cantiga d’amigo recalls the Latin 
Sequence. As in the Sequences the strophes were sung by two singers or groups 
of singers in alternation followed by the refrain sung in unison. The distichs of 
the primitive cantigas d’amigo suggest the clausulae of the Sequence form and, 
as we shall see, the fluctuating rhythm and irregularity of the verses in many of 
them reflects similarly a primitive stage of development. Although the Sequence 
never attained the popularity in the Hispanic peninsula! which it enjoyed in 
France and Germany, it still was cultivated there and especially at Santiago de 
Compostela where pilgrims from the north undoubtedly gave it vogue. There are 
Sequences in the famous Codex Calizti II or Codex Sancti Jacobi? which contains 
also many hymns and religious canticles similar in form to the Sequence composed 
in honor of St James. In one important respect, however, the parallelistic song 
differs from the Sequence. In the Sequence the melody, as a necessary result of 
its development from the Alleluiatic sequelae melodies, changes with each pair 
of strophes, whereas in the Galician song the melody is the same, repeated 
throughout for each strophe. Now, in Spain, there developed a type of liturgical 
song connected with the native, so-called Visigothic or Mozarabic, rite which 
has certain points in common with the Sequence but which is of apparently in- 
dependent development. This is the Preces or penitential song.* Many though 
not all of these songs are parallelistic and all show the use of a refrain. Unlike 
the Sequences, once the strophic pattern is established it is repeated unchanged 
throughout the composition. Apparently in the case of the Preces the deacon 

1 See, however, the Sequences in the fourteenth-ventury manuscript published by Higini Anglés, 
El Codex Musical de las Huelgas (misica a veus dels segles x111-x1v), Barcelona, 1931. The large num- 
ber of Sequences in this manuscript proves that the form was much cultivated and at an earlier period 
than had been supposed from the investigations of Dreves and Blume. This reference is based on the 
review of Anglés’ work by Harriet Pratt Lattin, Specu.um, vi, 2 (April, 1933). I have not as yet 
been able to see the book itself. 

* A twelfth-century manuscript preserved in the library of the Cathedral of Santiago de Com- 
postela containing hymns and Sequences. This collection was begun about 1120-25 and continued 
by Aimeric Picaud, ca 1140. For these hymns and for the melodies of a number see Analecta Hymnica, 
xvi, 191 ff. 

* Wilhelm Meyer: ‘Die Preces der Mozarabischen Liturgie.’ Abhandlungen der kiniglichen Gesell- 
schaft der Wissenschaften zu Gottingen, xv (1914); ‘Uber die rythmischen Preces der Mozarabischen 
Liturgie,’ Gottingische Nachrichten, Part 1 (1918). 
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intoned the strophe and the refrain was repeated by the choir.’ The following is 
a typical example: 


Preces. Ad te clamamus domine. 
P. Precamur ut exaudias. 


1. Christe redemptor omnium 
exaudi preces supplicum. P. Precamur. 


2. Concede nobis donum gratiae 
et fructum penitentiae. P. Precamur. 


8. Remove a nobis glaudium 
famen et pestilentiam. P. Precamur. 


4. Solve delicti piaculum 
et dona indulgentiam. P. Precamur. 


No manuscript containing Preces can be dated earlier than the tenth century, 
but the form goes back to the most primitive period of the Visigothic chant.” 
The theory of Wilhelm Meyer that the Preces are derived from the Sequences 
is disproved by the Antiphonary of Leén in which certain Preces are attributed 
to Saint Julian of Toledo (seventh century) and by the attribution of the Preces 
in the manuscript of Azagra to a certain Vicente who apparently flourished at 
Cordova in the ninth century.* Although the composition of these penitential 
songs ceased with the abolition of the Visigothic rite in 1085, they might well 
have influenced the development of the secular song as certain similarities of 
form suggest. 

Simple atonic vowel rhyme or assonance is the earliest representative in me- 
diaeval Latin poetry of the use of rhyme as a matrical device. It occurs regular- 
ly in the Preces. Atonic tirade rhyme was used in the earliest Sequences where 
it was usually the vowel a from the final vowel of Alleluia on which the sequelae 
were sung. It is the same tirade rhyme which appears in the parallelistic song and 
betrays its primitive character and its close affiliation to Latin rhythmical verse. 
Furthermore, Hanssen has shown that mediaeval Latin religious poetry likewise 
shows examples of the peculiar combination of the accented and atonic rhyme 
scheme which has been remarked as a typical feature of the Galician song.‘ For 
example he cites the following 


1 R. P. Germ&n Prado: ‘Mozarabic Melodies,’ Specutum, 11, No. 2 (April, 1928). 
2 R. P. Germ4n Prado, op. cit., Casiano Rojo and Germ4n Prado: El Canto Mozdrabe, Estudio his- 
térico-critico de su antiguedad y estado actual (Barcelona, 1929), Chap. v, p. 23. 
* Casiano Rojo and Germén Prado, op. cit. Chapter 1, p. 24, chapter v, p. 64. 
‘ Interesting examples of the atonic rhyme are to be found also in the Italian stornelli: 
(1) Fuir della menta 
Quando sara quella giurnata santa 
Che’l preve mi dira se sun contenta. 
(2) Fuirdelo poru 
Chi ve ne nettira d’un bell’anellu, 
Or collu na culanhna tutta d’oru, 
cited by Costantino Nigra: Canii popolari del Piemonte (Turin, 1888), p. 582. 
5 F. Hanssen, Zur lateinischen und romanischen Metrik (Valparaiso, 1901). 
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Benchuir bona regula 
Recta atque divina 
Stricta, sancta sedula 
Summa, justa ac mira 
(Versiculi familiae Benchuir, 
Antiphonarium of Bangor, Strophe 1.) 


In the Codex Sancti Jacobi: there is an example of a similar type of assonance 
used in a hymn in a Farsa Officii Missae: 


1) Annua gaudia 2) Extua coelica 
Jacobe debita Facta perennia 
Sunt tibi danda, Sunt reseranda, 
Organa dulcia Organa dulcia 
Convenientia Convenientia 
Sunt resonanda Sunt tibi danda. 
3) Hae quo que splendida 4) Tam pia, tam bona 
Saecla per omnia Tam rata dogmata 
Sunt memoranda Sunt imitanda 
Organa dulcia, etc. Organa dulcia, etc. 


5) Haec sacra commoda 
Florida, fulgida 
Sunt adamanda 
Organa dulcia 
Convenientia 
Sunt tibi danda. 


Although in these verses the vowels are not always under the accent it is evident 
that the combinations of i-a; a-a; o-a are intentional. 

The atonic tirade rhyme by itself in mediaeval Latin verses had a metrical 
value which was not recognized in the verse of the Romance languages because 
the final syllable marked the end of the verse in the Latin without regard to the 
type of rhythmic cadence. Paroxytonic and proparoxytonic verses could rhyme 
together indiscriminately. Thus verses of trochaic and iambic rhythm were con- 
sidered equivalent? since in the mediaeval period the final syllable of a propar- 
oxytone was accented and thus the word became an oxytone. In Romance, how- 
ever, the final accented syllable and the following unaccented syllables must all 
rhyme, and it is this final accented syllable which determines the syllable count. 
The large number of verses in Galician which are arithmetically equal but 
metrically unequal in length indicates again the nearness of this poetry to the 
late Latin types. As in mediaeval Latin poems, verses showing trochaic and 
iambic cadences are considered to be equivalent. For example in the following 
strophe, the verses are of eight syllables regardless as to whether they have a 
paroxytonic or oxytonic cadence. 

Que trist’oj’e meu amigo, 
amiga, no seu coracom! 
ca nom pode falar migo 


1 Analecta Hymnica, xvu. Carmina Compostellana, p. 209. No. 17. 
? This feature is frequently observable in the Spanish romance. 
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nen veer-m’, faz gram razom 
meu amigo de trist’andar 
pois m’el non vir e lh’eu nembrar. 


C. V., 158, v1. 


This phenomenon, so frequent in Galician verse, is to be found occasionally 
in Provencal and French verse, especially in refrains which are remnants of more 
primitive poems.' This insistence on the importance of syllabic count at the ex- 
pense of rhythm indicates how closely the verse was built on the patterns pro- 
vided by mediaeval Latin verse. Galician poems show in a striking manner the 
conflict which occurred in the effort to fashion a definite scheme of versification 
from the two elements — rhythmic cadence and syllabic count — which in late 
Latin verse had evolved from the verse accent and the combinations of metrical 
feet of classical metres. 

However, a study of these irregularities in the cantigas d’amigo reveals a def- 
inite effort toward the establishment of certain verse types which came to be 
characteristic of later Spanish verse. 

Among the most characteristic Galician verses is a line composed of two hemi- 
stichs with an inner accent regularly established on the fifth syllable in each. In 
its model form it is a twelve-syllable line showing a paroxytonic cadence at the 
caesura and at the rhyme. 

Sedia la fremésa/ seu sirgo torcéndo 


sa v6z manselinha/ fremésa dizéndo 
Cantigas d’amigo.? 


In this example it will be noted that inner accents occur also on the second 
syllable of each hemistich.’ In fact this verse with two accents in each hemistich 
may be considered the model pattern and it is these accents, and especially the 
essential one on the fifth syllable of each hemistich, which determines the verse 
type. The number of syllables is immaterial because oxytonic cadences at the 
caesura, at the end of the verse, or at both may occur. In consequence the verse 
may vary from ten to twelve syllables. Furthermore, as Hanssen has shown,‘ 
anacrusis, or the appearance of a superfluous initial atonic syllable in either hemi- 
stich, may occur. According to Hanssen this is a frequent phenomenon in Penin- 
sular mediaeval Latin verse and was taken over into verses in the vernacular. 
In his analysis of the sources of the verso de arte mayor J. Schmitt’ similarly re- 
marks this phenomenon as characteristic of the mediaeval Latin double senarius 
or goliardic verse whence he derives the Spanish line. 

1 Cf. Jeanroy, op. cit. 

2 Nunes, op. cit., Vol. 2, civ. 

3 Syneresis must be assumed in sedia. This exception occurs in Galician and Old Spanish verse, 
particularly at the end of the word. See F. Hanssen, ‘Notas a la Prosod{a Castellana,’ Anales de la 
Universidad de Chile, cvu1 (1909), 315. 

* Hanssen, op. cit.; also Zur spanischen und portugiesischen Metrik (Valparaiso, 1901); ‘Los en- 
decasflabos de Alfonso X,’ Bulletin Hispanique, xv (1913), 284; ‘Los metros de los cantares de Juan 
Ruiz,’ Anales de la Universidad de Chile, cx (1902), 161. 

5 John Schmitt: ‘Sul verso de arte mayor,’ Rendiconti della Reale Accademia dei Lincei, Classe di 


scienze morali storiche e filologiche, Serie Quinta, x1v (Rome, 1905). 
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The variation of this verse composed of eleven syllables with an accent on the 
fifth occurs very frequently in Galician poetry and results from the regular sup- 
pression of an atonic syllable in either hemistich, usually in the second.' The 
following poem of Don Dinis provides a characteristic example. 


—Ai fléres, ai fléres do vérde pio, 
se sabédes névas do meu amigo? 
ai, Deus, e u e? 


Ai, fléres, ai flé6res do vérde ramo, 
se sabédes névas do méu amédo? 
ai, Deus, e u e? 


Se sabédes névas do méu amigo, 
aquél que mentiu do que pés comigo? 
ai, Deus, e u e? 


Se sabédes névas do méu amddo 
aquél que mentiu do que mf a jurado? 
ai, Deus, e u e? 


—Vos me preguntades polo véss’ amigo? 
E éu ben vos digo que e sa’ e vivo: 
ai, Deus, e u e? 


Vos me preguntédes polo véss’ amAdo? 
E éu ben vos digo que e viv’ e séo: 
ai, Deus, e u e? 


E éu ben vos digo que e s&’ e vivo 
e seera vésc’ ant’ o prézo safdo: 
ai, Deus, e u e? 


E éu ben, vos digo que e viv’ e séo 
e s(e) era vésc’ ant’ o prdzo passddo: 
ai, Deus, e u e? 


C. ., 343, mae. 


Still another variation occurs in the appearance of anacrusis in the second 
hemistich of a twelve-syllable line to compensate for the loss of an atonic sixth 
syllable in the first hemistich. There results, therefore, a twelve-syllable verse 
composed of one hemistich of five syllables with oxytonic cadence. The following 
poem shows lines illustrative of this tendency: 

Iréi a lo m&r vee-lo meu amigo; 
preginta-lo-éi se querré viver migo: 
e vou-m’eu namorada. 


Iréi a lo mar vee-lo meu amAédo; 
preginta-lo-éi se fara meu mandédo: 
e vou-m’eu namorada. 


1 Ibid. 
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Preginta-lo-éi por que non vive migo 
e direi-lh’a cofta’n que por el vivo, 
e vou-m’eu namorada. 


Preginta-lo-éi por que m’a despagado, 
e se mi-assanhou; a tort’endoddo, 
e vou-m’eu namorada. 


C. V., 719, cccxLrx. 


Beside these verses of eleven and twelve syllables with a fixed accent on the 
fifth syllable occur also eleven-syllable lines with a fixed accent on the fourth and 
a secondary accent on the sixth or seventh. As for example: 

Filha fremosa, vedes que vos digo: 


que non faledes ao voss’ amigo 
sen mi, ai filha fremosa 


733, CCCLXIII. 


These verses are the genuine hendecasyllables developed generally in Romance. 
The line with accents on four and six (or eight) corresponds to the French dec- 
asyllable and the Provencal and Italian hendecasyllable. It derives from the 
mediaeval Latin rhythmical sapphic.' The dactylic hendecasyllable with accents 
on four and seven and without caesura derives, according to J. Schmitt, from the 
minor asclepiad.? 

The copious examples in Galician verse of these various types of twelve-syl- 
lable and eleven-syllable lines in combination provide a strong basis for the theory 
put forward by Menéndez y Pelayo and developed by Hanssen that the Span- 
ish verso de arte mayor derives directly from these Galician types. Menéndez y 
Pelayo observed that the Arcipreste de Hita was the first Castilian poet to use 
the verso de arte mayor in the Dictado de la Pasién de Nuestro Seftor and an ex- 
amination of his poetry reveals the undoubted influence of Galician forms. 
Hanssen seems to have established beyond question the Galician provenance of 
this line. Moreover, he has pointed to mediaeval Latin verse as the ultimate 
source. He inclines to the opinion that the verse is a development of the sapphic. 
Although J. Schmitt considers that the verse of the type used in the goliardic 
poems forms the basis for the verso de arte mayor he also remarks that it may well 
develop from the second hemistich of the sapphic.’ It is obvious at any rate that 
the verse is the result of the doubling of two short lines, as is proved by the variety 
of cadences possible at the caesura and by the large number of poems in Galician 
and among the early Castilian poets composed of verses of five and six or five 
and seven syllables with the typical accents. 

The rhythmical sapphic verse has been taken as the basis for the hendeca- 
syllable (or decasyllable) in Romance generally. The different forms which de- 
veloped in the various languages may simply be considered as variations of the 


1 Francesco D’Ovidio, Versificazione italiana e arte poetica medievale (Milan, 1910). J. Schmitt: 
op. cit., and ‘La Metrica di Jacopone da Todi,’ Studit Medievali, 1 (1904-5), 518. 
2 J. Schmitt, Sul verso de arte mayor. 
* Ibid. 
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model resulting from the characteristics peculiar to each language. Thus, the 
peninsular dodecasyllabic and hendecasyllabic lines under discussion can be con- 
sidered as the development of the Latin model peculiar to the Hispanic peninsula. 
The opinion that the sapphic verse forms the basis of this line is considerably 
strengthened by the very frequent use made of it in the Mozarabic hymns. The 
collection of Mozarabic hymns published in Analecta Hymnica, Vol. xxvu,' con- 
tains numerous examples of the sapphic verse composed according to the rules 
of classical versification and also in the free form of mediaeval Latin rhythmical 
verse. The same verse in frankly rhythmical form is used in several hymns in 
the Codex Calizxti II or Codex Sancti Jacobi. It appears in the regular sapphic 
stanza of the classical type, as, for example, in the hymn to St James? beginning: 
Signa sunt nobis sacra, quae leguntur, 
In quibus vitae specular beatae 


Ad novas mentes patet usque veris 
Israelitis 


or in strophes of short lines where the verse has been broken by inner assonance, 
as; 
Cantemus Domino 
cantica gloriae, 
Beati Jacobi 
haec festa hodie 
Colentes praeniis 
coelicae gratiae. 


or in a strophe composed of the long and short verses together as in the Conduc- 
tus Sancti Jacobi :4 
Resonet nostra Domino caterva 
Corde jucundo, 
Jacobi festa celebret devota 
Corpore mundo. 
etc. 


Still earlier examples are to be found among the Mozarabic Preces published 
by Wilhelm Meyer.® In connection with this discussion of the Galician eleven- 
and twelve-syllable line it may be worth while to note two Preces which Meyer 
considers to have a very popular character from the irregularity of the verses 
and the strong insistence on rhythmical accent. For example :* 


Misericors domine exaudi supplices 
P. Et miserere. 


1. Excélse perpétue quae péscimus tribue 
P. Et miserere. 


1 Analecta Hymnica, xxvu, Numbers 18, 25, 27, 32, 90, 94, 174, 184. 
2 Ibid., p. 214, No. 23. 

3 Ibid., p. 203. 

‘ Ibid., p. 199, 10. 

§ Wilhelm Meyer, op. cit., p. 52, No. 79. 
* Wilhelm Meyer, op. cit., p. 37, No. 49. 
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2. Auditum piissimum _inclina ordntibus 

P. Et miserere. 
3. Virtatis praesidio redémptor defénde nos. 

P. Et miserere. 
4. Supérna poténtia peccétis da véniam. 

P. Et miserere. 


And: 


Preces ante Altare Prima Die 
Clamémus émnes tina véce Démine miserere 


1. Amara ndébis est vita néstra Domine miserere 
Precdmur excélse, fidem largire Domine miserere 

8. Curvamur peccatis obprimimur malis Domine miserere 
Delicta déle pacem concéde Domine miserere 

5. Excélsus réspice pius indilge Domine miserere 
Flagélla rémove véniam tribue Domine miserere 

7. Exatdi nos déus pater pie Domine miserere 
Ninc et in 4evam silva mindum Domine miserere 

9. Hymnum dic4mus tibi Christe Domine miserere 
Gloria tibi aetérno patri Domine miserere 
Clamémus. 


Here we have verses of varying lengths ranging between ten and twelve 
syllables but showing a strong rhythmic pattern of two accents in each hemistich 
which suggests the Galician verse under analysis. Indeed Carolina Michaelis de 
Vasconcellos expressed the opinion that the Galician verse of this type cannot 
be restricted to any principle of syllabic count, but that its character depends 
simply on the existence of two accents in each hemistich.! Henriquez Urefia in 
La versificacién irregular en la poesta castellana? emphasizes also the essentially 
rhythmical character of this verse at the expense of syllabic count. They both 
point to the modern Galician munheira in support of this opinion. The munheira 
is a very popular verse type which tends to become a hendecasyllable although 
it is highly irregular, showing simply a rhythmical design of four accents. Thus: 


Si en Compostéla la néble y leal 


Hoy cifie Carlos su régio laurél 
Lo hace en lugér _—_ de Jacob celestial 
Porqué se sépa que un réy como él 


Debia a Santid4go el império espaidél.* 


Such rude verses as these, however, represent simply vestiges of a vanished 
poetic culture rather than indicate the characteristic features of the perfect type. 
The verses of the Preces above quoted, on the other hand, are an effort toward 


1 C. M. de Vasconcellos, op. cit. 
* Henriquez Urefia, La versificacién irregular en la poesia castellana (Madrid, 1920). 
§ Quoted by Mila y Fontanals, Romania, v1, 51. 
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the establishment of a definite verse form which has its counterpart in the do- 
decasyllables and hendecasyllables of the Galician troubadours and reaches its 
perfection in the classical verso de arte mayor of Juan de Mena. It is impossible 
to dismiss mediaeval verse forms as simply ‘irregular.’ Rather, they represent 
a very conscious effort to translate Latin verse forms into the vernacular. 

The octosyllable of trochaic rhythm and showing an inner accent which estab- 
lishes itself fairly consistently on the fourth syllable is another favorite verse 
with Galician and especially with later Castilian lyric poets. This is the national 
lyric verse par excellence. 

Amigo, se ben ajades, 
rogo-vos que mi digades 

por que non vivedes migo, 

meu conselh’e meu amigo; 

por que non vivedes migo? 


C. V., 294, cxxv 


Several examples of verses of seven and eight syllables used together in the 
same poem occur, as, for example: 
Meu amig’, u eu sejo 
nunca perco desejo, 
se non quando vos vejo, 
e por en vivo coitada 


con este mal sobejo 
que sofr’eu, ben talhada. 


C. V., 199, xiv 


These are to be compared with the similar combination used frequently in 
mediaeval Latin verse and particularly in Mozarabic poems, notably in the 
Preces. The following strophe provides an example of this type combined with 
a refrain of four syllables which suggests the medio pié quebrado so characteristi- 
cally used in Castilian lyric poetry.’ 


Preces _ Ver us filius Christe, 
P. Exaudi populo supplicanti miserere. 


1. Qui triumpho crucis tuae 
salvasti solus orbeni 
tu crucis tuae pena nos libera 


P. Exaudi. 


Verses of seven and eight syllables in combination derive from the hemistichs 
of the popular mediaeval Latin catalectic tetrameter of both iambic and trochaic 
rhythm.” 

There exists beside the secular Galician cantigas d’amigo a single example of 
religious song in Castilian which shows their peculiar parallelistic structure. This 
is the Cantica de Velador inserted in the Duelo de la Virgen of Berceo (1180?- 


1 Wilhelm Meyer, op. cit., p. 55, No. 84. 
* Francesco D’Ovidio, op. cit. 
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1247?).! It is sung by the Jewish watchers at Christ’s sepulchre. In theme it is 
connected with the famous Song of the Watch of Modena (924) and provides an 
example in the vernacular of the religious songs of vigil which are perhaps the 
basis of the Provencal albas. Menendez Pidal? considers it an imitation of a popu- 
lar metre by Berceo, who took pride in composing a silabas cuntadas according 
to the rules of the mester de clericta. Henriquez Urefia® considers the song an 
imitation of the Galician parallelistic type. On the other hand, it may provide a 
single existing example of religious songs in the vernacular which provide a link 
between the mediaeval Latin liturgical poems and the secular cantigas d’amigo. 

In the foregoing analysis the attempt has been to show that as regards strophic 
structure, rhyme schemes, and types of verse the influence of mediaeval Latin 
religious poetry and particularly Latin poetry of Peninsular development pro- 
vided the mould in which lyric forms in the vernacular were fashioned. Even the 
themes and settings of the Galician songs reflect the important part which the 
Church played both as a religious and social factor in the life of the period. 
Similarly, the wealth of musical material which had been developed as an essen- 
tial and vital part of the liturgy for many centuries and which had formed the 
basis for the melodies of non-liturgical lyric poems became the source to which 
composers of the secular songs turned. Its influence can be traced in the melodies 
of the six songs of Martim Codax, which provide the only examples of the music 
of the Galician lyric known today. 

Martim Codax was a jongleur probably connected with the court of Don 
Dinis of Portugal. Seven poems of his appear in the Vatican Cancioneiro and also 
in the Colocci-Brancuti manuscript.‘ These same seven songs are found also in a 
thirteenth manuscript which contains the musical notation of six.* In the case 
of the sixth song the staff lines were drawn but the notation was never filled in. 

This manuscript® consists of a single sheet of parchment in folio. C. M. de 
Vasconcellos believed it was intended as one page in a Cancioneiro.” The seven 
poems are written in four columns, one immediately following the other, and 


1 See reconstruction of the Cdntica de Velador published by Friederich Hanssen, ‘Miscel4nea de 
Versificaci6n Castellano,’ Anales de la Universidad de Chile (1897). 

? Ramén Menéndez Pidal, ‘Elena y Maria,’ Revista de Filologta Espafiola (1914). 

* Pedro Henrfquez Urefia, La versificacién irregular castellana, Chap. 1. 

* Vatican Cancioneiro, 4803, numbers 884-890; Cancioneiro Colocci-Brancuti, numbers 1278-1284. 

5 This manuscript was discovered by P. Vindel in the binding of a sixteenth-century manuscript 
in-quarto of Cicero’s De Officiis. It was published in facsimile in 1915 under the title, Martim Codar: 
Las siete canciones de amor: poema musical del siglo XII. This facsimile edition also contains nine 
photographs. Only a limited number of copies were published and they have become very rare. 
There exists another facsimile in the British Museum (Facs. 213, p. 9079) Eight photographs of this 
facsimile have been the basis for the present study and four are here reproduced. 

* Eladio Oviedo y Arce: ‘El Genuino Martim Codax, Trovador Gallego del Siglo XIII,’ Boletin de 
la Real Academia Gallega (Corufia, 1 de septiembre de 1916, Ano x1. Numero 109). Pedro Vindel: 
‘Las siete canciones de la enamorada,’ signed, D. L. D’Orvenpipe (anagram from Pedro Vindel). 
Arte Espafiol, 11 (1914-1915), 27-81. This description of the manuscript is supplied on the basis of 
the descriptions of the original given in the above articles and a study of the photographs of the 
facsimile have been the basis for the present study and four are here reproduced. Cf. Plates I-IV. 

7 Carolina Michaelis de Vasconcellos, ‘A Proposito de Martim Codax e das suas cantigas de amor,’ 
Revista de Filologta Espafiola, 11 (1915), 258-273. 
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each is preceded by the musical notation. The words of the first strophe are writ- 
ten directly underneath the notes. The first letter of each strophe is a capital 
illuminated in red and blue ink alternately. The staves are in red ink. The small 
letters and the notes are in black ink. The parchment is torn in two places in the 
second column and one place in the third and is blurred in several places, par- 
ticularly in the fourth column.' From the evidence of the writing, which is in 
French Gothic script like the manuscript of the Cancioneiro da Ajuda and the 
manuscripts of the Cantigas de Santa Maria of Alfonso x, it belongs to the period 
between 1290 and 1310. It is probably a copy. 

The music is in the “‘notae quadratae” which developed from the neumes in 
the thirteenth century. The notes are the virga (f or 7), the punctum («), and 
the lozenge ( +«), which occurs only in the ‘ligatures’ or groups of notes sung on 
one syllable. These groups are combinations of the simple notes. Although this 
notation resembles that used for the liturgical music of the period, slight differ- 
ences, particularly in the character of the ligatures, are to be remarked. The use 
of a five-line staff throughout is in notable contrast to the four-line staff ordi- 
narily in use at this period for both liturgical and secular music. It is important 
to note, however, that the staff of five lines occurs occasionally in the Codex 
Calizti 1, and that staves of four, five, and six lines are used in the manuscript at 
the Biblioteca Nacional of the Cantigas of Alfonso x. The clef, C, is placed on 
different lines of the staff depending on the gamut of the melody. In the third, 
fourth, and seventh songs a flat is written beside the C to indicate that b is flatted 
wherever it appears in the composition. No signs of alteration occur beside the 
notes. Rhythmical divisions in the melody, as in plainsong, are indicated by short 
vertical lines drawn through the staff. These divisions mark the end of a musical 
and metrical phrase and are not indications of measure like the bar lines in 
modern notation. 

Although this manuscript belongs to the late thirteenth century, the notation 
shows no evidence that the music is measured. The system of modes, which was 
developed in the ars mensurabilis and was first described by Franco of Cologne 
about 1192, is apparent in the notation of the contemporary French troubadour 
manuscripts such as the Chansonnier Cangé and possibly also in the manuscripts 
of the Cantigas de Santa Maria, but it cannot be traced here. Although the use 
of the five-line staff and the appearance of the } as a part of the key signature 
are indications of considerable advancement in the state of the musical notation, 
the notes do not conform to the modal formulae. This is simply one of many 
examples of music written in unmeasured notation which is contemporary with 
music in measured notation. From the generally advanced character of the nota- 
tion in other respects, this undoubtedly indicates that the melodies themselves 


1 The accompanying photographs show that an attempt has been made to fill in lacunae caused by 
deterioration of the parchment. This reconstruction was done very unsuccessfully by Vindel. A 
comparison of the photograph of the folio with the photographs of the individual songs numbers 3, 4 
and 5 shows how this has been done. Note the reconstruction of the second strophe and a part of 
the last line of notation in the fifth song. See in this connection: Eladio Oviedo y Arce: El Genuino 
Martim Codez, loc. cit. 
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are in free rhythm and that, like plainsong, they represent a type of music which 
is not subject to measure. 

The free rhythm of plainsong results from the fact that it was the melodic 
accompaniment of prose and that it derived its rhythmic pattern from the ac- 
cents of the Latin words. The same free rhythm characterized the melodies of the 
hymns and Sequences. The melodic sequelae were obviously developed freely and 
hence arose the fluctuating rhythmic structure of the primitive Sequences. 

The poems of Codax are all parallelistic in style and conform to the strophic 
and metrical structure typical of the cantigas d’amigo. They belong, therefore, to 
a style of poetry which is still very close to the religious forms whence it sprang. 
Similarly, their melodies display a likeness to the melodies of the Church. They 
are homophonic and of the simplest melodic outline, rarely exceeding the interval 
of a fifth except in the case of the seventh song, which displays a slightly greater 
complexity. Since the distich is the only type of strophe used, the melodic de- 
velopment is necessarily fairly limited. The melody consists of three parts. The 
first phrase corresponds to the first verse, the second phrase, which is a develop- 
ment or variation of the first, accompanies the second verse. A new musical 
phrase accompanies the refrain. The cadence of each melodic phrase ordinarily 
ends on the tonic note or on the mediant, so that the feeling for tonality is very 
strong throughout. Each strophe is sung to the same melody. 

Canon Tafall' is of the opinion that these songs were performed by a solo 
voice, possibly accompanied by a tambourine as are popular Galician songs 
today. However, the parallel structure of the verse seems to require two voices 
or two choruses which would sing the strophes alternately. The characteristic 
alternation of the assonance in {-o, 4-o which occurs in all but one poem seems to 
suggest the alternation of two voices as if the second distich were an echo of the 
first. 

The tonality is strictly diatonic and belongs to the modes of Gregorian chant. 
Canon Tafall remarks that the third and fourth songs recall the liturgical psalm- 
nody of the first mode. The first and fifth songs belong to the eighth mode (tetra- 
chord d-e-f-g), which is the plagal of the seventh mode (tetrachord g-a-b-c), and 
possesses consequently the same ‘final’ or tonic note, g. The second song is in the 
seventh mode. These three songs may therefore be considered as belonging to the 
same tonality. In the case of the third, fourth, and seventh songs the use of the 
b shown in the key signature makes it possible to consider the mode as the fifth 
with the flat used to avoid the interval of the tritone (f-b), the diabolus in musica 
of the mediaeval theorists, or as the sixth mode (c-f-c) transposed in which case 
the b-flat would be required to give the characteristic intervals. In the third and 
fourth songs the insistence on the note a (the mediant of f) especially at the ca- 
dences seems to favor the fifth mode whereas in the seventh song the descent of 
the melody to c suggests more definitely the sixth mode transposed. 

The definitely tripartite structure of the melody has led the Arabic scholar, 
Julian Ribera, to draw an analogy between the songs of Codax and the musical 


4 Santiago Tafall y Abad: “Texto musical de Martim Codax (interpretacién y critica),’ Boletin de la 
Real Academia Gallega, x11 (June, 1917), No. 118. 
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and metrical structure of the Cantigas de Santa Maria, and thereby to connect 
them with the Moorish moaraha from which he believes the Cantigas are de- 
rived.' However, the distinguishing feature of the Cantigas is the way in which 
the melody and verse structure of the refrain — which appears also at the be- 
ginning of the poem — impose themselves upon the musical and metrical struc- 
ture of the strophe. Thus in the Cantigas the refrain is the germ of the entire 
composition and as such is sung at the beginning of the poem as well as being 
repeated after each strophe. In the songs of Codax, on the other hand, the theme 
of the refrain regularly is quite distinct from the theme of the strophe. 

It should be noted that the songs in this manuscript appear in the same order 
as in the Vatican Cancioneiro. They evidently compose a little cycle dealing with 
the same theme, as Vindel and Oviedo y Arce have observed. They are all associ- 
ated with the church and the seashore at Vigo. However, the fact that their order 
is the same in both manuscripts would seem to be an argument against the theory 
of Oviedo y Arce that they relate a specific episode which he develops by a re- 
arrangement of the order of the poems. C. M. de Vasconcellos indeed rejects the 
idea of the development of a single episode. It seems more likely in this case as in 
the other examples of cycles which were noted above that any narrative or 
dramatic element is entirely lacking and that they simply represent variations on 
the same theme — in this case they are associated by a specific setting which 
appealed to the imagination of the author. 

An analysis of the Siete Canciones de Amor shows the versification to be repre- 
sentative of the most characteristic type of the cantiga d’amigo. In a number of 
cases it will be observed that an examination of the melodic structure throws 
light on certain obscurities in the verse forms.” 















































1 Juli4n Ribera, ‘De misica y métrica gallegas,’ Homenaje a Menéndez Pidal, Vol. m1. 

2 For the convenience of the reader I have used the G clef in making the musical transliterations. 
The crotchet ( /)) has been adopted to translate the individual neumes while the ligatures of the 
manuscriptare indicated by connected crotchets. The effort has been to group the notes exactly 
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2) Ondas do mar levado. 
se vistes meu amado. 
E ay deus se verra cedo. 


$) Se vistes meu amigo, 
© por que eu sospiro. 
E ay deus se verra cedo. 


4) Se vistes meu amado. 
por que ei gn coidado. 
E ay deus se verra cedo. 


The distichs are composed of regular seven-syllable lines while the refrain line 
of eight syllables provides an example of anacrusis. The notation shows that the 
initial syllable e is not elided with the following vowel but is sung to a distinct 
group of two notes. The evenly maintained descending rhythm of the distichs is 
broken by the exclamation e ai Deus of the refrain. The refrain indeed is divided 
in two parts and the melody of the exclamation is separated from the second 
part by the line of phrasing. The second phrase of the refrain melody echoes the 
theme of the strophe. Simple as the melody is, it is highly artistic in treatment. 
The undulating melodic line heightens the effect of the verse rhythm and sug- 
gests a barcarole.! 
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as they are grouped in the manuscript, although the reading may in many cases be open to question. 
Lines of phrasing like those in the manuscript are used to mark the melodic phrase. Some difficulty 
occurs in deciding which notes and syllables correspond; however, in most cases, a careful examina- 
tion of the manuscript and a comparison with corresponding melodic phrases diminishes these 
obscurities. Any possible doubt as to the reading is indicated by an interrogation point, and no 
attempt has been made to reconstruct lacunae in the manuscript. A comparison should be made with 
the transliterations of Canon Tafall. 

1 Comparison should be made with the critical version of the poems given by J. J. Nunes in his 
edition of the Cantigas d’ Amigo. His reconstructions are made on the basis of this manuscript. The 
important variations in his versions as compared with the original texts here quoted will be noted 
below. 

A dot placed over the y in ‘ay’ seems to indicate, as all through the manuscript, the vowels as 
distinguished from the consonantal i or y. Two dotes over the g indicate the abbreviation for gran. 
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omig ei mandado! 
ca ven meu amado. 
e irei madr a vigo. 


Ca ven meu amigo. 
e ven san e Vivo. 
e irei madr a vigo 


Ca ven meu amado. 
e ven Viv e sano. 
e irei madr a vigo. 


Ca ven san e vivo. 
e del rei amigo. 
e irei madr a vigo. 


Ca ven vivo e sano. 
e del rei privado. 
e irei madr a vigo. 


The six-syllable verses of the distichs are evidently hemistichs of the dodecasy]- 
labic line with accents consistently maintained on the second and fifth syllables. 
The refrain provides another example of anacrusis. The melody is simple and 
natural with a strong insistence on the tonality of the seventh mode which gives 
an ingenuous straightforward expressiveness. 
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Mia irmana fremosa treides de grado.” 
ala ygreia de vigo u e o mar levada. 
e miraremos las ondas. 


1 In the second strophe the initial capital C is blotted out. 

? The letters within brackets are lost through deterioration of the manuscript but can be supplied 
from the repetition of the line. It will be noted by comparison with the critical text of Nunes that the 
scribe wrote the last two strophes in the wrong order as the assonance shows. Again, the dot over the 
y indicates the vowel as compared with the consonantal i in ygreia. 
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Ala ygreia de vigo 4 é 6 mar levado. 
e verra y mia madre o meu amado. 
e miraremos las ondas. 


Ala ygreia de vig 4 e o mar salido. 
e verra y mia madre o meu amigo. 
e miraremos las ondas. 


This song presents an interesting proof of the important part that an analysis 
of the melodic structure may play in determining the structure of the verse. 
Carolina Michaelis de Vasconcellos has observed! that many editors print this 
poem as though the strophes were composed of four short verses instead of two 
long verses. However, an examination of the music shows that the small vertical 
line through the staff which marks the end of the first phrase occurs after the 
word comygo and therefore indicates the end of the first line of the distich. 
Furthermore the cadence here is to the tonic (f) which emphasizes the end of the 
first section of the melody. After the bar of phrasing the repetition of the melody 
with variations is taken up as the characteristic melodic accompaniment of the 
second verse of the strophe. 

The verses of the strophe are of thirteen or fourteen syllables divided into two 
hemistichs of eight and five syllables or two of seven syllables each. The refrain 
is an eight-syllable verse. The rhythm is dactylic. In the first hemistich of each 
line there are regular accents on four and seven; the final cadence is paroxytonic. 
Although the manuscript is so badly deteriorated that the notation is completely 
obliterated at certain points, it is nevertheless possible to determine some ques- 
tions of prosody from an analysis of the melody. The music shows clearly, for 
example, that the word mia in the first verse is dissyllabic since it is sung on two 
quite separate notes. Furthermore, in the third strophe the two words a la must 
be sung to these same notes. Hiatus regularly occurs between mia and yrmana, 
as the music also shows. Hanssen has shown that dieresis is usual in the com- 
bination, fa, fo, éo, éa, etc., although he finds that when these vowels terminate 
the word syneresis may occur. In the above case, however, the music bears out 
the regular use of dieresis. Unfortunately the musical notes corresponding to the 
words ‘vigo ue o mar’ in the next verse are lacking through deterioration in the 
parchment so that they cannot aid in determining how and where synalephe oc- 
curs. However, in the first verse of the last strophe which is the repetition of this 
verse, the manuscript shows ‘Vig u e o mar’ etc., which indicates that synalephe 
must take place at the caesura.? In the first verse of the third strophe: ‘A la 
ygreia de vigo i é 6 mar levado,’ the manuscript shows three accent marks, as 


1C. M. de Vasconcellos: ‘A proposito de Martim Codax, Revista de Filologia Espafiola, vol. 1 
(1915). In the edition of the Vatican Cancioneiro by E. Monaci it is printed incorrectly and similarly 
in the critical edition of the Vatican manuscript by Theophilo Braga. In the critical edition of Canti- 
gas d’ Amigo, Vol. 1, by José Joaquim Nunes the verses are correctly divided. Nunes follows the 
Vindel manuscript. 

? Note that this reading differs from the Vatican manuscript and consequently from the reading 
of the critical edition by Theophilo Braga. The Italian manuscript is evidently inaccurate. This 
manuscript follows the regular structure of the parallelistic song. 
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indicated above, which provides further evidence as to the reading. This is, 
therefore, a line of fourteen syllables. By their rhythm these verses are to be con- 
nected with the dodecasyllable of Galician origin. 

Unfortunately the state of the manuscript prevents a complete reading of the 
melody so that no very satisfactory idea of it can be obtained.' 


IV 
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Ay deus se sab 0 - ra meu a- mi - go com eu sen-nei - ra 
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Ay deus se sab ora meu amado. 
com eu en u(n senne)ira manno. 
e vou nam(orada) 


Com eu senne(ira estou en) vigo. 
e nullas ga(rdas fi)ei comigo. 
e vou me na(mo)rada.? 


Com eu senneira en vigo manno 
e nullas gardas migo fi trago 
e vou namorada. 


E nullas gardas né ei comigo. 
ergas meus ollos q chora migo. 
€ vou namorada. 


E nullas gardas migo fi trago. 
ergas meus ollos q choraé ambos. 
e vou namorada 


In this case also the deterioration of the manuscript has obliterated both 
words and notes in several places. This poem is composed of decasyllabic distichs 
with a refrain of six syllables. The inner accents occur fairly consistently on four 
and seven (or six). There is no caesura. The plaintive character of the melody 
interprets the mood of the verses. 


Canon Tafall has reconstructed the missing parts of the melody. For his transcriptions see: 
Santiago Tafall, ‘Texto musical de Martim Codax (interpretacion y critica),’ Boletin de la Real 
Academia Gallega, Afio xu, No. 118, and J. B. Trend, The Music of Spanish History (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1926). 

2 The variation in this verse is undoubtedly a scribal error. The bracketed letters again indicate 
reconstructions where the manuscript has deteriorated. 
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(Quantas sabedes d amor) amado 
(treides comigo ao mar) levado 
(e bannar nos) emos n. o. 


(Treides comigo) alo mar de vigo. 
e (veremos) meu amigo. 
e bannar nos emos n.0o. 


Treides mig alo mar levado. 
e veremo meu amado 
e bannar nos emos n.o.! 


Here we have decasyllabic distichs of well-marked dactylic rhythm with inner 
accents on four and seven. Verses of this rhythm later were often combined with 
the verso de arte mayor. The refrain is a nine-syllable line. The melody is simple, 
almost entirely syllabic. Canon Tafall likens it to the modern Galician ala 14. 


1 The words in brackets were badly reconstructed by P. Vindel and inserted in the manuscript in an 
imitation of the script as Oviedo y Arce has shown. The reconstruction given by Nunes is more 
authentic. 

Quantas sabedes amar amigo 
treides comig’a lo mar de Vigo 
e banhar-nos emos nas ondas, 


Quantas sabedes amar amado 
treides comig’a lo mar levado 
e banhar-nos emos nas ondas. 


Treides comig’a lo mar de Vigo 
e veeremo-lo meu amigo 
e banhar-nos emos nas ondas. 


Treides comig’a lo mar levado 
e veeremo-lo meu amado 
e banhar-nos emos nas ondas. 
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VI 


Eno sagrado en vigo. 
baylava corpo velido. : 
. * 
amor ei. 


En vigo no sagrado. 
baylava corpo delgado 
amor ei 


Baylava corpo delgado 
q nunc ouver amado. 
amor ei. 


Bailava corpo velido. 
-q nunc ouver amigo. 
amor ei. 


Que nunc ouver amigo. 
ergas no sagrad en vigo. 
amor ei. 


Que nunc ouver amado. 
ergas en vigo no sagdo.! 
amor ei. 


It is a matter of real regret that the scribe neglected to set down the notes of 
this song although he drew the staves. Here is a dance song in well-rhythmed 
octosyllables with a refrain of four syllables or the medio pié quebrado later so 
popular in Castilian verse. It would have been of inestimable value to be able to 
study the melody of a genuine Galician dance song. 
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y ondas q eu vi mirar 
se me saberedes contar 
por q. t. m. a. s. mi.! 


The scribe abbreviated the words of the last verse in order to finish the poem with the page. Nunes 
prints the strophe as follows: 
Ai ondas que eu vin mirar, 
se me saberedes contar 
por que tarda meu amigo 
sen mi! 


The distichs are composed of nine syllable verses with masculine rhyme. The 
refrain is a hendecasyllable also with masculine rhyme. This melody is the most 
elaborate of the six and is especially so in the refrain. Portions of the notation in 
this case also are so blurred as to be unintelligible. The tune has a rather senti- 
mental quality which is exaggerated in the final ascending cadence accompanying 
the exclamation ‘sen mi!’ 

A comparison of these melodies of Martim Codax with the themes of liturgical 
forms indicates clearly whence they spring. Although the few available melodies* 
of the Mozarabic Preces do not show a specific similarity in form, nevertheless, 
the modal material of their simple melodies with refrain proves that they indeed 
represent a portion of the rich musical sources whence these secular songs derived. 
Many earlier melodies, both liturgical and secular, are still inaccessible and will 
remain so until the difficult problem of the interpretation of the Visigothic 
neumes is solved. When this work of interpretation so splendidly begun and now 
being carried on by R. P. German Prado and other Spanish Benedictines is ac- 
complished, it will undoubtedly be possible to arrive at a clearer comprehension 
of the characteristics peculiar to Peninsular musical and metrical forms. 





SKELTON’S SPECULUM PRINCIPIS® 
By F. M. SALTER 


Tue loss of John Skelton’s Speculum Principis has been lamented by all who have 
studied the work of that singularly intriguing and perplexing poet.‘ A copy of 
this treatise exists, however, and has rested in the British Museum since 1865. 
Quite possibly the manuscript, Add. 26, 787, is the very same that Skelton him- 
self presented to Henry vit. The Catalogue of Additions etc., states that the 


1 The initial capital letter for both strophes has been blotted out. 

2 See R. P. German Prado, ‘Mozarabic Melodics,’ Specu.um, 11, p. 235, for transliterations of the 
music of two Preces; Also Casiano Rojo y German Prado, El Canto Mozdrabe, (Barcelona, 1929), pp. 
74 and 75 for transliterations; and Pierre Aubry, Iter Hispanicum (Paris, 1908) pp. 61 and 62. 

3 I am indebted to Professor C. R. Baskervill for valuable suggestions during the preparation of 
this article. 

4 Cf. Rev. A. Dyce, Skelton’s Poetical Works (Two Volumes, London: 1848), 1, xxiii, “The Speculum 
Principis has perished.’ C.H.E.L., 11, 67, ‘His Speculum Principis is lost.’ F. Brie, Englische Studien, 
xxxvul, 71. E. P. Hammond, English Verse between Chaucer and Surrey (Durham, N. C.: 1927), 
p. 552, “This treatise . . . is now not known.’ 
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manuscript is of ‘Vellum, xvith cent. In the original boards covered with leather, 
stamped with the royal arms, the Tudor rose, angels supporting scrolls with the 
legend, “‘Haec rosa virtutis de celo missa sereno Eternum florens regia sceptra 
feret,” the initials “H. A.” etc. Small Octavo.’ 

The following notes may be advanced as supplemental to this description.' 
The mark of a former fastening, such as a clasp, or perhaps a leather strap, ap- 
pears on the front cover; there is no corresponding mark on the back cover. A 
title for the MS. appears on the back, modern: Joh. Skelton Laureati. Opuscula. 
The volume measures 6” by 4}”. There are 30 folios, all of vellum except folios 
1 and 8 which are inserts of modern paper. In the top righthand corners appears 
the official British Museum foliation, made in 1869 when the manuscript was ex- 
amined by Sir Frederick Madden. An earlier pagination of the vellum leaves ap- 
pears at the lower corners. Catchwords appear on folios 8’, 14’, and 22”, but there 
are no signatures. The page contains single columns of nine, eleven, or twelve 
lines, and is thinly ruled and margined in crimson ink. The writing is also in 
crimson on folios 2‘, 2%, 24”, 29", while on 27° it is all in crimson except the in- 
terior ornamentation of the initial A which is black. The last three lines of 26" and 
28” are in crimson, as is the single word dizi on 30’. Small paragraph marks ap- 
pear in burnished or painted gold, many on oblong backgrounds of blue or crim- 
son. The initial A on 2‘ and the initial V on 30” are of painted gold on blue back- 
grounds. Larger ornamental initials of good pen-work appear on 27° and 29°. 
That of 27° is mentioned above; that of 29” is black except for a few small spots 
of crimson. 

On a slip of paper, or second fly-leaf, attached to folio 1 appear three names 
which seem to bear relation to former owners of the manuscript. These are: 
‘Mr Bramley, late of Acton,’ ‘Jemima Sensall, Hounslow,’ and ‘Geo. Murray, 
68 Warren St, Fitz Roy Sqr., Mar. 1854.’ The first fly-leaf indicates that the 
manuscript was ‘purchased at Messrs Putticks & Co., 15 July, 1865.’ It is in- 
teresting to note that ‘Hester Bramly’ is scribbled at the foot of folio 28". Other 
scribbles occur on 4”, indistinct; 10°, ‘Mary Finch February——1780’; 21°, ‘John 
Jones [possibly an earlier hand than the last, but in pencil]’; 22’, ‘Hester W 
26’, indistinct; 28’, ‘Hester Bramly’ and ‘Rebeckah ——.’ 

The vellum has a few stains, e.g., on 14’, 29, and 30, but they do not affect the 
legibility of the writing. 

The text carries a practical system of punctuation. 








>, 
> 


COLLATION 


I 8 (6). Folios 1 and 3 seem to be missing, their places supplied by modern 
paper. The whole quire has been taken out and stitched up in a modern and 
irregular way so that it is difficult to decide from observation whether this was 
the original arrangement. The dedicatory address begins on fol. 2", so that, if the 
present arrangement represents the original one, we may conjecture as to what 


1 These notes in the main follow a description of the MS. supplied to me some years ago by Miss 
Lillian J. Redstone. I have since examined the original MS. myself, but have been unable to improve 
upon her careful observations. 
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the missing original first leaf contained. It may have had an ornamental title- 
page in keeping with the elaborate ornamentation of the manuscript, or it may 
even have held a portrait. 

II 8 (6). Of this quire, the second and seventh leaves are missing. They were 
two halves of the same sheet that ran between folios 9 and 10, and folios 13 and 
14 of the official foliation. These two leaves, as well as the earlier ones, were lost 
before the time of pagination at the lower corners which is continuous through- 
out. The words at the foot of folio 9” and of 13” are broken, and are not taken up 
elsewhere in the manuscript. In other words, folios between 9 and 10, and 13 
and 14 are not misplaced, but clean lost. 

III 8. 

IV 8. 

HISTORY OF THE MANUSCRIPT 

It will have been noticed that Add. MS. 26, 787 was purchased by the British 
Museum in 1865 at Putticks & Co., London. Apparently it is identical with the 
manuscript examined by Bishop Thomas Tanner at Lincoln Cathedral Library 
previously to 1748 when he published his Bibliotheca Britannico-Hibernica. In 
his list of Skelton’s works, Tanner mentions, p. 676: 

Methodos Skeltonidas laureati, sc. Praecepta quaedam moralia Henrico principi postea 


Henr. viti, missa. Dat. apud Eltham a.p. mp1. Principium deest. Carmen, ad principem, 
quando insignitus erat ducis Ebor. titulo. Pr. ‘Si quid habes, mea Musa.’ MS. in bibl. cath. 


Lincoln. 


As the manuscript before us also lacks the beginning, as it contains a treatise 
enunciating moral precepts which is dated at Eltham, 1501, and as it has at the 
end the short piece which Tanner calls, ‘Carmen, etc.,’ there seems to be every 
reason for believing that Add. MS. 26, 787 is actually the manuscript which was 
formerly in the Lincoln Cathedral Library. This conclusion will hardly be viti- 
ated by the fact that it contains two other short pieces at the end which Tanner 
did not specify. It must also be remarked that the title, ‘Methodos, etc.,’ was in- 
vented by Tanner himself for a manuscript which lacked title-page. 

Dyce was unable to examine this manuscript which had disappeared in the 
century intervening since Tanner’s time, but he suggested! that Tanner’s Metho- 
dos was perhaps to be identified with the Speculum Principis which Skelton him- 
self mentions in the Garlande of Laurel, vv. 1226-1232. 

There are at least two other possibilities. Skelton also mentions in the Gar- 
lande a piece which he describes as ‘Royall Demenaunce worship to wynne,” and 
another, ‘Of Soueraynte a noble pamphlet.”? He gives no further information 
concerning either of these writings, neither of which has come down to us, and 
it is not impossible that one of them may be represented by Add. MS. 26, 787. 

Nevertheless, Dyce’s identification has been adopted here. It will be evident 
from Skelton’s own description of the Speculum that Dyce was in all probability 
correct: 


1 Op. cit., 1, xxiii. 
® Ibid., 1, 408, v. 1174; and 1, 409, v. 1191. 
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The Duke of Yorkis creauncer whan Skelton was, 
Now Henry the viij. Kyng of Englonde, 

A tratyse he deuysid and browght it to pas, Erudimini qui 
Callid Speculum Principis, to bere in his honde, judicatis ter- 
Therin to rede, and to vnderstande sone 

All the demenour of princely astate 
To be our Kyng, of God preordinate; 
Dyce, 1, 410, vv. 1226-1232. 


This description fits the document in every respect, except that the treatise 
itself is addressed to princes rather than to a prince and presumably includes 
Prince Arthur who died in 1502. The marginal gloss is a passage from the Psalms 
which is effectively used in the work before us; and if the word ‘demenour’ in v. 
1231 causes us to hark back to that other title, ‘Royall Demenaunce worship to 
wynne,’ and shrewdly to wonder if Skelton was not perhaps quite capable of 
cheating the Queen of Fame with twice-told titles and an even otherwise padded 
list of his works, there yet remains no doubt that Speculum Principis is the cor- 
rect title of the manuscript before us. 

Not every volume that bears the royal arms has necessarily strayed from a 
royal library, but in this case the elaborate care that has been lavished upon the 
make-up and ornamentation of the book would make it seem to be the identical 
copy that Skelton presented to Henry vi. Whether or not the praecepta moralia 
were welcome or wasted, the book containing them found its way to Lincoln 
Cathedral Library where it was seen by Tanner. It then strayed for at least half 
a century through the hands of various private owners to be purchased in 1865 
by the British Museum and to remain there unregarded until the present. 


DATE OF THE MANUSCRIPT 


With the information supplied by Tanner and Dyce before him, Friedrich 
Brie in his illuminating discussion of Skelton dates the Methodos (Speculum) 
1498-1501, and the ‘Carmen (Gedicht auf Prinz Heinrich’s Ernennung zum Duke 
of York),’ 1494, the ceremony having taken place in November of that year 
when Henry was just over three years old. Now that the documents in question 
have actually turned up, it will be possible to estimate their dates with a little 
more accuracy. 

Skelton had an inveterate habit of tacking things on; his poems grow by ac- 
cretion.? The present manuscript contains, besides the Speculum, the ‘Carmen’ 
already mentioned which Skelton himself labels as an epigram, a ‘Pallinodium,’ 
and a complaint ‘in soliloquio.’ The last two pieces Tanner did not notice or does 
not mention. It will at any rate be clear that we have here another example of 
Skelton’s custom of adding tails to the kite. 

That the Speculum was written, not during the period 1498-1501 or at some 
moment within the limits of those years, as Brie suggests, but specifically in 1501 
is sufficiently evident from the astronomical and Christian dating at the end of 
the treatise. Skelton definitely signs the piece, ‘Apud Eltham. 28. Augusti. Anno 


1 ‘Skelton-Studien,’ Englische Studien, xxxvut, 1-86, p. 84. See also Dyce, 1, xxiii. 
2 Cf. Speke Parrot and Phyllyp Sparowe. 
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gracie. m 1. ecccc. j.’ I repeat that the work was written ‘primoribus minoribus,’ 
for the princes in their minority; it was not written specially for Henry, but for 
both Henry and Arthur, who within two months of the date of the treatise, and 
at the age of fifteen, married Catherine of Aragon. 

An obvious accretion at the beginning of the piece, however, shows that Skel- 
ton is now, after the accession of Henry vit, presenting to him a revised copy of 
the work which he had first composed in 1501. Skelton here speaks of himself as 
formerly (quondam) the teacher of his present most dread and honored master, 
to whom he has already dedicated the little-known compendium which he now 
presents with most lowly reverence. This could hardly be said in 1501. The as- 
sumption is, then, that the Speculum was written for both princes in 1501 (and 
it need hardly have occupied Skelton for more than the actual day of August 28), 
and that the manuscript before us, Add. 26, 787, was copied in or after the year 
1509 when Henry came to the throne, with a brief new dedication. The phrasing 
of the body of the Speculum was not, however, entirely changed, since the 
plurals appear in it as frequently as the singulars. 

If Brie has been in error in assigning the period of 1498-1501 to the composition 
of the brief work that occupied probably not more than a day in August, 1501, 
he is equally in error, but with reverse English, in assigning a specific, rather than 
a general, date to the ‘Carmen.’ As the actual poem was not before him, however, 
the error is intelligible. The only information he had was that supplied by Tan- 
ner: ‘Carmen ad principem, quando insignitus erat ducis Ebor. titulo,’ and the 
first line, ‘Si quid habes, mea Musa.’ Tanner had found his pattern in Skelton’s 
dedication: ‘Ad tanti principis maiestatem in sua puericia (quando erat insignitus 
Dux Eboraci) Skeltonis Laureatus. hoc Epigramma.’ It is evident from the 
phrasing of the whole that Skelton did not mean to imply that the poem was 
written for the special ceremony by which Henry became Duke of York, but that 
it was composed at some time during the period, 1494-1502, when Henry, now 
King, was known as the Duke of York. 

Internal evidence also would seem to oppose the proposition that the poem was 
written for the ceremony of 1494 since Skelton speaks of Henry as a ‘distin- 
guished pupil, worthy to be sung.’ The statement could hardly be made with 
propriety concerning a three-year-old child. 

The Pallinodium which appears next in order in the manuscript was evidently 
written after the accession of Henry in 1509 since it sings the ‘merited honors of 
the king.” How soon after 1509 it was written, there is no evidence to indicate. 
It may have greeted the accession itself. 

The final piece in the group, Skelton’s complaint, would seem to have been 
composed at some time after the accession, since Skelton now laments the 
neglect which has overtaken him. An approximate date may be assigned by 
reason of the last words, “Tolle Ismaelem, tolle, tolle.’ Obviously it is to Wolsey 
that he refers, whose hand was against every man, and every man’s hand against 
him. As early as May 26, 1511, remarks Pollard, “The man, who had come into 
conflict with the college authorities at Magdalen and with the justices of the 


1 Cf. Genesis, xvi, 11-16. 
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peace in Somerset, was already relying on his favour with the king to short- 
circuit administrative rules and to circumvent his official superiors, Ruthal, 
Foxe, and Warham.” How early Skelton may have become jealous of Wolsey’s 
ascendancy over his royal master, or aware of his Ishmaelitish qualities, can 


hardly be decided. 

From the evidence available, it would seem that the volume before us repre- 
sents an attempt upon Skelton’s part to regain the interest of Henry vi11 some 
time after that monarch had ascended the throne and after Skelton had experi- 
enced perhaps unwonted neglect. But the pieces enshrined in it date all the way 
back to, say, 1498. The first piece in point of time is the Epigram (Carmen) 
which Brie dated erroneously as of 1494; it belongs to any date between 1494 and 
1502. The second is the Speculum of 1501. Next comes the Pallinodium of 1509, 


and last the Complaint of circa 1511. 
SKELTON AS TUTOR 


The rediscovery of Skelton’s Speculum does not add any new biographical in- 
formation, but it does illumine some of those scanty records which we already 
had. The pertinent items follow: 


1490. Caxton’s note in the preface to The Boke of Eneydos compyled by Vyrgyle: ‘But I 
praye mayster John Skelton, late created poete laureate in the vnyuersite of oxenforde, 
to ouersee and correcte this sayd booke, And taddresse and expowne where as shalle be 
founde faulte to theym that shall requyre it. For hym I knowe for suffycyent to expowne 
and englysshe euery dyffyculte that is therin. For he hath late translated the epystlys 
of Tulle, and the boke of dyodorus syculus, and diuerse other werkes oute of latyn in to 
englysshe, not in rude and olde langage, but in polysshed and ornate termes craftely, as 
he that hath redde vyrgyle, ouyde, tullye, and all the other noble poetes and oratours, to 
me vnknowen; etc.’ Dyce, 1, xi-xii. 

1498. Cambridge University: ‘Conceditur Johanni Skelton poete in partibus transma- 
rinis atque oxonie laurea ornato ut aput nos eadem decoraretur.’ Dyce, 1, xiii; Bateson, 
Mary, Grace Book B. containing the Proctors’ Accounts and Other Records of the University 
of Cambridge for the Years 1488-1511 (2 parts, Cambridge University Press, 1903-5), 1, 
54. 

1495-6. Cambridge University. Expences of Master Syclyng. ‘Item die Mercurii pro 
Janticulo et cena Magistro Skelton quia fuit cum episcopo Sarum — v d.’” Bateson, op. 
cit., 1, 92. [The Bishop was John Blythe.] 

1499. Letter from Erasmus to Prince Henry: ‘domi haberes Skeltonum, unum Bri- 
tannicarum literarum lumen ac decus, qui studia tua possit, non solum accendere, sed 
etiam consummare.’ Dyce, 1, xxiii. [The latest editor, P. S. Allen (Opus Epistolarum Des. 
Erasmi Roterodami, 7 vols., Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1906 ff., 1, pp. 241-248), dates 
this letter from the Autumn of 1499, correcting Dyce’s statement that Henry was nine 
years old at the time. If Allen is correct, he must have been a few months over eight.] 

1500-01. Cambridge University. Expences of Master Syclyng: ‘Item eodem die pro- 
cena nostra et Magistri skelton . . . vj d.’ Bateson, 1, 148. 

1504-05. Cambridge University: ‘Conceditur Johi Skelton, Poetae Laureat. quod 
possit stare eodem gradu hic, quo stetit Oxoniis, et quod possit uti habitu sibi concesso a 
Principe,’ Dyce, 1, xiii; Venn, John & Venn, J. A., Alumni Cantabrigienses (4 vols, 
Cambridge University Press, 1927), rv, 82. [I must note that C. H. Cooper (Athenae 
Cantabrigienses, Cambridge, 1858, 1, 88) definitely states that Skelton ‘took the degree of 


1 A. F. Pollard, Wolsey (London, New York, etc.: Longman’s Green, 1929), p. 15. 
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M. A. here in 1484 being then distinguished as a poet.’ Venn & Venn are less willing to 
commit themselves, but it is possible that 1484 does mark the date of Skelton’s proceed- 
ing to the degree of M. A. at Oxford. It may be added that T. W. Walker (A Biographical 
Register of Peterhouse Men, 2 vols., Cambridge University Press, 1927, 1, 101) indicates that 
Skelton may have been in residence at Peterhouse in 1504—05.] 


Our belief that Skelton was the tutor of Henry vin rests only upon his own 
frequent assertions and upon the letter of Erasmus. There is no other record of 
any kind. All of Skelton’s own statements date from a period subsequent to 1502 
when Arthur died, in fact, subsequent to 1509 when Henry came to the throne. 
It was not therefore particularly to the point for Skelton to boast that he had also 
been the tutor of the ten-years-dead Arthur, if, as I suggest, he had been. 

When Erasmus visited Eltham, Prince Arthur was not there. Consequently, 
although there is no reason for supposing that the princes were brought up 
separately, the absence of Arthur on that occasion causes the evidence of Eras- 
mus to fail on the one point that concerns us. 

Dyce supposes that Skelton became tutor to Henry ‘several years after 1494’ 
when Henry became Duke of York. He also shows that Skelton entered into 
Holy Orders only in 1498.1 We know from the Cambridge record that before 
1493 Skelton had been honored both at Oxford and abroad. We know from 
Caxton that before 1490 he had been honored at Oxford and had translated the 
History of Diodorus Siculus and the Familiar Letters of Cicero. Even though we 
cut down Dyce’s period of ‘several years after 1494,’ and assume that in 1494, 
Henry being then three years old, Skelton may have been his tutor, is there not a 
lacuna in these life records that needs to be filled? 

Then, if Skelton was not Arthur’s tutor, who was? Bernard André, the blind 
French poet, taught both Henry and Arthur to speak French, but as he did not 
preclude the possibility of Skelton’s being Henry’s tutor, why should he prevent 
Skelton or another from being the tutor of Arthur? John Rede, who is called 
Arthur’s tutor in D.N.B., was actually, by the evidence of Anthony 4 Wood, his 
chaplain.? In the absence of other candidates, it is at least possible to assume 
tentatively that Skelton was in fact official tutor to both princes and that other 
masters were employed for special purposes, André, for example, to teach them 
French. As Arthur was born in 1486, Skelton could have become his tutor as 
early as 1489. 

The poet’s scholastic attainments at that time would not render such a con- 
clusion untenable. As we have seen, before 1490 he had distinguished himself as 
a translator and been laureated at Oxford. He had written a fair body of verse 
in traditional forms (his ‘biting satires’ all coming much later), at a time when not 
only the King, Henry vu, but the King’s mother also, the beloved ‘Lady Mar- 
garet,’ was disposed to favor learning and poetry. One poem of this group, had 
it come down to us, might have settled the problem, the piece entitled ‘Prince 
Arthur’s Creacyoun.’ The translation, ‘Of Mannes Lyfe the Peregrynacioun,’ 
written ‘of my ladys grace at the contemplacyoun [i.e., as Dyce explains, in 


11, xx. 
2 Athenae (ed. Bliss), Vol. u, Part u, p. 3. 
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honour of the Lady Margaret],' might have been equally interesting. There is 
every reason in the character of the court and in Skelton’s attainments at the 
time for supposing that he might have been Arthur’s tutor as early as 1489 or 
1490. 

There remains that puzzling preface of Caxton’s before his Eneydos. Skelton 
is the only scholar whom Caxton mentions there, and it has always been difficult 
to understand why Caxton should go out of his way to drag Skelton in when 
England, with the impetus to learning lent by Duke Humphrey and others, was 
full of great scholars. This circumstance would have been easier to understand 
if there were the slightest trace of any connection between Caxton and Skelton, 
but not one of the poet’s works comes down to us with the imprint of that pub- 
lisher. What possible explanation can there be for Caxton’s very peculiar con- 
duct? 

Let us continue with Caxton’s Preface beyond the part already quoted through 

Dyce: 
* ... to me vnknowen: And also he [Skelton] hath redde the ix. muses and vnderstande 
theyr musicalle scyences. and to whom of theym eche scyence is appropred. I suppose he 
hath dronken of Elycon’s well. Then I praye hym & suche other to correcte adde or mynys- 
she where as he or they shall fynde faulte / ffor I haue but folowed my copye in frenshe 
as nygh as me is possyble / And yf ony worde be sayd therin well / I am glad. and yf 
otherwyse I submytte my sayd boke to theyr correctyon / Whiche boke I presente unto 
the hye born my tocomynge naturell & souerayn lord Arthur by the grace of god Prynce of 
Wales Duc of Cornewayll. & Erle of Chester fyrst bygeten sone and heyer vnto our most 
dradde natural] & souerayn lorde & most cristen kynge / Henry the vii. by the grace of 
god kynge of Englonde and of ffraunce & lord of Irelonde / byseching his noble grace 
{i.e. Arthur] to receyue it in thanke of me his moste humble subget & seruant / And I shall 
praye vnto almyghty god for his prosperous encreasyng in vertue / wysedom / and 
humanyte that he may be egal wyth the most renomed of alle his noble progenytours And 
so to lyue in this present lyf / that after this transitorye lyfe he and we alle may come to 
euerlastynge lyf in heuen / Amen:? 


Caxton’s edition of the Eneydos is listed in S. T. C. as having been printed 
‘after 22 June, 1490.’ Arthur’s birthday was September 19, and there is perhaps 
a possibility that the book was presented to him at that time. 

If Skelton was not Arthur’s tutor when this preface was written, Caxton’s 
reference to him remains unintelligible. If Skelton did occupy that position, 
nothing was more natural than that the printer in presenting to Arthur a book 
which he considered educational in character should defer to the child’s official 
tutor and ask him ‘to expowne and englysshe euery difficulte that is therein.’ 

In passing, let it be noted that Arthur was ‘created’ Knight of the Bath in 
1489 at the age of three, and Knight of the Garter in 1491 at the age of five. 


1 IT am aware that Brie, p. 9, suggests that the reference may be either to Elizabeth of York, or to 
the Countess of Surrey to whom Skelton dedicated the Garlande of Laurel, and that Ramsay, in his 
edition of Magnyfycence (E.E.T.S., E.S., xcvit1), p. exxvii, adopts the latter. Miss Hammond seems 
to prefer Dyce’s identification (English Verse, etc., p. 522). As there is no evidence that any of Skel- 
ton’s translations came late in his career, I prefer to believe that Dyce was correct. 

2 Italics mine. See Short Title Catalogue, No. 24,796. I have copied from the exemplar in the Henry 
E. Huntington Library. See also E.E.T.S., E.S., uxvu, p. 4 and E.E.T.S., cuxxvi, p. 109. 
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Skelton’s poem in honor of ‘Prince Arthur’s Creacyoun’ may have greeted either 
occasion. I incline to think it was written in 1489 and that Skelton at that time 
had charge of Arthur’s education. 

It only remains to suggest that the Speculum Principis must have been com- 
posed on the eve of Arthur’s marriage to Catherine of Aragon; and that, although 
it addresses both princes, it may well have owed its inspiration to the imminent 
separation of the tutor and the older pupil. 

Skelton’s Speculum Principis follows. In accordance with the editorial practice 
of Specutum, I have expanded the abbreviations of the original, which are 
common and simple, and modernized the punctuation. 


Fol. 


4° 


4’ 


5° 


5° 


6° 


7 


ad 


Ad strenuissimum principem longeque metuendissimum et obseruan- 
dissimum dominum suum, etc., in cuius, diuinissime indolis, tenera puericia 
Skeltonis laureatus quondam suus humilli-/mus didasculus, etc., hoc licet 
parum expositum tamen non ignobile compendium tanti principis nomini 
iam tum dicatum peculiariter cum omni obsequiosissima reuerencia, 
...2 
/inutilis patrie, inimicus reipublice quasi mutum simulacrum et imago 
sine spiritu pro certo reputatur.? 

Omitto Attilium agricolam qui tamen sue probitatis gracia ad imperium 
romanum/omnium suffragiis sublimatus est. 

Item: Quincium in ligone et marra sudantem qui similiter vocatus ad 
imperandum, republica romanorum bene gesta, deposita tan-/ta maiestate 
ad rusticam vitam rediit ductus autem sua sponte. Vide quanto precio 
utriusque probitas per idem tempus estimata fuit. 

Quid de Pirro commemorarem cuius in-/gens oblata pecunia ad efficien- 
dam federis confirmationem tamen, quia soli virtuti concedebant spretis 
muneribus quibus sepe iusticia peruertitur, romanorum potuit obpugnare 
neminem. 

/Principes igitur, mea sentencia, attenciori animo immercessibili virtutis 
gloria quam vana diuiciarum superbia suam vitam componerent. 

Catonis quidem opinio fuit, teste Aurelio/Augustino, v° de ciuitate dei, 
xiii,* rei publice romanorum gloriam probitate consulum quam vi arma- 
torum multo magis fuisse ampliatam. 

Nephas esset hoc Scipionis tacere memora-/bile eulogium. Illud certe, 
inquit, regnum cuius principes probitate vacant neque sunt nobilitate lit- 
terarum bene prediti, nunquam posse prosperari. 

Oratius odarum vates precepuus illud cu-/ius non moratus etiam prin- 
ceps illitteratus est miserabile iudicat regnum. 


1 Folio 1 is a blank insert of modern paper. The title-page is missing. I am indebted to the 
Modern Language Association for rotographs of this MS. 

* Folio $ is a blank leaf of modern paper. As the original folio $ is lost, we lack the end of the 
‘presentation’ of 1509, and the beginning of the original Speculum. 

* The reference should be to De civitate dei, v, 12. 
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Audiamus Aristotilem ad Alexandrum; lege centesimam epistolam.' 
8* Hostes tuos, Alexander, vicisti; plurima/regna acquisisti; imperia multa 
subiecisti; tocius monarchiam orientis optinuisti: veruntamen corporis et 
anime tue prouinciam per exiguam aut regere neglexisti aut gubernare 
nequiuisti. 
8’ /Ea propter relictis rebus omnibus et scienciarum prestabilitate (que est 
animi nobilis possessio) et inclita morum probitate (que utriusque hominis 
9* dicitur radiosa illuminacio) suam vitam/principes specialiter illustrarent 
ad minorum instrumentum quos bono suo incitarent exemplo summa ope 
porro eniti parere virtuti et moribus uti. 

Nostre huius iam apostraphe, et si acri-/us forsan vos vrgeat, tamen pa- 
cientes queso principes estote. 

Qui quidem vultis prestare ceteris maiestate et gloria studeatis, oportet 
omnibus prestare virtute et sciencia. Nam igno.. .*/subsidium. Habes 
consiliarios, scios aut nescios, illos incertos, istos inualidos. Solus sapis: 
O saxum! O lapis! Scias prodesse, in munero esse. Componis diuicias, fal- 
laces delicias quibus adicias/interitus primicias.* Quas te gloriabundum et 
martis alumnum. Non ferias gladio indocto labio. 

Neque hoc temere est quod spiritus sanctus per prophetam locutus ad- 
monuit omnes princi-/pes terre vt intelligerent ac nouissima prouiderent, 
vt euidencius patet Psalmo 1°.‘ ‘Et nunc reges,’ inquit, ‘intelligite, eru- 
dimini qui iudicatis terram.’ Et paulo post subiungitur: ‘Apprehendite 
disciplinam/nequando irascitur dominus et pereatis de via iusta, etc.’ 
Perinde acsi diceretur: semitas iusticie non seruant principes imperiti sed 
errant. 

Haud ab re esset, quo efficacioribus radici-/bus virtutes tum pullularent tum 
ramificarentur in cordibus principum, ex pluribus paucos principes citare 
in medio, quorum vita magis memorabilis quam laudabilis spurcissima 
contagione vi-/ciorum fuit contaminata. Non vt principes nostri occasionem 
emulandi; verum deuitandi capiant instrumentum. 

Nunquid ex insensatissimo mandato regis Ezechie morti oc-/cubuisse 
Ieremiam legimus prophetam domini? Ieremie, xxxviii°.® 

Pilatus quoque nequissime innocentissimum condempnauit Ihesum abiec- 
tissimo et crudelissimo mortis aculeo, Iohannis, xix®. Miserabili/tandem 
igitur afflictus interitu, et, vt quibusdam placuit, mortem sibi consciuit. 

Preterea, Manasses facinorosa fomes multorum malorum et olentissima 

14" sentina viciorum, suo malo exito popu. . . .*/Ad hee Saul quidem de pau- 
pere pago vocatus quem non sua humilis et infima, quia pascebat asinos, 


1 Thave been unable to run down this letter ascribed to Aristotle. 

2 A leaf is missing at this point, as is the corresponding leaf between folios 18 and 14. The broken 
word ‘igno-’ is not completed elsewhere in the MS. 

3 If it were not that the Speculum is actually signed by Skelton, one would have little doubt of 
his authorship after encountering here and later these heaped-up rhymes. 

4 The reference is correct for both the Authorized Version and the Vulgate: Psalmas, ii, 10 & 12. 

5 According to Jeremiah, xxxviii, the king was Zedekiah or Sedecias. 

* Leaf missing at this point. 
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et abstrusa propago sed primula sue virtutis florida imago duxit in regem. 
Postea/tamen factus elatus, pompa seductus et fastu glorioso (quod vicium 
pluries in nostros etiam principes cadit), et quia oblitus est deum factorem 
suum et quia astitit omni vie non recte, fuit igi-/tur, volente deo, illi semper 
euentus belli contrarius qui demum castris incircumcisorum hostiliter cir- 
cumuallatus, factus animo consternatus et mente confusa, potius quam in- 
cideret in animam inimicorum eius, suo (horesco referens) gladio eua- 
/ginato innixus pertinaciter intestinorum precordia letali vulnere cruentata 
infeliciter transuerberauit, vt habetur primo Regum.' Quamobrem sumopere 
principibus inuigilandum est virtutem, probitatem, scienciam, doctrinam, 
et disciplinam/sibi acquirant si hic temporaliter cum felicitatis gracia et 
alibi eternaliter cum immortalitatis gloria regnare decreuerint. 

Quisquis es—genus nullum, ordinem nullum, condicionem nullam, sexum 
nullum excipio, princeps licet magni-/ficentissimus—forte ratus iure me 
oportere tibi minus gratum meum compescere labellum auorum et pro- 
auorum reuerenciam et fastum tue generacionis me contra obiciens cla- 
ramque familiam, splendore gloria, luxu fama, regalibusque titulis/illustra- 
tam, vnde tibi promittis securitatem. Et quia occasionem tui notandi forte 
accipio meritissimam, ea propter Lucilio ciuica mordacitate auctori non 
penitendo cupio me relegabis. Sed, pace tua, sine, queso, tibi prius re- 
spondeam suc-/cincte et sub compendio quia hac nostra, vt ita dicam, pro- 
cellosissima tempestate fulmine verborum opus est. Iuuenale teste, difficile 
est saturam non scribere, etc. Sed nunc accinctus ad respondendum venio; 
aduerte, obsecro, diligenter. 

/Esto sis de celebri familia, cogita tamen non impossibilia magis tibi 
damna exilia quam tuis patribus fata similia: vulnera funera miserabilia, 
suspecta tempora formidabilia, occulta odia inestimabilia, factis contraria, 
verba civilia,/horrida bella execrabilia, caritas rara, tedia millia, pretextus 
amoris, corda debilia, rata sunt hodie cras forte vilia, plura pericula in- 
opinabilia, discrimina multa ineuitabilia, fortuna statuit nulla stabilia, 
prospera diu non durabi-/lia, aspera aduersa importabilia, nunc bona nunc 
mala semper mobilia — cuncta sub sole sunt mutabilia. 

Verum ne huius libelli nimia prolixitas ingeneraret tibi fastidium legendi, 
florentissime princeps et domine mihi colendissime, paucis/igitur quibus- 
dam preceptis breuiter proditis memorie tue mox inceptis periodum im- 
ponere constituto: 

Ante omnia gulam abhominare. Sobrietatem et temperanciam cole. 
Crapulam proscribe. Luxuriam detestare. Prostibulum/scortorum fuge. 
Noli nuptias temerare. Virgines noli deflorare. Viduas noli violare. Coniu- 
gem tibi delige quam unice semper dilige. Non sis immemor beneficii. Facile 
non credas omni spiritui. Alteram partem audito. Affabilis esto. Adulatores 
prose-/quere odio. Acquiesce sano consilio. Non sis parcus. Scis cum ratione 
munificus, largus, benignus, et dapsilis. 


1 The reference is correct for the Vulgate in which Samuel appears as the first and second books o 
Kings. For the Authorized Version, the reference is J Samuel, xxxi, 4. 
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Iram cohibeas. Neminem irrideas. Fidem serua. Scurras increpa. Susurros 
obiurga. Constanciam ama./Cogita de fama. Sit bona non vana. Diu 
delibera. Loquere pauca. Libenter audias, tarde discucias. Famulos respice 
et illos refice. Honora medicos, consule philosophos, venerare theologos. 
Amplectere poetas et cole camerarias tanquam Micenas; quia multi mu- 
/liones sed pauci Polliones. Dissimulare noli. Non consulas tibi soli. Semper 
pius, semper propicius, semper mansuetus, clemens, mitis, et humilis. Esto 
fortis in aduersis, cautus in prosperis. Condoleas miseris. Deum obsecra. 
Pauperibus eroga. Dis-/ce compati, disce misereri ex Marcellino, Cesare 
Iulio, Pompeio, Alexandro, Tito, Theodosio, qui principes clarissimi fuere 
pientissimi. Libros lege, cronica percurre, historias aduerte, manda mem- 
orie. Noli obliuisci veluti remissi quorum/est cumulus et infinitus numerus. 

Iusticiam obserua: Themistoclem interroga, Carridium Cirum considera, 
Lucium Valerium postula, Traianum inuoca, Brutum voluta, quos omnes 
tecum reputa celeberrimos in iusticia. 

/Nunc postremo inuocabo et cum psalmista perorabo. Deus iudicium 

tuum regi da et iusticiam tuam filio regis iudicare populum tuum in iusticia 
et pauperes tuos in iudicio. Psalmo octuagesimo nono. 
/Reuolucionum Saturni decada 4, inchoata quinto primo post Messiam 
notabili volente Albumisar 2°, coniunccionum differencia 8”. Editum Lati- 
num et plene consummatum primoribus minoribus quibus forsan non in 
commodum. Per Britonum vatem Skeltonida Laureatum, etc. 

/Apud Eltham, 28 Augusti, anno gracie, Mccccct. 





Ad tanti principis maiestatem in sua puericia, quando erat insignitus 
Dux Eboraci, etc., Skeltonis Laureatus hoc Epigramma, et. 


/Si quid habes, mea musa, dei resonantis amenam, 
Laurigeri citharam tu modo tange liram, 

Et liricas modulare fides dilecta sororum, 
Carmina cantando de redolente Rosa. 

Pullulat ex rubeo bene florida planta roseto, 
Grata nouella Rosa stipite digna suo, 

/Nobilis Henricus celebri de sanguine cretus. 
Nobilis ille puer nobilitate patris, 

Insuper est dignus cantari clarus alumnus, 
Quem simul et matris nobilitauit honor. 

En nouus Ebrancus merito redimitus honore, 
Hectora quem boreas/credit habere suum. 

Sit licet ille minor natu tamen inclita proles. 
Sub teneris annis nobilitate viret, 

Quem neque Narcissus quem non Iperione natus, 
Iudice me, rosea vincere parte potest. 


1 This is Psalm lxxi, 1 & 2 in the Vulgate; xxii, 1 & 2 in the Authorized Version. 
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Salue semideus, re-/gali stirpe creatus, 
Tu mihi cantandus carmine pierio; 
Dum mea fatati tendentur stamina fusi, 
Te mea Calliope concinet egregium. 
Tribuat michi Iuppiter Feretrius ne teram 
tempus apud Eurotam, etc. 





Ad serenissimam iam nunc suam maiestatem regiam, Skeltonidis Laureati 
non ignobile palinodium, etc. 


Iam nunc pierios cantus et carmina laudis, 
Diua, refer. Meritos Regi cantemus honores, 
Inclitus Henricus, noster formosus Alexis, 
Sceptriger Octauus, noster fortissimus Hector, 
Maior Scipiades, quo non mage stre-/nuus vllus, 
Omne decus Britonum, validus Marcellus in armis. 
Belligeri Martis probitates sepe secutus, 
Qui celebres laudes Anglorum mittet ad astra, 
Carmine meoneo cuius dignissima fama est. 
/Dulce meum decus est, illi hanc ego phillida mitto. 
Dulce meum decus est, illi mea plectra repono. 
Dulce meum decus est, illi mea carmina seruo. 
Tribuat michi Iuppiter Feretrius ne teram tempus 
apud Eurotam. 





Skeltonis Laureatus, didasculus quondam Regius, etc., tacitus secum in 
soliloquio ceu vir totus obliuioni datus aut tanquam mortuus a corde, etc. 

Proh deum atque hominum fidem, vnde hoc mihi quod ego seorsum ab 
aliis tanto tamque singulari sim fato! Cui nec regalis munificentia nec for- 
tune benignitas adhuc opulentius dignatur aspirare. O celum, O Maria, cui 
imputabo illud? Ah, imponam ne illud diis/iratis forsan mihi. Insaniam 
tantam non committam. Sed ne imponam ego tanto tamque munifico regi 
remisse largitatis notabilem labem? Auertat hoc deus optimus, maximus, 
qui omnia ponderat cum equabilissima lance in statera amplissime lar- 
/gitatis sue, quique dat omnibus affluenter et non improperat, etc. 

Dixi. 

Ualeto princeps, omnium principium facile princeps. Regem te calleas 
regere non regie. Audi Samuelem, Lege Danielem, Tolle Ismaelem. Tolle. 
Tolle! 


Tue Henry E. Huntineton Liprary. 
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THE STORY OF THE MAGIC HORN: A STUDY IN THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF A MEDIAEVAL 
FOLK TALE 


By EDMUND KURT HELLER 


IN COMPARISON with the problem of the origin and development of the Grail 
legend, the story of another vessel which appears in many Arthurian tales has 
found little attention. Nevertheless, it may be shown that the story of the Magic 
Horn! has survived in various European countries for more than six hundred 
years after its first appearance in literature, and that several outstanding poets 
have made use of the underlying motif, although interpreting it in ways of their 
own. 

The first literary document which mentions the Magic Horn is the Old French 
Lai du Cor. According to H. Dorner, the author of the latest critical edition,’ 
this poem was written by a Norman author in England in the third quarter of 
the twelfth century, and preceded the lats of Marie de France. Besides being the 
oldest, to the present day it remains the most charming version of the story. Its 
language is simple and naive, and relatively few names are introduced. The 
action takes place on Absolution Day at Carlion where 30,000 knights with their 
ladies are assembled at King Arthur’s court for a feast. While they are waiting 
for dinner a young squire arrives on horseback; as a gift from his master, King 
Mangons de Moraine, he presents the king with a wonderful ivory horn, made by 
a fairy. Before receiving his reward the messenger departs hurriedly. The king 
orders his chaplain to read aloud the inscription which the horn bears. Reluc- 
tantly the latter makes known that no man whose wife ever has been faithless 
or even has harbored a faithless desire may drink from the horn without spilling 
its contents. The king immediately decides on taking the test, and spills the 
wine with which it is filled. In his sudden anger he threatens the queen with a 
knife, but his knights prevent him from injuring her. Thereupon he makes all 
of his knights take the test, and all of them fail like their royal master, with the 
exception of Caradoc, who drinks without spilling a drop after his beautiful wife 
has encouraged him. He is awarded the horn, and all guests take leave and re- 
turn to their homes. 

About fifty years after the Lai du Cor, a shorter version of the horn story 
appeared in the first continuation of Crestien’s Perceval le Gallois,’ the author- 
ship of which is unknown. The episode does not seem to be based directly on the 
lai, although the two stories are very similar. It is found at the end of the Livre 
de Carados, which J. D. Bruce called ‘the most readable of the French metrical 


1 For the literature on the subject up to 1883, see the painstaking study of O. Warnatsch, Der 
Mantel (Breslau, 1883); also P. Piper's article in Héfische Epik (Kirschner, Deutsche Nationallitera- 
tur 11, 245-248). 

2H. Dorner, Robert Biquet’s Lai du Cor mit einer Einleitung iiber Sprache und A'fassungszeit 
(Strassburg diss., 1907). 

3 Der Percevalroman (Li Contes del Graal) von Christian von Troyes, unter Benutzung des von G. 
Baist nachgelassenen handschriftlichen Materials herausgegeben von A. Hilka (Halle, 1932). 
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romances of the Arthurian cycle, with the exception of Chrétien’s works.” In 
comparing the details of the story with the Lai du Cor, we notice that many re- 
finements have been introduced. The king’s attack on the queen has disappeared, 
he even conceals his anger and treats the whole matter rather humorously. A new 
feature of the horn is its magic power of changing water into wine. 

Of the Livre de Carados there is a translation into Middle High German which 
was made in the years 1331-35 by Claus Wisse and Philipp Colin.? They had be- 
fore them a French manuscript which for the most part was identical with 
MS. 12,576 of the Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris. As this latter has not been 
edited it will be interesting to compare its text, which gives more details than that 
of the Mons manuscript,’ with its Middle High German translation. In the ap- 
pendix we offer a transcription taken, with the kind assistance of P. B. Fay, from 
an enlargement of Rotograph 57 of the Modern Language Association of Amer- 
ica. To this we have added the parallel passages from the Alsatian Parzival, ac- 
cording to Schorbach’s edition. 

The comparison of the French and German poems makes two points apparent: 
First, it would be difficult to name a closer translation of any Old French story 
into Middle High German, and therefore the statement‘ that Wisse and Colin 
did not know French at all is absurd. Second, the German authors show an ab- 
solute lack of originality and do not introduce the slightest new element into the 
story. For this reason it seems unnecessary to list their work among the in- 
dependent German versions. 

In comparison with the Lai du Cor and the Livre de Carados, two other treat- 
ments of the Magic Horn story in Old French are relatively insignificant. The 
first of these we find in the Prose Tristan.5 Here a knight is on his way to King 
Arthur’s court with the horn at the order of Morgan the Fay, who desires to have 
the queen disgraced by the test. On the road the messenger is met and defeated 
by another knight who forces him to take the horn to King Mark’s court instead. 
Queen Iseut and her ladies take the test and all fail, with the exception of four. 
This episode from the Prose Tristan has been retold by Malory in his Morte 
Darthur.® 
The other story is incorporated in one of the branches of the Roman de Renard, 
entitled Le Renart Contrefait.’ As it is based entirely on the Livre de Carados, we 
only mention it for the sake of completeness. The only new element introduced 
is that the horn appears as a cup. 

For several centuries following, the story seems to have lapsed into oblivion 


1J. D. Bruce, The Evolution of Arthurian Romance (Gittingen, 1923), 1, 301. 

2 Ed. K. Schorbach, Elséssische Literaturdenkmdler aus dem XIV-XVII. Jahrhundert, 5. Band 
Strassburg, 1888); E. K. Heller, ‘Studies on the Alsatian Parzival,’ The Germanic Review, v (1930), 
109 ff. 

3 Perceval le Gallois ou le Conte du Graal, publié par Ch. Potvin. 7 vols. (Mons, 1867; Paris, 1868). 

* W. Golther, Die deutsche Literatur im Mittelalter (Stuttgart, 1922), p. 410 f. 

5 E. Léseth, Le Roman en Prose de Tristan, etc. (Paris, 1891), pp. 39, 136, 187, 178. 

®° T. Malory, Le Morte Darthur, viii, cap. 34, ed. H. O. Sommer (London, 1889), 1, 324 f. 

7 F. Wolf, Le Roman de Renart le Contrefait (Akademie der Wissenschaften, philosophisch-histo- 
rische Klasse, vol. x, Vienna, 1862), pp. 71-86. 
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in France until in 1671 it was revived by J. de la Fontaine in a poem entitled La 
Coupe Enchantée. Henri Regnier, the editor of the critical edition of the poet’s 
complete works, lists with much erudition in the preface to this Conte! a great 
number of other chastity tests, many of which are from the orient. Of the original 
story the author has kept only the magic power of the vessel, which again ap- 
pears as a cup; by pointing out the futility of testing a wife’s faith he gives the 
story an entirely new meaning. Main emphasis is laid on the evil of jealousy: 

Pauvres gens! dites-moi, qu’est-ce que cocuage? 

Quel tort vous fait-il, quel dommage? 

Qu’est-ce enfin que ce mal dont tant de gens de bien 

Se moquent avec juste cause? 

Quand on l’ignore, ce n’est rien; 

Quand on le sait, c’est peu de chose. 


To be deceived in love need not be considered a great misfortune: 


Quand on prend comme il faut cet accident fatal, 
Cocuage n’est point un mal. 


The poet even banteringly asserts that, like Helen of Troy after her experience 
with Paris, a wife may become more desirable to her husband after an escapade: 


Pour toutes ces raisons je persiste en ma thése 
Cocuage est un bien. 


In the poem the enchanted cup is in the possession of Damon; at first it shows 
that his wife Caliste is faithful. When, however, jealousy causes the husband to 
drink every quarter of an hour for a week, the cup reacts and sprinkles its owner. 
Damon now takes pleasure in offering it to others in order to have them share his 
humiliation. Finally Renaud appears and refuses to drink, at the same time ex- 
pounding the futility of the knowledge gained by means of the cup. 

On the French stage the motif of the cup of truth appeared for the first time 
in 1688 when the prose comedy La Coupe Enchantée by M. Chammelay? was per- 
formed. The play has been incorporated in the critical edition of La Fontaine’s 
works, as the poet’s collaboration seems to be a certainty. This time the magic 
cup has been bought from an Arab by Anselme, the owner of a castle. Like Damon 
in the poem he has become a woman hater and rejoices in exposing the faithless- 
ness of the sex by means of his choice possession. Finally a peasant by the name 
of Thibaut cures him of his misogyny, and the public breaking of the instrument 
of jealousy concludes the play. 

The question of La Fontaine’s source is easily solved; there cannot be any 
doubt that his story is based exclusively on a similar episode in Ariosto’s Orlando 
Furioso,’ and therefore the Italian poet must be given credit for first introducing a 
modern spirit into the mediaeval cast. Toward the end of Canto xt, Rinaldo is 
invited into a castle near the river Po. His host owns a magic cup, Il Nappo 
Fatato, which, according to the author, is similar to the one made for King Arthur 


1M. H. Regnier, uvres de J. de la Fontaine, nouvelle Ed. (Paris, 1889), v, 88-150. 
2 Tbid., (Paris, 1891), v1, 489-495. 
3 L. Ariosto, Orlando Furioso, ed. S. Debenedetti (Bari, 1928), 111, 252. 
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by Morgue the Fay. The owner takes delight in exposing to his guests the 
treachery of their wives by means of the cup. After due consideration, Rinaldo 
refuses to drink, with the words: 


Mia donna é donna, et ogni donna é molle: 
lascian star mia credenza come stasse. 
43,6 


Non so s’in questo io mi sia saggio o stolto; 

ma non vo’ piu saper, che mi convegna. 

Or questo vin dinanzi mi sia tolto: 

sete non n’ho, ne vo’ che me ne vegna; 
43,7 


Pio Rajnat has tried to solve the difficult problem of establishing Ariosto’s sources 
for this episode. He traces the motif through the French Prose Tristan and the 
Perceval continuation back to the Lai du Cor. 

Besides inspiring La Fontaine, Ariosto has provided a plot for a comedy to an 
outstanding modern Spanish author, Jacinto Benavente. His play? is entitled 
La Copa Encantada, Zarzuela en un Acto, con el Asunto de un Cuento de Ariosto, 
and was performed for the first time in Madrid in 1907. The author character- 
izes it in the Prologo as follows: 


Es un cuento zumbén de magia y burleria 
de cuando un arte amable 4 todo sonreia. 
Falta el mayor encanto a la copa encantada: 
los versos del poeta por quien fué cincelada. 


The scene is laid in Italy during the fifteenth century, but certain resemblances, 
which apparently have not yet been pointed out, indicate that the author also 
was influenced by La Fontaine. Again the cup is held by the owner of a castle 
whose son falls in love. There is a tutor in both plays, and the solution is rather 
similar. 

On the whole, the development of the Magic Horn story in France, Italy, and 
Spain does not offer difficult problems. A puzzling question appears when we 
trace the story in England; the relationship of the horn test to a similar test by 
means of a magic cloak. In Old French there is the story of a mantle test which 
runs concurrently with the drinking test, but the two tests have never been 
combined. In English we have no poem which restricts itself to the cloak test; 
the two motifs appear together in a poem of 196 lines, entitled The Boy and the 
Manile, which seems entirely independent from the French, Italian, and Spanish 
stories. The poem has come down to us in two different versions reproduced by 
Thomas Percy in his Reliques of Old English Poetry; the first of these versions 


1 P. Rajna, Fonti dell’ Orlando Furioso (Florence, 1900), pp. 576 ff. 

2 J. Benavente, Teatro (Madrid, 1908), xv, 109-162. 

* Percy’s Reliques of Ancient English Poetry, nach der ersten Ausgabe von 1765 herausgegeben von 
M. M. A. Schrier, 2 Bde. (Berlin, 1893), 1, 556-563, 783-789, 1036, 1060. The Boy and the Mantle 
also reproduced in The English and Scottish Popular Ballads, ed. F. J. Child (Boston: The Riverside 
Press, 1898), 1, 257-274. 
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has been translated into German by J. G. Herder.' After an introduction of four 
lines the testing of the ladies by means of a mantle which a boy messenger pulls 
forth from between two nutshells is told in 146 lines. First Queen Guinever is 
put to shame, than the lady of Kay, and the wife of an old knight. When Crad- 
dock’s wife passes the ordeal she is assailed by the queen in the vilest manner, 
whereupon the boy admonishes the king he should punish his wife. There follows 
in 28 lines a second test which is not found on the continent, the carving of a wild 
boar’s head. Again Craddock is the only one present who succeeds. The account 
of the horn test with which the poem closes in 12 lines is rather colorless. There is 
no reason for disagreeing with Percy when he states in the preface to his second 
version that ‘the ballad does not bear the least ressemblance to an old French 
piece intitled Le Court Mantel.’ He is less definite when he continues, ‘a friend 
very conversant with British Antiquities just now informs me that the story of 
the Boy and the Mantle is taken from what is related in some of the old Welch 
manuscripts, of Tegan Earfron, one of King Arthur’s mistresses.’ It may, how- 
ever, be assumed that the English version goes back directly to the old Celtic 
tradition. 

Another English poem, from the late Middle Ages, which tells the story of the 
Magic Horn was apparently unknown to Percy. It is entitled The Cockwold’s 
Daunce,? and relates in coarse language that King Arthur was in possession of a 
bugle horn which made all cuckolds spill its contents. Once the king was prevailed 
upon to take the test himself and failed shamefully. In contradistinction to all 
other old versions there is nobody present who passes the test, and the whole 
affair seems to be considered a big joke. Instead of being angry with the queen 
as in the Old French poem, King Arthur takes the matter rather philosophically, 
like Rinaldo in Ariosto’s poem: 


Be Jhesu cryst, that is a-boffe, 

That man aught me gode loffe 

That ley by my quene; 

I wer worthy hym to honour, 

Both in castell and in towre, 

With rede skerlyt and grene: 

Fore he me helpyd, when I was forth, 
To chere my wyfe and make here myrth, 


We leave it to Celtic scholars to throw more light on the development of the 
story on British soil,’ and we proceed to take up the story of the Magic Horn in 
German literature, where we find the greatest number of single versions. 

In German the drinking test occurs for the first time in Heinrich von dem Tiir- 


1 Herders Simmtliche Werke, ed. B. Suphan (Berlin, 1885), xxv, 244-250. 

2 Reproduced by T. G. v. Karajan in Friihlingsgabe fiir Freunde dilterer Literatur (Vienna, 1839), 
pp. 17-27. This is a new reading of the MS. The poem had been published before by C. H. Hartshorne 
in Ancient Metrical Tales (London, 1829), pp. 209-221. 

3 L. Paton, Studies in the Fairy Mythology of Arthurian Romance (Boston, 1903), p. 109 f.; J. Loth, 
Les Mabinogion (1913), 1, 306, note; T. P. Cross, ‘Notes on the Chastity-testing Horn and Mantle,’ 
Modern Philology, x (Jan., 1913), 289-299; R. S. Loomis, Celtic Myth and Arthurian Romance (New 
York, 1927), pp. 151, 232-235. 
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lin’s epic Diu Kréne, which was written between 1215 and 1220.' The author knew 
many Arthurian romances of his day, and his story as a whole is unsurpassed in 
confusion by any other Middle High German epic. For this reason the problem 
of his sources has not been solved satisfactorily. It is evident that for his drinking 
test story of 2214 lines he had French sources which were older than the Lai 
du Cor, but have not come down to us. He has introduced peculiar elements which 
seem to be very old: The messenger sings before the castle like a siren, 


mit einer stimme, diu was hel, 
slieze unde pleine, 
als einer sireine. 

935-7 


His steed is half horse, half dolphin; instead of hair he has fins; his master is the 
king of the ocean, ‘uz dem mer kiinec Priure.’ While in the oldest French versions 
the test is taken by the men, and in the Prose Tristan by the ladies, in this oldest 
German version both men and women take it. The horn appears as a cup with a 
lid, and the king and the messenger are the only two persons who drink without 
spilling the contents. The Carados episode has not been introduced, but the test 
is followed by a single combat between the messenger and Kei, in which the latter 
is downed from his horse and humiliated. Like the French Perceval continuation 
which is contemporaneous with Diu Kréne, the poem is characterized by a super- 
abundance of proper nouns. The author states in line 2360 that he is naming those 
who were unknown to Meister Hartman. 

Heinrich’s version is the longest of all stories of the horn test. Nevertheless no 
other Middle High German poet seems to refer to it. But after the knightly ideals 
had vanished in Germany, the drinking horn story, like a phoenix from the ashes, 
turned up in a new setting in a mediaeval Meisterlied, entitled Dis is frauw tris- 
terat horn von Saphoien, the manuscript of which is dated 1451. It was printed 
for the first time in 1802; today it is more readily available in Zingerle’s reprint.’ 
The poem tells in nine stanzas of twelve lines each a story which, on the whole, 
is identical with the Lai du Cor. The bearer of the horn this time is a maiden, the 
donor, as in the French Prose Tristan, a queen. After a secretary has reluctantly 
read the inscription and the messenger taken her departure, Kunik Artaus drinks 
from the horn and spills the contents. His anger is manifested rather coarsely: 


er wolt die kiinegin da an dem tisch geschlagen han: 
das understuend ein ritter junk, der selb hieS Yban. 


New are the names of the guests; they are all kings, of Greece, England, Prussia, 
Hungary, France, and der kinig Karlinge. The winner of the contest is the King 
of Spain. 

The shortness of the Meisterlied prevented its author from giving many details 
of the story. Those we find in a shrovetide play of the Augsburg MS., Ain hup- 


1 Diu Kréne, zum ersten Mal herausgegeben von G. H. F. Scholl (Stuttgart, 1852), lines 917-3131. 

? P. J. Bruns, Beitrige zur kritischen Bearbeitung unbenutzter alter Handschriften (Braunschweig, 
1802), 1, 139-147. 

3 Germania (Vienna, 1862), v, 101-105. 
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sches Vasnacht Spill von Kiinig Artus,’ which must have been a roaring success 
in its day. It begins with the inviting of seven guests to Arthur’s court. In 
addition the queen proposes that the king’s sister, ‘die kiinigin von Zipper,’ be 
invited, but the king refuses this quite angrily. When the guests have arrived the 
scene changes to the country of the sister who dispatches a girl with the horn to 
her brother’s court, at the same time giving her the order not to reveal the iden- 
tity of the sender. The messenger then performs her errand; she calls her mistress 
‘Ain furstin von des mires endt,’ and in another place ‘Ain fraw des mers,’ which 
reminds us of a similar passage in Diu Kréne. In the next scene the returned mes- 
senger reports at home on the presentation of the horn. Arthur now has the in- 
scription on the present read aloud by Weigion, which seems rather superfluous, 
as the messenger had already explained the magic of the horn orally. The test 
now follows as in the Meisterlied, but this is not all. When the King of Spain has 
won the horn a knight, Ayax by name, denounces Weigion as the betrayer of the 
queen, and a judicial combat follows which clears the accused and leads to the 
exiling of the slanderer. The play ends with a dance and the leave taking of the 
guests. 

Warnatsch has made it apparent? that both the Meisterlied and the Fastnacht- 
spiel of the horn test are based on a lost Middle High German source. Neither 
of the two has used the word Wunderhorn which occurred for the first time in the 
most famous collection of German folk poetry, Des Knaben Wunderhorn, pub- 
lished in the years 1806-8 by A. von Arnim and C. Brentano.* Today this title is 
associated in the mind of every educated German with Moritz von Schwind’s 
well-known painting of a boy resting in the woods and drinking from a large 
horn, but in naming their collection the authors thought of quite a different scene. 
They explained their title in an introductory poem Das Wunderhorn,‘ which 
both in metre and in contents shows clearly the influence of the Lai du Cor. It 
may be noticed that the authors used the setting of their French model, but did 
not proceed to the drinking test. We see the reason for this when we look up their 
source, a volume of poetry published in 1784 by A. Elwert.' Here we find in 32 
lines a reprint of the beginning of the Old French poem under the title Une 
Romance; this is followed by a translation into German in 31 lines which bears 
the peculiar heading Eine alt franzésche (!) Romanze, nach der englischen Ueber- 
setzung verdeutscht. In reproducing Elwert’s poem rather closely Arnim and Bren- 
tano did not know that it represented the original introduction of the horn test 
story, which they told in another poem entitled Die Ausgleichung.6 Here they 


1A. v. Keller, Fastnachtspiele aus dem fiinfzehnten Jahrhundert, Nachlese (Stuttgart, 1858), pp. 
183-215, 332. 

2 Loc. cit., p. 66. 

* A. Birlinger und W. Crecelius, Des Knaben Wunderhorn. Alte deutsche Lieder gesammelt von L. A. 
von Arnim und C. Brentano (2 Bde. Wiesbaden, 1874); F. Rieser, Des Knaben Wunderhorn und seine 
Quellen (Dortmund, 1908), pp. 35, 49, 53, 56, 65, 66, 88-88; O. Warnatsch, ‘Des Knaben Wunderhorn 
und der lai du corn,’ Zeitschrift fiir vergleichende Literaturgeschichte, x1 (1897), 481 f. 

* Loc. cit., 1, 11 f. 

5 A. Elwert, Ungedrukte Reste alten Gesangs nebst Stiicken neurer Dichtkunst (Giesen und Marburg, 
1784), pp. 11-14. ® Loc. cit., 1, 489-491. 
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merged the horn and mantle tests and added a very confused new conclusion. 
The story runs as follows: While the king sits at table with his guests, a girl ap- 
pears with a golden cup, and a boy with a mantle. The king offers the coat to the 
queen, and the queen places the cup filled with wine before the king. Both fail in 
the tests, as after them do all the guests, with the exception of the youngest lady 
and the oldest gentleman present. When these two receive the magic objects as 
presents, they change into dwarf and fairy respectively and pour a drop from the 
cup on the coat. King and queen now pass the tests, and everybody is happy. No 
German literary work has retold the story since Arnim and Bretano killed it 
with the following conclusion: 

Nun prunkten sie noch manches Jahr 

Mit Becher und mit Mantel, 

Und jeder Ritter trank ihn wohl, 

Er stand wohl jeder Frau. 

Doch wuchs mit jedem neuen Jahr 

Der Flecken in dem Mantel, 

Der Becher klang wie Blech so hohl, 

Sie stellten beide zur Schau. 


After having traced the wanderings of the Magic Horn story through European 
literature let us consider its place in the history of fiction.! That we have before 
us one of the numerous chastity tests is evident, and also that the story as a 
whole is closely related to the mantle test, of which the first version, Le Fabliau 
du Court Mantel,? is almost contemporaneous with the Lai du Cor. Throughout 
the Middle Ages we have about as many repetitions of the mantle test as of the 
horn story. The second oldest Arthurian epic in Middle High German, Ulrich 
von Zatzikhoven’s Lanzelet,’ written about 1195, contains a version which seems 
older than the French fabliau. We have a mantle story by the author of Diu 
Kréne,‘ one Dutch and three Norse versions,’ and in Germany a Meisterlied® 
and a Fastnachtsspiel.” 

The question arises whether horn and mantle tests are branches of the same 
story, or if one of them has priority over the other. It is significant that in Percy’s 
The Boy and the Manile, which doubtless goes back to a very old tradition, the 
mantle test has preponderance. 

Since C. B. Lewis® recently established Greek parallels for the Ywain story, 


1 F. Liebrecht, John Dunlop’s Geschichte der Prosadichtungen, aus dem Englischen tibertragen und 
vielfach vermehrt und berichtigt (Berlin, 1851), pp. 76, 85, 538. 

2 Ed. by F. Wulff in Romania, x1v, 343-380. See also F. Wolf, ‘Du Mantel mautaillé,’ in Ueber die 
Lais, Sequenzen und Leiche (Heidelberg, 1841), pp. 342-377; ‘Le Manteau mal taillé’, in Fabliaur ou 
Contes, traduits ou extraits par Legrand d’Aussy (8rd ed., Paris, 1829), pp. 126-151. 

3 Ed. by K. A. Hahn (Frankfurt a.M., 1845), lines 5679-6228. 

* Warnatsch, passim. 

5 G. Cederschidld and F. A. Wulff, Versions Nordiques du Fabliau Francais Le Mantel Mautaillé 
(Lund, 1877). 

6 Meisterlieder der Kolmarer Handschrift, herausgegeben von K. Bartsch (Stuttgart, 1862), pp. 
373-376. 

7 A. v. Keller, Fastnachtspiele aus dem fiinfzehnten Jahrhundert (Stuttgart, 1853), 1, 664-678. 

8 C. B. Lewis, Classical Mythology and Arthurian Romance (Oxford University Press, 1982). 
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the idea of looking for magic horns and cloaks in the classics is tempting. We find 
a number of instances! where ideas of purity are attached to priestly and royal 
garments; we read of a shirt of snowy whiteness which turned black when the 
owner died, and remember Creusa’s robe.” Horns are associated with river gods in 
Greece,’ and by peculiar incidence the sirens appear as the daughters of Achelous. 

In spite of these classical motifs there does not seem to be sufficient evidence 
of their direct influence on the stories of horn and mantle. In taking up the 
history of drinking horns we find them mostly mentioned as Germanic instru- 
ments. Caesar tells us that the Germans had drinking horns adorned with silver 
bands.‘ Among Viking antiquities there were famous horns, notably the two 
golden Gallehus horns,® and two horns are depicted in the third pannel of the 
Tapestry of Bayeux. Of special interest is the report by Saxo Grammaticus® on 
the image of the god Suantouithus in Riigen which held a horn. Every year a 
priest poured out its contents at the foot of the statue before refilling it. To the 
present day drinking horns are widely used by fraternities in German univer- 
sities, and every member looks eagerly for the moment when an unsuspecting 
guest gets a sprinkling from such a vessel when he handles it for the first time. 

Taking into consideration these Germanic elements we might offer as a pos- 
sible solution of the problem of priority of horn and mantle tests the theory that 
the horn test may have come into being as a variant of the mantle test under the 
influence of Germanic drinking customs. 


Appendix. 


Parallel readings from MS. 12576, Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris, and the 
Alsatian Parzival, ed. by Schorbach. 


fol. 70v., line 43 Schorbach: 7304 


Que qu’ il dist che, grant aleiire die wil er also rette das, 

En la sale est laiens entrez in den sal komen waz 

Sor -I- grant cheval desfublez uf eime grosen rosse herlich 

-I- chevaliers s’espee chainte. ein ritter, het ein swert umbe sich. 
D’une escarlate en vermeil tainte ane mantel men in do vant, 


1 A. E. Crawley, ‘Dress,’ in Encycl. of Religion and Ethics, ed. J. Hastings (London and New York, 
1908-27), v, 40-72. 

2 K. F. Smith, ‘Magic, Greek and Roman,’ ibid., vim, 288a. 

3 A. C. Pearson, ‘Achelous,’ ibid., 1, 73a: ‘He possessed the power of metamorphosis and assumed 
the form of a wild bull. In the course of the fight, one of his horns was broken off by Herakles; he 
ransomed it from his conqueror by giving in exchange for it the Horn of Amaltheia or cornucopia.’ 

4 De bell. gall., v1, 28. 

5 A. Olrik, Viking Civilization, revised by H. Ellekilde (New York, 1930), gives p. 29 a picture of 
one of the two golden Gallehus horns; K. Brunner, “Trinkhorn,’ in Hoops, Reallerikon (1918), 1v, 
363 f.; S. Miiller, Nordische Altertumskunde, trans. Jiriczek (Strassburg, 1897-98), 11, 99, 155; J. A. 
MacCulloch, ‘Horns,’ in Encyel. of Rel. and Eth., v1, 791-796. 

6 Sazonis Grammatici Gesta Danorum, herausgegeben von A. Holder (Strassburg, 1886), xiv, 565 
f.: ‘In dextra cornu uario metalli genere excultum gestabat, quod sacerdos sacrorum eius peritus an- 
nuatim mero perfundere consueuerat, ex ipso liquoris habitu sequentis anni copias prospecturus. . . . 
Veteri deinde mero ad pedes simulacri libamenti nomine defuso, uacuefactum poculum recenti im- 
buit. . . . Qua finita, admotum ori poculum nimia bibendi celeritate continuo haustu siccauit, reple- 
tumque mero simulacri dextere restituit.’ 
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Estoit vestus molt richement 
Et bel et acesmeement 

Et a son col pendu -I- cor 
D’yvoire a riches bendes d’or 
Plaines de pierres prescieuses 
Molt riches et molt vertueuses. 
Devant le roi en est venus, 

Si est lues a pié descendus 

Et dist oiant toz hautement: 
‘Artu sire, je vos present 

Cest cor qui Boenet a non. 
Riches est d’or et de facon. 
Mais plus est buens por autre rien, 
Car par verité vos di bien, 
Faites le emplir de fontaine 

Ou d’une autre eve dolce et saine, 
Lues estera li mieldres vins 

Et li plus buens et li plus fins 
Qu’en troveroit en tot le mont, 
Et trestot cil qui laiens sont 

I porront boire pres a pres 

Et tuit aront de vin adés.’ 
‘Por icel seignor qui ne ment,’ 
Fait Kex, ‘ci a riche present.’ 
Lors li redist li chevaliers: 

‘Si m’ait Diex, biax sire chiers, 
Ja nus chevaliers n’i bevra 

Se s’amie trichié li a 

Ou sa feme tot autresi 

Que li vins n’espande sor lui.’ 
‘Ostez,’ fait Kex li seneschax, 
‘Si m’ait Diex, sire vassax, 


Or valt molt mains vostre presens.’ 


Li rois devant totes ses gens 
Fist le cor de fontaine emplir. 
Guenievre ne se pot tenir 
Qu’oiant toute la cort ne die: 
‘Biax sire chiers, n’i bevez mie, 
Car c’est alcuns enchantemens 
Por faire honte a bones gens. 
Nus sages hom n’i doit ja boivre, 
Car molt en i porroit dechoivre 
Ou soi meisme ou autrui 

Et avoir honte et grant anui.’ 
Li rois en riant li respont: 
‘Dame, foi que doi tot le mont 
Je l’ensaierai toz premiers 
Voiant tos ces bons chevaliers.’ 
La roine I’ot; molt l’en poise, 
Mais une parole cortoise 

Li respondi tot maintenant: 
‘Or pri a Dieu le roi poissant 
S’aine a nul jor li fis proiere 
Que il amast ne tenist chiere, 


an het er rich scharlach gewant 
schine, weidenlich, wolgemuot. 

ein horn helfenbeinin guot 

fuort er mit fier banden guldin, 

dar inne edel gesteine fin, 

die hettent groze craft gewer. 

fiir den kunig Artus kam er, 

von sime rosse saz er zehant 

und sprach, do er die herschaft vant: 
‘Artus, ich schenke iich disen prisant: 
daz horn ist Bonet genant. 

ez ist schén und goldes rich, 

aber daz golt ist ungelich 

wider dem, daz ich iich sagen sol. 
heissent ez fiillen wassers vol, 


zehant wiirt es der beste win 

und also schén und so fin, 

als man iergont vinden kan, 

und alle frowen unde man 
mégent trinken alle ir gefuog 

und gewiinnen wines genuog.’ 

‘bi gotte’ sprach Kein zehant, 
‘daz ist ein richer prisant.’ 

der ritter sprach aber der: 

‘herre, ich wil dez wesen wer, 
wer dar uz trinket sunder won, 
het im sin liep untriiwe geton 
oder sin elich wip, 

der win begiisset sinen lip.’ 
‘phuch’ sprach Kein aber zehant, 
‘zwore herre, tiwer prisant 

ist niit guot, als ich mich versach.’ 
der kiinig fiir sii alle sprach: 
‘fiillent daz horn wassers vol!’ 
der kiinigin geviel daz niit wol, 
sii sprach fiir alle die in dem hus: 
‘her kiinig, niit endrinkent drus. 
er ist durch zouber lihte har gesendet, 
daz er guote liite schendet. 

kein witzig man drus trinken sol, 
er welle denne betriegen wol 

sich selber und andere mit torheit 
und hab schande unde leit.’ 

der kiinig sprach lachende dar: 
‘vrowe, die triiwe ich iich sol gar, 
ich versuoch ez mit dem ersten ie 
fiir alle die guoten ritter hie.’ 

daz waz der kiiniginne leit, 


sii sprach gar mit hiibescheit: 
‘nu bit ich got von hymelrich, 


daz er gewer der bette mich, 
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Se vos a boivre i ensaiez, 

Sire, que vos moilliez soiez.’ 
Et li rois prent le cor atant; 
Boivre cuida, mais il espant 
Le vin sor lui tot a -I- fais 

Si quel virent par le palais. 

Et la roine s’embroncha 

Qui grant ire et grant dol en a. 
Et Kex li dist: ‘Ore est noax.’ 
Li rois ot honte et devint caus. 
Bel se sot covrir et celer 

Por ses gens qu’il ne volt trobler 
Sa grant ire et son mautalent. 
Si li respont molt belement: 
‘Seneschal,’ fait il, ‘biax amis, 
De grant oiseuse m’entremis 
Quant je sor le pois la roine 

I ensaiai, car sa hatne 

Ne volroie avoir por rien. 

Par verité sai or tres bien 

Que Damediex ne le het mie, 
Qui sa proiere a si ole 

Con orendroit veii avez. 

Que sels n’i soie desjouglez, 
Tenez, s’ensaiez aprés moi 

Par l’amour et par la grant foi, 
Seneschal, que me pramesistes 
Quant mes hom liges devenistes.’ 
Atant le cor li baille et tent, 
Et Kex trestoz iriez le prent 
Con cil qui ne l’ose escondire; 
Toz eschaufez de honte et d’ire 
Envers sa bouche le tendi, 
Mais li vins sor lui espandi. 
Tuit s’en rient par le palés 

Et si l’en ont gabé adés. 

Li rois meismes molt s’en rist 
Et en gabant molt bel li dist: 
‘Sire Ké, or somes nous dui. 
Voire, biax sire, encor encui 
Serons plus, se me volez croire, 


Ou soit fantosme ou chose voire 
Caiens n’a -I- sol chevalier 

Cui n’i coviegne a ensaier 

Par l’ame Urpandragon mon pere.’ 


‘Sire,’ fait il, ‘donques i pere. 

Jel baillerai cui que volrois, 

Et si est il raisons et drois 
Qu’aprés moi l’ensait premerains 
Vostre niez mesire Gavains.’ 
‘Dont li portez,’ ce dist li rois, 
Et Kex vint a lui demanois 


und kum es iich an iiweren munt, 
daz ez tich begiesse zestunt.’ 

daz geschach sonder sinen dang. 
der kiinig nam daz horn unde trang 
der win mittenander gar 

fuor uf sine cleider dar. 

die kiinigin die sniffete nider, 

sii gewan zorn unde leit sider. 
Kein sprach: ‘nu hebet ez sich.’ 
der kiinig sach harte schemelich, 
er kont ez aber verdekken do 

vor der herscheft also. 


er antwiirt do gemehelich: 
‘hovemeister’ sprach er sich, 

ez enwaz niit wislich getat, 

daz ich wider der kiinigin rat 
versuochen daz horn began. 

ich wolte niit ir vigentschaft han, 


wan got der hasset sii niit zestet: 
so balde er sii erhéret het, 

daz mégent ir kiesen wol hie bi. 
daz ich niit eine in schinphe si, 
friint, nement, besuochent ouch ir 
durch die triiwe die ir sont mir, 
her Kein, daz sehent an, 

do ir wurdent min man.’ 

do mitte langet er im daz horn. 
Kein nam ez und waz im zorn, 
er mueste tuon, daz der kiinig gebot: 
von zorne wart sin antlitz rot. 
daz horn sat er an den munt, 
der win begoz in alzestunt. 

sii lachetent in dem palaz, 

daz er ze schimphe worden waz. 
Artus lachete, daz geschach, 
harte schinphlich er sprach: 
‘Kein, unser sint zwene hie, 

daz ist wor, hérent wie. 

unser me wiirt, wellent ir, 

nu zemale volgent mir. 

ez si zouber oder worheit, 

hie enist kein ritter so gemeit, 

er muez ez versuochen wol. 
triiwe ich mins vatter sele sol, 
Uter Pandragun, ez muoz sin.’ 
‘nu wol har’ sprach Kein, 

‘ich lang ez, wem ir wellent, seht, 
doch ist billich unde reht, 

daz noch mir der erste si 

iiwer Ghein her Gawan hie bi.’ 
‘langent es im’ sprach Artus dar. 
Kein bracht ez im offenbar 
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Si li met le cor en sa main 

De vin tot sorondant et plain, 
Se li a dit tot en riant: 

‘Or n’alez mie detriant, 

Mesire Gavains, mais bevez 
Par le grant amour que devez 
Le roi qui ensi le vos mande.’ 
‘Puis que mesire le comande, 
Sire Ké, je ensaierai 

Volentiers, se boivre i porrai.’ 
Atant le cor met a sa bouche 
Et issi tost come il i touche 

Li vin sor lui verse et espant. 
‘Sire, or bailliez le cor avant,’ 
Fait Kex, qui lors commence a rire, 
Et haut et bas trestot a tyre 
Par le palais grant joie en font. 
Molt lié et molt joiant en sont 
Li rois et Kex andui ensamble. 
Mesire Gavains, ce me samble, 
Tent le cor monseignor Yvain 
Qui sist lez lui a destre main, 
Et li dist: ‘Sire, ore i parra 
Confaitement vos encharra.’ 
‘Plus bel que ne vous en est pris,’ 
Fait mesire Yvains, qui I’a pris, 
‘Men avenra, ce quit, por voir, 
Se loiautez ipuet valoir.’ 

Atant lieve le cor en haut, 
Boire cuida, mais il i faut, 

Car li vins respant lues et verse 
Sor une roube qu’il ot perse 
D’un chier drap de Costentinoble. 
Puis n’i ot chevalier tant noble 
En toute la roonde table 

Qui n’i ensait, si n’est pas fable, 
Que il trestot ne se moillassent 
Ou volsissent ou ne daignassent. 
Tant ala li cors que il vint 

A Caradeu, et quant le tint 
Sachiez que durement douta. 
Guignier sa feme regarda 

Qui dalez la roine sist. 

La dame bien garde s’en prist 
Que ses sire por li doutoit 

Et si tost come el l’aperchoit, 
Si dist: ‘Sire, seiirement 

Bevez.’ Il boit si sainnement 
Que tant ne quant n’en espandi. 
‘Dame,’ fait il, ‘vostre merchi; 
Ainc mais nule dame a seignor 
Ne fist en cort plus grant honor 
Que moi avez fait, dolce amie.’ 
Atant ne remest li cors mie 


und gap ez im, do er in sach, 


lachende er zuozim sprach: 

‘ir sdllent ez niit machen zelang, 
her Gawan, trinkent ouch diz tranc, 
so liep ir tiwern dhein hant: 

der triiwe het er iich ermant.’ 

‘sit ez min herre gebiitet mir, 

her Kein, so besuoch ich ez als ir, 
ob daz tranc si mir gesunt.’ 

daz horn sat er an den munt. 

Do im der munt ruorte dar an, 
der win allenthalben uf in ran. 
‘herre, langent ez fiirbaz’ 

sprach Kein lachende, daz 

in dem palas ein lachen wart. 


Kein und der kiinig von hoher art 
die worent beide frélich. 

her Gawan aber, dunket mich, 
hern Ywen langet er das horn 


und sprach: ‘lant sehen sunder zorn, 
wie tich gelinge daran.’ 

‘vil baz danne tich’ sprach her Ywan. 
‘sol man triiwe geniessen iht, 

so weis ich, daz mir wol geschiht.’ 


daz horn huop er zuo dem munde dar 
und wonde trinken, do velet er gar, 
wan der win fuor alzehant 

uf sin guot blo gewant: 

daz waz von Kunstinopel braht. 
do waz kein ritter so wol bedaht, 
in aller der tavelrunde, 

er versuoht ez an der stunde 

und wiirde begossen, so man seit, 
ez wer in liep oder leit. 

daz horn ging umbe so gedrot, 

unz es kam an kiinig Karadot. 

er nam ez und erschrac schiere 
und sach an sin wip Gyngeniere. 
die saz nebent der kiinigin 

und nam harte wol war sin, 

daz er durch sii erschrocken waz. 
also schiere sii erkante daz, 

sii sprach: ‘trinkent sicher!’ 

er tranc deste weidenlicher 

suz, daz er sich niit begos. 

‘genode, vrowe’ sprach Karados, 
‘ze keinem hove getet nie wip mere 
keime ritter grozer ere, 

liep, denne ir mir hant getan.’ 
doch wolte man durch daz niit lan, 
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C’on nel port par tot le palés. 
Si s’i ensaient tot adés 

De renc en renc li chevalier, 

Si vos puis por voir tesmoignier 
Ni ot un sol ne fust moilliez. 
Molt par en est chascuns iriez 
Por Caradeu qui ot beii 

Que autresi moilliés n’en fu. 

La roine en est molt dolente 

Si est mainte autre dame gente. 
Guignier en ont molt enhate 

Et si li portent grant envie 

Por que qu’el dist seiirement. 
Tant par le heent mortelment 
Que tant ne heent rien vivant. 


daz horn man durch den palas truog 
von einem zuom anderen gnuog 
fiir alle rittere gemeit. 

ich sage iich fiir die worheit, 

daz sii wurdent alle nas. 

ieklicher zornig waz, 

daz getrunken hette Karados, 

so daz er sich niit begos. 

die ktinigin hette gros leit 

unde ander vrowen trurikeit. 

sii truogent Gyngenier grozen haz 
und nidetent sii umbe daz, 

daz sii sprach: ‘trinkent sicher.’ 
sti hassetent sii mortlicher, 

denne ie wip gehasset were. 





POLEMIUS SILVIUS, BEDE, AND THE NAMES OF 
THE MONTHS | 


By C. W. JONES 


ALTHOUGH students in the West during the early Middle Ages knew very little 
about the language and customs of eastern races, the names of the months accord- 
ing to the Hebrews, Egyptians (Alexandrians), Athenians, Macedonians, and 
other eastern peoples appear at intervals in western literature. Professor Mount- 
ford called attention to one source for these lists.' This note will discuss another, 
and more popular, source for the names of the months according to the Hebrews, 
Egyptians, and Greeks (Macedonians). 

Mommsen’ has published a Calendar written by Polemius Silvius,’ which had 
previously been edited by Henschenius.‘ Both editions are based on the one ex- 
tant manuscript, Bruzellensis 10615-10729, saec. xii. The Calendar was only 
a part of a Laterculus written by Silvius; the remainder of the Laterculus Momm- 


1 J. F. Mountford, ‘De Mensium Nominibus,’ Journal of Hellenic Studies, x11 (1923), 102-116. 
An extension of the work of Mountford has recently appeared: K. Hanell, ‘Das Menologium des 
Liber glossarum,’ Bulletin de la Société des Lettres de Lund (1931-1932). But Hanell disregards any 
appearance of the names of the months not mentioned by Mountford, and accepts the anonymity of 
the Libellus de Anno. Lammert, Bursian’s Jahresberichte ccxxx1 (1931), 110, suggested that the 
names of the months could be recovered from the writings of the Fathers, especially the names of 
the Hebrew months from Jerome’s commentaries; but a rather careful examination shows that any 
such list is far from exhaustive. 

2 Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum, 1, 335-357. 

* Silvius dedicated his work to his contemporary Eucherius, Bishop of Lyons: ‘Domino beatissimo 
Eucherio episcopo Silvius. Laterculum quem priores fecerunt cum difficilibus supputatoribus indiciis 
notatum legissem, ne minus doctis esset obscurior absolutione, positarum in eo rerum significationem 
mutavi et apud te potissimum, a quo mea omnia pro tanto qui inter nos est amoris studio compro* 
bantur digestum direxi. Laetificabor iudicio tuo, si eum tibi placuisse cognovero.’ Silvius is evidently 
the writer mentioned by Hilarius of Arles and Prosper of Aquitaine; cf. Corpus Inscript., 1, 333. 

* Acta Sanctorum, Mensis Iunii 7 (Antwerp, 1717), pp. 178-184. Henschenius’ text was copied in 
J. P. Migne’s Patrologia Latina, x1, 675 ff. 
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sen later edited for the Monumenta Germaniae Historica.' As a heading for each 
month on the Calendar appeared the names of the months according to the 
Hebrews, Egyptians, Athenians, and ‘apud Graecos alios.’ For instance: 
Mensis Januarius 
Dies xxxi. Vocatur apud Hebraeos, Sebit; apud Aegyptios, Tibi; apud Atheniensis, 
Pusidicon ; apud Graecos alios, Edinen. 


The sources from which Polemius Silvius obtained his information are no longer 
extant. Mommsen surmised that he took all four lists of months from some 
menologium with which he was acquainted.? No evidence indicates that Silvius’ 
source was known during the Middle Ages. From Polemius’ Calendar, Eucherius 
took the complete list of the Hebrew months, which he reproduced in his Jn- 
structiones 11, 7.4 The compiler of the Liber Glossarum, in turn, took some of his 
information from Eucherius,‘ but does not appear to have known the Laterculus. 

In the year 725, Bede published his larger work on chronology, now called 
De Temporum Ratione, in which he gave the names of the months according to 
the Hebrews, Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans (Chs. 11-14). In writing this ex- 
tended discussion, Bede’s purpose was other than merely to record interesting 
information. The English-Irish Paschal controversy had centred in a Canon 
Paschalis, allegedly written by Bishop Anatolius of Laodicea (a.p. 269). Two 
recensions of the Canon seem to have been current in Britain in Bede’s time. One, 
the recension now extant, was upheld by the Irish clergy. The English clergy 
relied upon another text, which may merely have been a passage quoted from 
the authentic Canon by Eusebius.® The incidents which arose at the Council of 
Whitby and the struggle between the two churches over the interpretation of 
the Canon at that time are well known. The dispute continued to Bede’s day, 
and he was called upon to refute the Irish. This he did in his Epistola ad Wichre- 
dam. In that letter Bede charged the Irish with adhering to a corrupt or spurious 
canon; he attempted to prove that the original work of the Bishop of Laodicea 
had favored the English practice.* Although the Irish version imposed on many 
mediaeval scholars, including Roger Bacon,’ modern scholarship has asserted 
that the extant Canon is undoubtedly a forgery,* thereby sustaining the judg- 


1 Chronica Minora, t, 511 ff. 

2 Corpus Inscript., 1, 333. 

3 C. Wotke, Eucherii Opera (CSEL. xxx1), p. 153. 

‘J. F. Mountford, op. cit., p. 102. 

5 Historia Ecclesiastica, vit, 32. 

* ‘Ipsum vero libellum Anatolii postmodum in aliquibus Latinorum exemplaribus esse corruptum, 
eorum nimirum fraude, qui paschae verum tempus ignorantes, errorem suum tanti patris auctoritate 
defendere gestirent,’ J. A. Giles, Bedae Opera Omnia, 1, 161. 

7 The ‘Opus Majus’ of Roger Bacon, edited by J. H. Bridges (London, 1900), 1, 271. 

8 Cf. C. Plummer, Baedae Opera Historica (Oxford, 1896) 11, 191; Bruno Krusch, Studien zur christ- 
lichmittelalterlichen Chronologie (Leipzig, 1880), p. 319; A. Anscombe, “The Paschal Canon Attributed 
to Anatolius of Laodicea,’ English Historical Review x (1895), 515 ff.; C. H. Turner, “The Paschal 
Canon of “Anatolius of Laodicea,” ’ ibid., pp. 699 ff. I am inclined to accept Turner's surmise that 
the pseudo-Anatolian recension was composed in northern Britain in the late sixth century. It is pos- 
sible that it was composed by opponents of the Victorian reckoning before the Dionysiac reckoning 
was introduced into England. 
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ment of Bede. But one letter was evidently not enough to refute the spurious 
Canon, for Bede many times went out of his way in the De Temporum Ratione 
to establish the authenticity of his version of the Canon,' although throughout 
the work he carefully refrained from directly naming the Irish clergy as his ad- 
versaries. The primary contention arose from a variation in the following pas- 
sage:* 

Est ergo in primo anno initium primi mensis, quod est xix annorum circuli principium 
secundum Aegyptios quidem mensis Phamenoth xxvi die; iuxta Macedones vero Dystri; 
[secundum Macedones Distri] mensis xxii die [om. die]; secundum Romanos vero Martii 
mensis xxiii, id est viii Kalendas Aprilis [after vero, the DTR. reads: undecimo Calend. 
April.]. 

Both Bede and the unknown forger used Rufinus’ translation of Eusebius’ 
Historia Ecclesiastica as the source for this passage. 

Now the extended discussion of the names of the months according to the 

Egyptians and ‘Greeks,’ which Bede introduced into the De Temporum Ratione, 
simply prepared his readers for the following argument against the Irish recen- 
sion of the Anatolian Canon: 
Hic enim vicesimam secundam diem Distri mensis aeque vicesimam secundam Martii 
fore commendans indicat manifeste quia simul uterque mensis initium sumit. Et ne quis 
dicat quod Anatolius in hac sententia non scripserit undecimo Calendas, sed octavo 
Calendas Apriles, convincet hoc non ita esse mensis Aegyptiorum Phamenoth, cuius 
vicesima sexta dies non octava Calendarum sed undecima Calendarum Aprilium dies est. 
Utrique autem, id est, et qui octava Cal. et qui undecima Cal. Apriles, in Anatolio legunt 
vigesimamsextam diem Aegyptii mensis in eadem sententia habent annotatam, quae 
absque ulla dubietate in undecimo Calend. April. devenire probatur, iuxta quod superius 
eorum annalem describentes signavimus.* 

The English-Irish Paschal controversy and the pseudo-Anatolian Canon Pasch- 
alis, then, were responsible for Bede’s discussion of the names of the ‘Greek’ 
and Egyptian months. The question has several times been asked whence he 
acquired his knowledge. Undoubtedly his lists were taken from the Calendar of 
Polemius Silvius, which Bede described as ‘nuper transmissus ad nos de Roma 
computus.”* Bede would not have referred to the Macedonian months as ‘Greek’ 
if they had been correctly given in his source, for in both recensions of the Canon 
Distros was called Macedonian. Bede’s argument would have been further sup- 
ported if he had been able to say Macedonian instead of Greek. But the heading 
of Polemius Silvius, ‘apud Graecos alios,’ misled him, and Bede was too careful 
a writer to make alterations in his source without sufficient authority. From the 
same Calendar, Bede copied the names of the Hebrew months, but by moving 
them forward one month he changed their relation to the Roman months from 
that made by Silvius. Bede thus explained his action: 


1 DTR., Chas. 6, 16, 22, 30, 35, 42. 

2 I have given the passage according to the Irish recension found in Migne’s Patrologia Graeca, x, 
211, which was copied from the edition of Bucherius, and I have placed in brackets the variant read- 
ings of Giles’ text of the De Temporum Ratione (Bedae Opera Omnia, v1, 177). The principal variation 
lay in the date of the annual equinox, which the Irish observed on March 25, the English on March 21. 

3 DTR. 14 (Giles, Bedae Opera Omnia, v1, 177-178). 

* Giles, op. cit., v1, 177. 
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Primum mensem novorum, qui Paschae ceremoniis sacratus est, Nisan appellantes, qui 
propter multivagum lunae discursum, nunc in Martium mensem, nunc incidit in Aprilem, 
nunc aliquot dies Maii mensis occupat. Sed rectius Aprili deputatur; quia semper in ipso 
vel incipit vel desinit vel totus includitur; ea duntaxat regula cuius et supra meminimus, 
observata ut quae xv post aequinoctium luna extiterit, primum sequentis anni mensem 
faciat; quae vero antea, novissimum praecedentis, sicque per ordinem.! 


Bede copied the names of the Hebrew months, not only because the position 
of the month Nisan was of primary importance in the reckoning of the date of 
Easter, but also because the names of the Hebrew months were needful in Bibli- 
cal exegesis. But he naturally omitted the names of the Athenian months as irrel- 
evant. 

These lists of Bede have been disregarded by chronologists because the ‘Greek’ 
months in Giles’ text do not agree with any other extant list. Students who are 
acquainted with Giles’ text know that it is extremely faulty. The text was based 
on the ancient edition of Hervagius of the complete works of Bede, published at 
Basle, a.p. 1563; but the editor maintained that he had, with the assistance of 
Thomas Wright, collated the earlier edition with manuscripts in the British Mu- 
seum and the Bibliothéque Nationale.? The evidence which follows will, I think, 
show that neither the editor nor his assistant seriously endeavored to obtain 
an accurate text. The accepted names of the Macedonian months are: Dios, 
Apellaios, Audynaios, Peritios, Dystros, Xanthikos, Artemisios, Daisios, Pane- 
mos, Loos, Gorpiaios, Hyperberetaios.* Giles’ text disagrees in three places: 
éhadnBodkidv for Apellaios, yvxiwy for Audynaios, @apy:Alwy for Peritios.* The 
other nine names agree with the list of Ginzel, and the list of Polemius Silvius. 
I am unable to account for the presence of these three names in Giles’ text, 
but a rotograph of the Berlin MS., Phill. 1831, an excellent manuscript of the 
De Temporum Ratione written at Verona in the late eighth or early ninth century, 
shows that in that manuscript the names all agree with the text of Polemius 
Silvius. That evidence, together with other facts given below, shows that Bede 
correctly copied the Macedonian months from Silvius’ Calendar. His list, then, 
in some way was garbled in the printed editions. Since this note was written, I 
have examined rotographs of the following manuscripts of the De Temporum 
Ratione: Karlsruhe, Reichenau 167; British Museum, Cotton, Vespasian B 6; 
St Gallen 251; Bibliothéque Nationale, Latin 7296; Munich, Kénigl. Bibl. 14725. 
Professor Laistner kindly sent me transcripts from St Gallen 250 and Bibl. Nat. 
Lat. 13403. All these manuscripts give the correct list with minor variations 
which will be recorded in my edition of Bede’s D.T.R. The manuscript from 
which the present printed text was taken is still unknown to me. 

Professor Mountford transcribed a short work, De Anno,‘ found in the MS., 
Vallicelli E 26, where it appears immediately after Bede’s De Temporum Ratione. 


' DTR. 11 (Giles, Bedae Opera Omnia v1, 168-169). 

? Giles, op. cit. v1, v. The ‘collations’ appear in the same volume, pp. 456-459. 

+ F. K. Ginzel, Handbuch der mathematischen und technischen Chronologie (Leipzig, 1906-14), 11, 
20. 

* DTR. 14 (Giles, op. cit., v1, 177). 

§ J. F. Mountford, Journal of Hellenic Studies, xu11, 114-116. 
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‘A librarian at some time or other marked off the work entitled De Anno and in 
the margin has written Libellus Bedae de Anno.’ I give Mountford’s reasons for 
rejecting it as a work of Bede’s: 

So far as the Hebrew, Egyptian, and Athenian month-names are concerned, this little 
tractate is remarkably accurate, and the month-names which are referred to the ‘other 
Greeks’ agree entirely with the correct list of Macedonian months. But is the Libellus a 
work of Bede? If we turn to Bede’s account of non-Roman months (De Temporum Ra- 
tione, xi-xiv), we discover that only in the Egyptian months does his list agree with that 
given in the Libellus. He has no separate or complete list of the Athenian months. His 
Hebrew months commence with Nisan as the equivalent of April instead of March. The 
months of the ‘Graeci’ which he gives are a mixture; for they agree with the normal Mace- 
donian list from March to November, but December is given as Elaphebolion, January as 
Nuchion and February as Thargelion. We need not go further and enquire whether the 
exordium of the Libellus could have come from Bede. It is clear that this tractate cannot 
be a work of Bede nor even a compendium based on his work. 


De Anno, which Mountford was unable to assign to a date or author, contains 
an exordium which is really an exact transcript of a paragraph or chapter en- 
titled De Anno in Polemius Silvius’ Prologue to his Laterculus.' Silvius took 
this paragraph almost verbatim from Macrobius, Saturnalia 1, 12-13, a passage 
which Bede had known before his acquaintance with Silvius’ work. After the 
exordium comes a list of months according to the Romans, Hebrews, Egyptians, 
Athenians, and ‘apud Graecos alios.’ The list is simply a copy of the headings on 
the Calendar of Silvius. The work, De Anno, then, is equivalent to the exact 
source from which Bede took his information. Students familiar with the methods 
of copyists in the early Middle Ages with respect to computative works will not 
find it hard to imagine that the Libellus de Anno travelled with the De Temporum 
Ratione until it was copied into the Vallicelli manuscript, less than a hundred 
years after the composition of the latter work. 

Bede’s change in the order of the Hebrew months allows us to determine 
whether lists of foreign months compiled after Bede were taken from the Later- 
culus or the De Temporum Ratione. Of the examples which follow, all are derived 
from the latter work. This use of the De Temporum Ratione is natural; for five 
centuries following its composition, it was the most popular computus in the West. 
The Laterculus, on the contrary, seems to have survived somewhat by chance. 

The first list is found in the Liber de Computo of Hrabanus Maurus.? Hrabanus’ 
work as a whole was little more than a copy from Bede and Alcuin, and the lists 
of the months were undoubtedly taken from Bede, although Hrabanus was wary 
of Bede’s arrangement of the Hebrew months; he did not compare the Hebrew 
months with the Roman months, but merely numbered them from Nisan, the 
first month of the Hebrew year. The ‘Greek’ months are Macedonian, and agree 
with the Berlin MS., Phill. 1831, rather than Giles’ text. 

In an appendix to the works of St Germanus, Patrologia Latina, txxu, 619- 
624, is a Calendarium Anglicanum, to which attention has not, to my knowledge, 
recently been called. The Calendar is based on Bede’s Martyrology, with additions 


1 Mommsen, Chronica Minora, 1, 511. 
2 Patrologia Latina, cv, 683-684. 
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especially from two churches— Winchester and Ely.' The most plausible conclu- 
sion from the notices is that a Winchester calendar was carried to Ely at the time 
Ethelwold, Bishop of Winchester, reformed the convent at Ely and established 
the Benedictine rule there. Ethelwold was the last to die (0b. 984) of those whose 
names are on the Calendar. The Calendar, then, was probably unchanged after 
the tenth century. Our interest, aside from dating and placing the Calendar, lies 
in the fact that each month is headed with a list of names for that month accord- 
ing to the Hebrews, Egyptians, ‘Greeks,’ Romans, and ‘Saxons.’ These names 
were all copied from Bede’s De Temporum Ratione. Again, evidence that Bede 
correctly wrote the names of the Macedonian months appears, for this Calendar 
gives: December, A pileos; January, Cynidios; February, Penitios. 

Another early English writer, Byrhtferth of Ramsay (circ. a.p. 1000) copied 
the names of the months from the De Temporum Ratione when he composed his 
Manual. But his editor, the late Professor S. J. Crawford, hesitated to assign 
the correct source because of the discrepancy between the list of ‘Greek’ months 
in Byrhtferth’s Manual and the list in Giles’ text of Bede’s De Temporum Ra- 
tione.” Like all writers save one who copied from Bede, Byrhtferth called the 
Macedonian months ‘Greek.’ He, too, gave the names of the English months 
according to Bede, but, more correctly than the author of the Calendarium Angli- 
canum, called them Englisc, the vernacular form of Bede’s Anglorum. 

Another computus which has not attracted wide attention and which I hope 
to discuss in detail at a later date is published in Patrologia Latina cxx1x, 1273- 
1372. It was transcribed by Muratori from the MS. Ambrosianus 150 in Anec- 
dota Latina 111, 111-209; cf. Krusch, Studien zur christlich-mittelalterlichen Chrono- 
logie (Leipzig, 1880), pp. 206 ff. The manuscript was written in the ninth century, 
probably at Bobbio. There is reasonable certainty that part of it was written in 
the year 784, and another part in the year 810. Some of it was copied from a com- 
putus written as early as the sixth century. In this work the lists of months* were 
taken from the De Temporum Ratione.* The Hebrew months are given according 
to Bede’s arrangement, with Nisan the equivalent of April. The list of ‘Greek’ 
months is correctly labelled Macedonian, and the Roman equivalents fall one 
month behind Bede’s list. But the compiler could easily have inferred ‘Macedo- 
nian’ from the context of the De Temporum Ratione, and the order differs from 
Polemius Silvius and the Liber Glossarum as well as from Bede. 

Honorius Augustodunensis® also copied his list of Hebrew, Egyptian, and 


1 E.g.: March, Withburga of Ely; Edward, King of England; May, Elfgiva, Queen at Shaftsbury: 
June, Eadburga of Winchester; July, Swithun of Winchester; Grimbald of Winchester; Edgar King 
of England; Kenelm of Gloucester; Christina of Winchester; August, Ethelwold of Winchester; 
December, Birinus, who assisted in founding Winchester. The early saints of Ely are all named: 
Ermenilda (February), Etheldreda (June), Sexburga (July). These latter were also in Bede’s 
Martyrology. 

2S. J. Crawford, Byrhtferth’s Manual (E. E. T. S., London, 1929) 1, 22-25. 

3 P.L., cxxrx, 1363. 

* Other evidence indicates that Bede’s work was known only to the compiler who wrote in the 
year 810. 

5 P_L., ctxxu, 151-152. 
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‘Greek’ months from Bede. Since all these works are to be found in available edi- 
tions, it is unnecessary to reproduce the names of the months according to the 
authors mentioned. Although this list of works written in the early Middle Ages 
which contain the non-Roman names of the months may not be exhaustive, it is 
nearly so. When we consider the large number of computi compiled during those 
centuries, most of them based on the De Temporum Ratione, we may be surprised 
at the small number of citations. The Old English versifier of the De Temporum 
Ratione candidly explained the omission from his work of the names of the 
months, and his reason may apply to many other mediaeval computistic works: 
‘Weeks and months are known to men according to their understanding of them, 
and though we should describe them according to bookish meaning, it will seem 
to unlearned men too deep and uncommon.”! 


OBERLIN COLLEGE. 





THE ISENHEIM ALTAR 
By ARTHUR BURKHARD 


Tue Isenheim altar commands attention on two accounts. Its nine painted 
panels, the main work of Matthias Griinewald, are commonly considered the 
most imposing single monument of German painting. The altar itself represents 
one of the largest commissions ever entrusted to a German or any other Northern 
artist. It surpasses in size by far the Ghent altar of the van Eycks or any of the 


altars executed by Diirer. Only Michael Pacher’s work at St Wolfgang might 
possibly be compared with it in respect to magnitude and splendor, but even 
this masterpiece is less impressive in artistic composition and grandiose effect, 
despite the fact that it has been preserved intact in the place of religious worship 
for which it was originally constructed. The Isenheim altar has suffered a much 
harsher fate. It was ordered for the monastery church of St Anthony in Isenheim, 
near Colmar in Alsace, by the abbot Guido Guersi, and its paintings were pre- 
sumably completed by Griinewald several years before the abbot’s death in 1516. 
During the reign of terror following the French revolution, the altar was care- 
lessly dismembered in order to save it from destruction. Subsequently almost all 
of the super-structure and some of the sculptured figures, which had been broken 
off, were lost, stolen, or destroyed. Fortunately, even though the altar has never 
been reconstructed, most of the figures and all of Griinewald’s paintings have 
been preserved. These are today assembled for display in the Unterlinden 
Museum of Colmar, where they fairly overwhelm the visitor with their imagina- 
tive boldness, emotional power, brilliant variety of color, and sheer magnificence 
of design and execution. These nine paintings from the Isenheim altar form the 
most comprehensive and representative work of Matthias Griinewald, and clearly 
establish his claim to rank with Diirer and Holbein as one of the most important 
German masters of all time. 

1 Popular Treatises on Science written during the Middle Ages, edited by Thomas Wright, p. 6. I 
have used Wright’s translation. 
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The Isenheim altar is mediaeval in manner in its combination of painting and 
wood-carving, and specifically German in tradition in possessing two sets of 
movable wings. When these wings were closed, as was the case ordinarily, and 
regularly during Lent, the large central expanse, formed by two wings joining, 
was covered by the Crucifixion scene, while on stationary panels stood, on the 
left, St Anthony, the patron saint of the Isenheim monastery, and on the right, 
St Sebastian [Plate V a]. When the wings were opened for special occasions, the 
sombre Crucifixion gave way to brighter scenes: on the left wing, the Annuncia- 
tion, in the centre, the Incarnation, and on the right wing, the Resurrection 
[Plate V B]. When the second pair of wings was opened, a shrine appeared with St 
Anthony, carved in wood, seated in the centre, flanked by the standing figures 
of St Augustine and St Jerome, while in paintings on the backs of the wings were 
portrayed the temptation of St Anthony and his visit to St Paul [Plates X and 
XI]. This third view, predominantly concerned with St Anthony, was probably 
exposed on days which celebrated his memory. The predella below the central 
portion of the altar, on which is portrayed the scene of mourning over the dead 
Christ, could also be opened to reveal carved half-figures of the apostles to the 
right and left of the bust of Christ resting in a compartment at the centre. The 
sequence of these three different views, which could be exposed by twice turning 
the wings, was carefully calculated to move the spectator by means of contrasts: 
first, the despairing sorrow of the Crucifixion; then, the radiant joy and mystic 
ecstasy of Annunciation, Incarnation and Resurrection; and finally, after these 
two emotional extremes, the calm of firm reality in the plastic figures of the 
shrine. 

Griinewald’s mastery of composition is manifest in the arrangement of the 
first series of paintings [Plate Va]. As the main picture, the Crucifixion dominates. 
The three other pictures appear only as parts of the general composition, sub- 
ordinated to the central panel in line, rhythm and color. Beginning with the 
hooded head of Mary in the predella, the curve which passes beyond the kneeling 
figure of Magdalene and rises over the head of the apostle John is continued to 
include Anthony on the left panel. A more gentle curve runs from the head of 
Mary in the Crucifixion, beyond Magdalene, along the feet of Christ, which are 
turned in this same direction, past the lamb, to join the line made by the arched 
back of John on the predella. The extended left arm of Sebastian on the right 
panel prepares for the prominently pointing arm of John the Baptist. The line 
of St John’s arm and finger points past the drooping face of Christ to run directly 
along His right arm. The uplifted arms and clasped hands of Magdalene are re- 
peated in the gesture of Mary. The folds of the mantles of the two saints on the 
wings fall down in almost straight lines at the sides adjoining the altar to make 
parallels with the frame of the central panel. 

Colors, like lines, follow an artistic system which applies to the entire com- 
position. The colors lacking or subdued in the Crucifixion are supplied or rein- 
forced by those in the predella and the stationary panels. The mantles of the 
saints on the wings complement the color scheme of the main painting. The warm 
red of the robe of the apostle John is taken up and intensified in the bright car- 
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mine mantle of Anthony. The brilliant but rather cold red of the garment of 
John the Baptist is warmed and at the same time softened in the radiant drapery 
falling from the arm of Sebastian. There are half a dozen shades of red in the 
central panel, predella, and wings, no two exactly alike, and yet all in com- 
plete harmony. The light bluish landscape of the predella is similarly related in 
color to the dark blue background of the large panel above. The white hood of 
Mary in the predella makes a starting point from which the eye can complete a 
full circle rounding the composition; rising to the white mantle of Mary by the 
cross, ascending to the white background for the inscription JNRI, descending 
to the white pages of the open book held in the left hand of John the Baptist, 
continuing down to the white lamb by his right foot, and from there returning 
to the point of departure. 

The predella, no less than the wings, is an organic part of the whole composi- 
tion. By arranging the three main figures of the scene of mourning in a fairly 
compact group to fill the right portion of the picture, leaving the left free for the 
long empty tomb against a landscape as background, Griinewald has succeeded 
in imparting symmetry to the scene portrayed on the central panel. Without the 
predella, the single figure of John the Baptist, despite his firm footing, with sturdy 
legs far apart, and right arm with protruding pointed finger far outstretched, 
could not balance altogether the group of three figures at the left of the Saviour 
on the cross. The painting of the predella helps to establish a sense of balance. 
Griinewald apparently meant to combine this scene at the tomb with the Cruci- 
fixion to form one unified artistic composition. The intensity of emotional ex- 
pression, concentrated in the face and figure of the crucified Christ, decreases 
as we leave the centre of the picture. It is noticeably less in the scene on the pre- 
della; it dies away altogether on the wings in the formally restrained and repre- 
sentative figures of the two saints, whose plastic pose on raised pedestals seems 
purely decorative when we compare them with the intense emotion expressed 
in the figures grouped around the cross. 

The Crucifixion is not portrayed in the historical or realistic manner, but with 
representative purpose and dogmatic meaning. John the Baptist has returned 
to life to point out the significance of this sacrifice. Beside his right foot appears 
the symbolical lamb with cross and chalice [Plate VI]. Griinewald was not the 
only German artist of his time to employ this method of presentation, but he 
alone exploits all the possibilities. The landscape, no longer serene, as it is regu- 
larly in the more tranquil Italian art and also in the work of both Burgkmair and 
Cranach, is devoid of all trace of reality. It consists of a broad, desolate, hilly 
terrain, drenched in darkest night, with only a feeble glimmering light on the 
deep, distant horizon to relieve the terrible, mysterious monotony. Against this 
gloomy and ominous background five ghost-like figures stand out in bright re- 
lief, their sharp contours, now stiff and straight, now rippling with movement, ac- 
companying and accentuating the emotions expressed in their gestures and facial 
expression. The spectral figures all seem to stand like reliefs in the same plane. 
As the cross is placed in the very foreground, Magdalene’s head, violently thrown 
back, appears to come out of the picture to approach us. The pointed finger of the 
Baptist, growing ever brighter toward the tip, makes a similar impression. 
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A few strongly pronounced prominent lines that strike the spectator immedi- 
ately dominate the composition. The upright of the cross, instead of appearing 
in the centre of the field of vision where the panel divides in two equal parts, is 
placed at the right and turned a trifle, but as the body of Christ turns with the 
cross and the figures are unequally distributed on the two sides, the sense of 
symmetry and proportion is preserved. There is no attempt to distort truth for 
beauty nor to change the real to the ideal. The beams of the cross are represented 
as dry and cracked; in places the wood is left partly covered with bark. The cross- 
beam is so thin that the nails are seen protruding on the other side, and so elastic 
that the wood bends beneath the weight of the heavy body. For the body of 
Christ on the cross is over life-size, much larger than the other figures at his feet, 
as if the artist by this exaggeration of size meant to impress the spectator with 
the tremendous torment necessary to break even such a mighty frame. 

There is no trace of transfiguration, no stoic resignation, no heroic struggle, 
no serene superiority. The Saviour has disappeared, the suffering martyr re- 
mains; the marks from the brutal blows that caused his death are portrayed with 
realistic and even repellent detail on the dead body. Broken bits of wood still 
stick in the flesh, blood drips from the wounds, the hands are convulsively 
cramped, the feet frightfully deformed, the parched yellow skin has begun to 
take on a greyish green hue. The passionate suffering of this lacerated, festering, 
bruised and bleeding body is expressed not only in the tired features of the 
drooping bearded face, exhausted and overcast with the pallor of death, with 
opened lips cold and blue, and tortured brow cruelly rent by a mass of tangled 
thorns, but even in the torn and tattered loin-cloth, secured by a careless, clumsy 
fold across the twisted limbs. The dread splendor of the presentation is incom- 
yarable; Griinewald himself nowhere else approached it, neither in the earlier 
Crucifixion at Bale nor in the later one at Karlsruhe. Improving in every respect 
over the sketch preserved at Karlsruhe, which may have served him as a model, 
he produced in this Crucifixion of Colmar the most moving treatment of the 
theme which so consistently occupied his attention. 

The Crucifix stands near the centre and almost alone; the figures on the sides 
are arranged in groups. The three forms at the left are moved by human sym- 
pathy to the point of physical pain. Nearest Christ, who turns His head to her, 
with her hands in a clasp of anguish upraised toward Him, kneels the compara- 
tively small form of Magdalene, a symbol of agonized despair. Her emotional 
torment moves her very mantle, disturbs the wayward tresses of her hair, seeks 
expression in her moving, protruding fingers, struggling to free themselves from 
the series of firm folds of drapery that clamp her arms as if with iron rings. Her 
unrestrained protest prepares us for the more dignified grief of Mary, whose 
figure rises directly behind her and forms an effective contrast: Magdalene, near, 
small, human, disturbed; Mary, distant, heroic, tragic and contained. The wavy 
lines, the fluid movement, the noisy emotionalism of Magdalene are now re- 
jected. Mary’s mantle is white and cold, her form is rigid and firm, her face life- 
less, her eyes closed. Her fainting body threatens to fall backward with a move- 
ment so abrupt as to seem anatomically impossible but all the more terrifying 
on this very account. This extreme conception apparently occurred to Griine- 
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wald only during the composition. One can detect faint traces of an earlier version 
in which Mary stood erect, her mantle falling down from the neck, her head lean- 
ing against John, her open eyes rigidly fixed on Christ. The pose of John has like- 
wise been so altered that he holds Mary in tender embrace, his right hand with 
gracefully parted fingers touching her garment ever so lightly, his left firmly en- 
folding her forearm in a vise-like grip, which makes circling rings in her sleeve. 

These arresting innovations in treatment strengthen the dynamic emotional 
force of the group of three figures at the left; the meaning of the entire com- 
position is made clear by the single figure of John the Baptist at the right. Blond 
and blue-eyed, bearded and broad, markedly Germanic in type, this last Old 
Testament prophet stands before us, his coarse feet, turned outward, far apart 
and flat on the ground; firm, calm, imperturbable, impressing us as a figure of 
unflinching conviction and steadfast faith, an embodiment of the inexorable 
necessity of this sacrifice, almost like a symbol of fanaticism in human form. His 
bare right arm, freed from encumbering folds of drapery, is extended in an elo- 
quent and commanding gesture. The pointing index finger, later elongated and 
purposely too far upturned, though defective in anatomical form, has movement 
and meaning. Its message is printed in large, clear letters in the space made by 
the crook of the arm between his fore-finger and face: ILLVM OPORTET CRESCERE 
ME AVTEM MINVI. 

The despairing complaint of the group at the left in the Crucifixion is some- 
what subdued in the scene of mourning on the predella. Noisy protest here yields 
to silent tears, stormy emotion to resigned calm, dramatic intensity of the pas- 
sion to a lyric mood of elegy more befitting the quiet scene of lamentation. The 
life-size body of Christ, half reclining in the foreground to the right, is supported 
under the arms by John, a figure much smaller and very discreetly treated. The 
treatment of the dead body is realistic in detail, in the careful indication of 
sinews and muscles, with the hands stiff in death, gaping wounds in the feet, 
thorns sticking in the flesh, but it is no longer horrible or repellent. The drapery is 
less disturbed, the hair smoothed, the expression of pain in the pale tear-stained 
faces of Magdalene and Mary considerably softened; the gesture of their clasped 
hands, elaborated with loving care, is more restrained. The three mourners appear 
older, as if worn by sorrow, suddenly and prematurely aged by their terrible 
experience. The low, sluggish river at the left, the barren hill rising behind Christ 
at the right, follow the outline of His dead body, reinforcing its effect. The 
rounded mounds of earth and rock, projecting into the picture on either side, 
form a firm bulky frame to contain the composition. The parallel horizontals 
made by the long lines of the low sarcophagus, regular in construction and evenly 
colored in a lifeless red, contribute to the monotonous calm. Before the empty 
tomb, almost exactly in the centre of the free space, lies the crown of thorns, 
withered and dead. There is a mild melodious harmony throughout the balanced 
symbolical landscape, which is suffused with soft natural evening light, equally 
distributed over the entire expanse. The different shades of blue, of red, brown, 
and green are, furthermore, combined in a surprisingly modern manner, making 
the scene of mourning the most beautiful in coloring of the entire altar. 
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On opening the wings, the sombre but moving impression made by the few 
monumental plastic figures of the Crucifixion changes to the cheerful pictorial 
presentation of the second series of paintings: from left to right, the Annuncia- 
tion, the Incarnation, and the Resurrection [Plate V sp]. Here one finds more life 
and movement. There are more people, more places, more episodes, more stories, 
more to see and more to explain. For the comparative simplicity and unadorned 
character of the austere initial series, the second substitutes ornate decoration 
and variety of display. The outlines of the figures, the background of nature or 
architecture, the very frames are more splendid and complex. The colors, too, 
are more varied, even if less striking. While in the first series of paintings the 
sturdy simplicity of the Crucifixion dominates the pictures of the saints at the 
sides, in the second series the central composition achieves priority of interest 
through the concentration of rich profusion of detail in contrast to the com- 
paratively simple wings. Again unlike the first series, the second becomes more 
calm as we approach the centre of the picture. The subject-matter makes the 
new central picture homely, idyllic, and serene, although it is no conventional 
Christmas scene. In its two parts, which portray the madonna in the rose-arbor 
serenaded by a celestial choir, it is primarily concerned with the myth of the 
birth of Christ, and endeavors to make clear the transition from divine to human 
as related in the story of the Christ child. On the left wing the Annunciation 
indicates how the world will become flesh, on the right the Resurrection reveals 
how the flesh returns to spirit. Together, the three new pictures of the Incarna- 
tion begin and continue the narrative connected with the sacrifice of the Saviour 
as depicted in the Crucifixion scene from which we have just turned. 

The second series of paintings, like the first, forms a single artistic unit, al- 
though the connections are more difficult to perceive and comprehend. The 
structural unity exists rather for the emotions than for the reason. The com- 
position seems to spring not so much from the brain of the creator as from his 
imaginative vision. His expressionistic art seeks to convey in sensuous terms the 
visionary and supernatural, the incommensurable and transcendental, that which 
the eye cannot see nor the reason grasp. The presentation becomes less physical 
than metaphysical, the arrangement less symmetrical than harmonious, the 
decoration less architectonic than musical, the figures less static than dynamic. 
For the pictures by preference represent an act as going on and not as already 
completed; they prefer to portray movement rather than rest, development 
rather than accomplishment, a ‘becoming’ rather than mere ‘being.’ The figures 
in these moving, dynamic, metaphysical paintings, which are revelations of the 
invisible realm of the spirit, very appropriately appear as worlds in themselves 
with their own laws of equilibrium and their own peculiar principles of propor- 
tion. In representations of the world of fact, however, Griinewald remains a 
faithful realist. In spite of the supernatural physics and anatomy of these pic- 
tures, there is, therefore, no lack of unity and organization. Griinewald’s power of 
envisaging the complex composition as a whole makes it possible for him to 
combine the parts and to bring order into what would otherwise remain chaos. 

The comprehensive treatment of the three pictures of the second series as a 
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single unit becomes apparent on careful inspection. The heavy figures of the dark 
Annunciation pull the eye down to earth; the ethereal figure of Christ in the 
Resurrection, radiantly bright, draws the eyes upward toward heaven. In the 
left half of the central picture, the low foreground is light, the background at the 
top, dark; in the right half, the contrary applies. The straight lines forming the 
top of the chapel at the left, if continued beyond the Madonna, would form a 
tangent to the aureole around the head of Christ in the Resurrection, and the 
slopes of the hills approaching the horizon in the right part of the central com- 
position accommodate themselves to this perspective. The most disturbed scene, 
the Resurrection, is placed next to the idyllic landscape with the Madonna and 
child, the noisy serenade of the angels beside the quiet chapel of the Annuncia- 
tion. A curve, rising at the extreme right from the fallen figures in the foreground 
of the Resurrection and at the left from the main angel of the serenade, culmi- 
nates in the head of the Madonna, who alone is larger than life and becomes the 
dominating figure of the group. Her forms, framed by the many folds of a majes- 
tic carmine mantle, are clear and distinct and make a firm, solid and massive 
figure, to which the eye can cling so as not to be lost in the large landscape that 
opens up behind her to the right, nor in the mass of jostling figures, sculptured 
or alive, that confront her from the left. 

This Incarnation scene, of which she is the main person, is not represented in 
the traditional manner [Plate VII]. The customary figures of Joseph and of the ox 
and ass are missing; the Madonna herself sits, not as usual under the ruined 
rafters of a lowly stable, but on a stone bench in the open before a garden wall 
with closed gate — the hortus conclusus and the porta clausa, symbols of her vir- 
ginity. Other of her attributes are scattered throughout the picture: the temple, 
the curtain, the rosebush, the crystal decanter with the wine. Although these 
seem to emphasize the idea of the immaculate conception, the mystic and super- 
natural elements are nowhere too much stressed. On the contrary, the figures of 
the foreground are definitely of this earth. Mary is less the Virgin than the well- 
developed human mother, beaming with pride, who has lifted a robust sturdy 
youngster from the comfortable crib on the ground by her side. To the left of the 
crib stands prominently displayed an oval wooden tub, covered with a towel for 
the bath; beside it to the right, the vaso di notte — unmistakable, if somewhat 
naively proffered evidence that in this child God has become man. 

There is simple rustic charm in this intimate human group, though there are 
some ennobling elements to lift it above the earthly sphere. Delicate aureoles of 
yellow and pale red light surround the heads of mother and child. Ethereal 
radiance emanating from the child’s head lights the side of the mother’s cheek and 
nose and suffuses the long delicate fingers of her graceful hands that hold him with 
protecting tenderness. His own fingers, crooked in Griinewald’s characteristic 
style, cheerfully play in childish unconcern with a coral rosary; he rests, however, 
on the tattered loin cloth that Christ wears on the cross, and which we remember 
from the Crucifixion scene — a symbol of the suffering and passion to come. A 
charming vista opens up at the right: in the foreground, a pool of deep blue water, 
in which the white clouds are reflected; on a slope behind, rise the towers of a 





Pirate VA 
The Isenheim Altar, wings closed: 
Central panel, Crucifixion; left panel, St Anthony; right panel, St Sebastian; 
predella, Lamentation. 


Piate V B 


The Isenheim Altar, outer wings open: 
Central panel, Incarnation; left wing, Annunciation; right wing, Resurrection. 








Pate VI 
The Isenheim Altar, outer wings closed: 
Central panel, Crucifixion; predella, Lamentation. 
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Piate VII 


The Isenheim Altar, outer wings open: 
Central panel, Incarnation. Celestial choir and Joys of the Virgin. 








Puate VIII 
The Isenheim Altar, right outer wing, interior: 
Resurrection. 
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Piate IX 


The Isenheim Altar, left outer wing, interior: 


Annunciation. 








Piate X 


The Isenheim Altar, right inner wing, interior: 
St Anthony tortured by evil spirits. 

















Pate XI 


The Isenheim Altar, left inner wing, interior: 
St Anthony and St Paul the Hermit in conversation. 





Piate XII A 


The Isenheim Altar, left stationary panel: 
St Anthony. 





Piate XII B 


The Isenheim Altar, right stationary panel: 


St Sebastian. 
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cloister beside a park. In the clear moonlight one can discover, far in the distant 
blue hills, the flock of the two shepherds, who watch in stupid consternation the 
curiously old angels — one of whom is even bearded — who come floating down 
to bring the glad tidings. Behind the hill where the shepherds stand, rise the steep 
sides of a mighty mountain, whose light blue summit is lost in masses of cloud. 
Above these clouds floats another host of smaller angels, some only bright yellow 
spots, swarming down, bearing pennants, baldachins, and a cross from the heav- 
enly heights far removed, where God the Father, holding the sphere and sceptre, 
sits enthroned in glory, sending down brilliant beams of golden reddish light. 

The representation of so many symbolical and dogmatic elements probably 
appealed to the visionary and mystic spirit of Griinewald’s own poetic tempera- 
ment. He indulged this tendency to an even greater degree in the fantastic picture 
of the angel’s serenade. A drawn black-green curtain near the middle of the 
central panel exposes to view at the left a dark and mysterious scene. Prominent 
in the foreground, a comparatively large angel, supported by a solid pyramid of 
delicately tinted drapery, with unattractive, plebeian face, spreads his fingers in 
graceful but mannered fashion to bow the strings of a small bass-viol. Behind him 
rise two pale-rose marble steps which support a richly decorated, fantastic little 
tabernacle, in design reminiscent of the northern portal of the cathedral of Thann 
and the St Lawrence portal of the Strasbourg cathedral, but remaining, neverthe- 
less, a clearly original and independent creation. It is placed before a high black 
wall ending in a pillar at the right, to which the curtain is attached. The poly- 
chrome architecture and sculptural decoration, both of human forms and designs 
from nature, brightened with gold and different shades of red are varied and 
colorful; no less the celestial choir, some of whose members, with brown exotic 
features and gay feathered headdress, of green, blue, orange, and red, approach 
the grotesque. The whole is vibrant with life, the figures of the floating angels, 
becoming ever smaller as they reach far back to the depths of the chapel or rise 
to its very top, the gesticulating sculptured forms of the three prophets appearing 
to grow from the capitals and pillars of the little temple. The restless forms of 
scrolls and leaves on the architecture stand out sharp and clear against the dark 
background; the different groups of angelic figures make less abrupt transitions 
from dark to light. The brightest spot of all is the figure of Mary kneeling in the 
smaller opening of the temple, a crown of pointed fragile leaves like tongues of 
flame upon her head. The large luminous yellow, orange, and red gloriole sur- 
rounding her upper body outshines the light of the moon and sun with its in- 
tense brilliance, fairly inflaming the angels above her head. Behind her the chapel 
sinks again into the darkness of night. 

This same effect of heavenly light against a black background is employed in 
the painting of the Resurrection on the right wing [Plate VIII]. Christ, having dis- 
lodged the heavy top of the stone tomb to soar upward, now really floats in space 
with a sublime gesture of his upraised arms, enclosed in a brilliant circle of red- 
dish yellow light against the deep blue of a starry night. The delicate ascetic 
body, badly proportioned, with exaggerated and distorted joints and apparently 
without thighs, sets aside all laws of anatomy and already appears incorporeal, 
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The Isenheim Altar, left stationary panel: The Isenheim Altar, right stationary panel: 
St Anthony. St Sebastian. 
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as if matter were turning to spirit, and man were becoming divine. Only the eyes, 
the lips, and the marks of the wounds on the upturned hands are dark spots; the 
rest is bright radiance which transfigures the idealized features, destroys the 
bodily contours, and actually presents the miracle of Christ’s becoming a corpus 
mysticum. In presentations of the Resurrection in older mediaeval art, Christ 
actually stepped from the tomb, one foot on the edge, the other still in the grave. 
Diirer represented Christ in corporeal form on the unmoved cover of the sar- 
cophagus, waiting for the cloud which should carry him on high. Griinewald 
really portrays the miracle of the Resurrection in sensuous and comprehensible 
terms. He represents no solemn and majestic God, victorious because divine, but 
a real miracle of nature. The laws of gravity no longer operate; a strong rush of 
air has swept open the tomb, blown apart the folds of the carmine mantle and 
still stirs its fluttering ends as it bears the body aloft as by magic. Only the light 
blue shroud, carried along by the upward surge, threatens to fall again to the 
grave as the last remnant of earthly substance attached to the risen Christ. 

The time of the scene is not, as traditionally, at dawn, but at night. The lower 
foreground and almost the entire background are dark, save for the flickering 
stars that lift our eyes from earth to heaven, increasing the impression of airy 
lightness. Nor are the guards asleep, as they are customarily represented. On 
seeing this supernaturally radiant apparition, whose wounds on hands, feet, and 
side shoot forth shafts of light, the startled warriors, blinded by the sight and 
literally bowled over by astonishment and fear, topple violently to earth as if 
thunderstruck, altogether overcome by the force of the miraculous phenomenon. 
In contrast to the turbulent chaos created by their four forms, scattered in dis- 
ordered confusion in the foreground, is the severely ordered symmetry of the 
single figure of the Saviour, his face full front and extremely regular in conforma- 
tion, his arms in almost absolute parallel correspondence, the upper part of his 
body conforming to the enclosing circle of light. The density and heaviness of 
mundane matter, whether in physical objects or bodies, grows ever less as our 
glance rises from the full and clumsy figures of the robust guards in yellow, green, 
and brown, from the firm massive tomb and the solid mighty rock, both reddish- 
brown in color. The shroud, on ascending, loses ever more the material properties 
of cloth, becoming like thin tissue with its firm substance disappearing altogether 
as it loosens itself from the transfigured form of Christ. The contrast between 
heavy and light, tangible and intangible, material and mystic is meant to express 
the transition from physical to spiritual, from the finite to the infinite, as the 
human becomes divine in leaving earth to ascend to heaven. 

As often elsewhere, Griinewald here deserts the visible world of appearance 
to express an inner visionary experience, preferring to represent a subjective and 
personal reaction rather than mere fact. He is less interested in portraying beau- 
tiful human forms at rest than in capturing the annihilating force of a miracle, 
less concerned with representation of anatomy than carried away by an op- 
portunity for emotional expression. If one compares this Resurrection by Griine- 
wald with the Transfiguration by Raphael, for example, one discovers the differ- 
ences to be those between movement and calm, disturbance and repose, between 
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meaning and content on one hand as opposed to style and form on the other, that 
distinguish expressionistic German art from the more representative and formal 
art of Italy and the South. Indeed, the expressionistic manner of treatment in 
Griinewald’s Resurrection and the complete freedom from the limits of the mate- 
rial world, which he seems to shake off as too confining, may be appraised as 
specifically Germanic and Northern, one may discover the line of development 
leading from such pictures as this by Griinewald to the etchings of Rembrandt, 
an almost direct transition from the late Gothic manner of presentation to the 
baroque. 

The Annunciation on the left wing is also animated by movement and deep- 
ened with symbolical meaning [Plate [IX]. The angel appears to Mary in the chapel 
of a late Gothic church. To the rear a drawn olive-green curtain reveals a second 
choir-like chapel, with vaults outlined in light green, the whole room bathed in 
the warm sun of afternoon. The darker chapel in front, whose vaults are tinted 
red, and in which the action takes place, is lighted from an invisible window and 
can be shut off from the main nave by a very warm red curtain, which is now 
pushed to the left, its folds, ornamented with long fringe, falling directly be- 
hind the figure of Mary. These two drawn curtains, in green and red, resem- 
bling wings on a stage setting, lend color and intimate warmth to the architec- 
tural interior with its high vaulted ceiling, now green, now red, and its patterned 
mosaic floor, predominantly in green. The gigantic angel has swept suddenly 
down from above, his right foot has barely touched the grcund, the folds of his 
voluminous carmine drapery still flutter from the stormy descent; one tip of it, 
indeed, beyond and underscoring the outstretched and upturned fingers of his 
raised right hand. The other end of the drapery is gathered in his left hand which 
also holds a sceptre, burnished gold in color, like his robe. Mary, represented as 
a young, buxom peasant girl, with full, round face and long, blond tresses, has 
apparently been surprised by the message. The folio volume, in which she has 
just been reading the passage of Isaiah that tells of the birth of Christ, has fallen 
on top of a closed book that lies on the wooden chest before her, where its leaves 
still tremble from the impact. She herself has dropped to her knees and turns the 
upper part of her body and her head in fright away from the angelic messenger, 
scarcely venturing to cast her eyes under half-closed lids somewhat shyly in his 
direction. It seems she has not yet had time to fold her hands in humble ac- 
ceptance of the divine command, as her long, tapering fingers are not altogether 
closed. Rays of light from the window behind the angel illumine her face, which 
appears very bright in contrast to her dark-green robe lined with red; the dove, 
as the symbol of the Holy Spirit, enclosed in a tender halo of light, floats directly 
above her body which shall conceive, as the page of the book opened before her 
prophesies: ‘Ecce virgo concipiet et pariet filium.’ The prophet Isaiah, from whom 
this announcement comes, appears himself at the upper left corner, a slender, 
sculptured, Gothic figure, so uncannily alive that he appears on the point of 
stepping down to take part in the proceedings. 

When the second pair of wings is opened, a shrine appears in the centre with 
the figures of the three saints Anthony, Jerome, and Augustine, carved in wood. 
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Like the busts of Christ and the twelve apostles exposed on opening the predella 
below, these statues had been ordered by Guido Guersi’s predecessor in office, 
Jean d’Orliac, and had probably been completed before 1510 by the upper Ger- 
man sculptor, Nikolaus von Hagenau. More important for us are two more paint- 
ings by Griinewald that come to view on the wings themselves: to the right, the 
temptation of St Anthony; to the left, his visit to St Paul the Hermit [Plates X 
and XJ]. 

These two pictures of the third series of the altar form a striking contrast to 
one another in subject-matter and treatment: fierce struggle on the one picture, a 
peaceful idyll on the other; a noisy lurid storm as a background for the first scene, 
a landscape of cool and quiet calm on the second. The so-called temptation of St 
Anthony more nearly resembles an assault [Plate X]. Against a steep ridge of 
desolate crags, with a group of dark firs sending forth bare branches overhung 
with shaggy moss, and in front of the few remaining rafters of his deserted hut 
crackling in angry flames, one discovers the poor tortured saint, prostrate and 
apparently helpless before the attack of a veritable chaos of monstrous demons 
that swarm down upon him from all sides. The devils are imaginary combinations 
of all kinds and conditions of men and beasts, their parts curiously assembled 
from different creatures of the entire animal kingdom. The details of the various 
parts are real and accurately observed, but the entire combination is always un- 
precedented in nature and impossible, so that the total effect is in every case 
extremely repulsive. In the foreground a small dragon, with what looks like a 
turkey’s head, picks at the saint’s right hand, which holds a rosary and staff. At 
the right a feathered foe with an eagle’s head, long birds’ legs, and muscled fleshy 
human forearms raises a knotty threatening club. Next looms a gaping fish 
mouth, which seems to belong to a sort of hippopotamus. Completing the vicious 
circle, appear other uncanny beasts that pull apart the fallen saint’s mantle, tear 
his hair and lunge forward to strike him with bones and sticks. In the left hand 
corner squats a horrible creature, human in face and form but with webbed feet, 
his arms, legs and swollen abdomen covered with loathsome running sores. Com- 
monly termed the demon of leprosy or syphilis, this magnificently painted figure 
was probably incorporated in the picture because the monks of Isenheim special- 
ized in the treatment of maladies of the skin. 

These fantastic organisms are not simply human sins or passions personified 
and represented as typical; they are highly original creations, uniting the natural 
with the incongruous and grotesque, to make absurdly abnormal and pathological 
freaks. Extremely varied in conformation, now hard and sharp, now moist and 
slimy, differing in degree of energy and kind of temperament, in weapons and 
manner of attack, they resemble distorted dreams or terrible nightmares. One of 
these creatures hisses, a second bellows, a third roars. Extreme in form and 
extravagant in execution, they inspire horror, dread, and disgust. The much 
milder forms in Schongauer’s print of the same subject appear almost humorous 
beside them; even the weird figures sprung from the fevered brain of Hierony- 
mus Bosch seem tame, and the more human devils of Signorelli impress us as 
playful and actually friendly in comparison with these violent infernal monsters. 
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The broad horizontal made by the luminous blue mantle of the tormented 
holy man, against which his long beard shines in dazzling white, dominates the 
composition. He has fallen on a narrow strip of level ground behind which the 
background rises abruptly, leaving the support for his lodge invisible. He tries 
to raise his thin voice above the tumult in a wail of lamentation. Nor does his 
shrill cry for help remain unheeded. God the Father, faintly visible, enthroned on 
high, has dispatched the archangel Michael to join combat with the devils, some 
of whom are already dropping like dead flies into the consuming flames. Others 
galloping up from the right, eager for the fray, will either become victims also or 
else arrive after the saint’s rescue. On a small parchment in the right hand corner 
are printed the words pronounced by him on his miraculous delivery from his 
tormenters: ‘Ubi eras Jesu bone ubi eras quare non affuisti ut sanares vulnera 
mea.’ 

It is a relief to turn from the noisy confusion, exciting turmoil, angry vehe- 
mence and tense drama of the temptation to the restful calm, contemplative 
quiet, blissful peace and idyllic serenity of the friendly scene between the saints, 
St Anthony and St Paul, portrayed in the opposite wing [Plate XI]. The warm 
motley colors of the temptation, now bright blue, now brilliant red and yellow, 
here yield to cooler blue, grey and pale mauve tones, which befit the spirit of 
ascetic resignation. Red disappears almost entirely; the warm blood of an active 
life is nearly ready to leave these white-bearded old hermits, who are seated op- 
posite one another, engaged in earnest conversation. Mere traces of green on the 
dainty plants of the foreground or on the moss hanging from a tree seem to show 
signs of life in nature. The sultry noonday sun which scorched the devils of the 
temptation scene — as ardent in their persecution of the saint as the angels of 
the celestial choir had been in their adoration of the Christ child and Mary — is 
here replaced by the pale, fresh light of early morning. This cool illumination, 
the open expanses, the fresh spring, the rising and falling lines of rocks and trees, 
the symmetrical arrangement of figures and background — all contribute to the 
undisturbed rest, pensive silence, and dreamy solemnity of this secluded wood- 
land retreat. 

In response to a divine message in a dream, St Anthony, who believed himself 
to be the only hermit, has come upon his elder brother in Christ in this lonely 
mountain valley. At the right St Paul, looking upward at the raven approaching 
with his daily bread, is surprised to discover that this time he holds in his bill a 
double portion to provide also for the unexpected visitor. He gesticulates with 
his spare, hairy right arm and withered fingers with long nails to explain the mir- 
acle to St Anthony, who is seated on a stone at the left, his right hand stretched 
out, while his left rests on his pilgrim’s staff. Before him, head turned and ears 
pointed, reclines the gentle hind that has been his companion and guide on his 
wanderings. St Paul’s scrawny body, only partially covered with a rude dress of 
loosely plaited palm leaves, is so emaciated as to seem a mere mass of skin and 
bones, but a glowing, fiery spirit dwells beneath its dried-up brown exterior. Its 
rough and wrinkled conformation is in troubled contrast to the large calm folds 
of the cool gray mantle that falls majestically down to cover the figure of St 
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Anthony, or to the smooth, form-fitting mauve hood that frames the placid 
features of St Anthony’s face from which a flowing, well-ordered white beard 
descends. The fact that the coat of arms of Guido Guersi, who ordered the series 
of paintings, appears against the stone on which St Anthony sits, has led to the 
assumption that the artist here attempted his benefactor’s portrait. This seems 
unlikely, however, not only because the monks of this order wore no beards at 
that time, but also because the features are typical, not individual. 

Originally St Anthony also looked upward to the raven, as he is represented in 
the artist’s study for the figure preserved in the Ehlers collection in Géttingen. 
Another sketch now in the Dresden print-room, more closely resembles the 
present conception, except that the hands are folded. Had Griinewald so painted 
the saint, with folded hands and looking up, he would have approached the com- 
position of the same subject by Velasquez in a celebrated painting in the Prado. 
Both artists were tempted by the picturesque possibilities of treatment of figures 
in the background of nature. Griinewald’s wild landscape portrays in part the 
torrid aridity of the tropics, symbolized in the palm; in part, the forbidding bleak- 
ness of the wintry north, represented in the clump of pines and the barren tree 
trunks, covered with lichen and moss. The exotic scene, composed of elements 
both native and foreign, enclosed at the back by steep mountain walls and by 
two projecting rocks in the middle distance, is extremely varied and manifold, 
intimate and dreamy, pictorial in composition, and poetic in its atmospheric 
content of pensive, almost melancholy contemplation. In his discovery here of 
the romantic German landscape, Griinewald is the forerunner of Altdorfer, 
Huber, and other masters of the Danube school. 

Closing this second pair of wings, with the temptation of St Anthony and his 
visit to St Paul, restores to view the madonna in the rose arbor serenaded by 
angels, while on wings to left and right again appear the Annunciation and Resur- 
rection [Plate Vs]. Closing this first pair of wings brings back the Crucifixion and 
the Lamentation over the body of Christ on the predella, and reveals again on 
stationary panels to left and right of the central picture, the figures of St Anthony 
and St Sebastian [Plate V a]. The spectator is thus returned from the complex 
pictorial presentations just described to the comparatively simple and more 
plastic figures portrayed on the altar in its closed state; the Lamentation on the 
predella, the Crucifixion on the central panel, with St Anthony and St Sebastian 
on either side. These two saints, mounted on fragile Gothic pedestals decorated 
with leaves and affording little firm foundation, stand like statues, representative 
in bearing and restrained in expression; St Anthony before a pilaster, St Sebastian 
beside a column framing the panel on the right [Plate XII a and 3]. In both pic- 
tures, perhaps originally planned as grisailles, narration yields to representation, 
content to form. The horned brown devil, breaking the round window-panes in 
the upper right hand corner and spitting blasts of steam, is so little disturbing 
that he remains a mere attribute of St Anthony, comparable in this respect to 
the staff, with the characteristic cross at the top, which the saint holds in his 
left hand [Plate vim a]. Anthony himself is a large, rather corpulent man with an 
earnest, mildly meditative expression on his bearded face; his full figure is clad 
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in a bluish-green robe and a dark-gray cloak, which are lightly held up by the 
plump fingers of his fleshy right hand. His cap and cloak lining are in brilliant, 
richly varied, and dominating carmine color. 

Through the open window at the left of St Sebastian one sees a typical Alsatian 
summer landscape with the low plains along the Rhine hot in the blazing mid-day 
sun [Plate vi B]. High in the sky two angels in light blue are approaching carry- 
ing a crown, a third bears a cross-bow, while still a fourth holds a bundle of ar- 
rows, outlined in red, symbols of the saint’s martyrdom. Other arrows stand on 
the ground or are carelessly stuck in a rope loosely tied around the column; only 
three pierce the softly-modelled, normally-proportioned muscular body, which 
stands away from the column, plastic but alive, free and easy in bearing, and in 
an impressive, almost elegant contrapost position. There is no indication of 
suffering from the wounds, no expression of pain in the face or in the clasped 
hands and outstretched arms, of which a careful and accurate study has been 
preserved, now cut apart and divided between collections in Géttingen and 
Dresden. The folds of vermilion drapery follow and intensify the lines made by 
the arms and fall from the elbow straight down over the right arm, sweeping 
under the left arm back around the thigh. The highly individual features of the 
very natural tanned face, turned slightly to the saint’s left side and framed with 
rich brown hair, are commonly considered to be those of the artist Griinewald 
himself. 

This completes the description of the nine paintings of the Isenheim altar 
which portray the life and death of the Saviour in the five scenes of the Annun- 
ciation, Incarnation, Crucifixion, Lamentation, and Resurrection, record two 
episodes from the life of St Anthony, his temptation and his visit to St Paul, and 
represent him, the patron saint of the monastery of Isenheim, and another patron 
saint for those afflicted with the plague, St Sebastian, on the two extreme outer 
panels of the structure. Matthias Griinewald, who composed these nine powerful 
paintings for the Isenheim altar, though he later developed a rather more refined 
style, never again equalled them. They remain his mightiest and most impressive 
work. The exposition of certain mystic elements in their composition, that have 
here been left unexplained, must be postponed for inclusion in a more complete 
work. A comprehensive treatment of this individual and characteristic German 
artist and a study of his other paintings and drawings will reveal him not only 
as an interesting personality but as meriting international fame no less than his 
two contemporaries, both better known in America and England, Albrecht 
Diirer and Hans Holbein the Younger. 


Harvarp UNIvErRsITY. 
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JOHN DRURY AND HIS ENGLISH WRITINGS 
(Camb. add. Man. 2830) 
By SANFORD BROWN MEECH 


THE summer of 1932, or the greater part of it, I spent in England searching for 
localized and dated English writings which might illustrate the dialects of 
Middle English. My search was one phase of the comprehensive study of these 
dialects made by the staff of the Middle English Dictionary under the direction 
of Professor Samuel Moore. 

When I was in Cambridge, Mr L. F. Salzmann gave me some valuable refer- 
ences to dialect material. He directed my attention especially to Cambridge 
Additional Manuscript 2830, a volume written by a scribe of Beccles in North- 
east Suffolk, and preserving treatises in Latin and English of a schoolmaster of 
that town. I at once made an examination of the manuscript, checking my anal- 
ysis of it against a detailed description written out by Dr Montagu Rhodes James 
for the forthcoming calendar of Cambridge Additional Manuscripts and kindly 
lent me by him. 

The manuscript is the work of a scribe who frequently sets down his name as 
Hardgrave. He states that he is of Beccles. It consists of a collection of grammati- 
cal and didactic treatises. Some of these are assigned to Magister John Drury 
by scribal incipits and erplicits. In the De Modo Confitendi printed below the 
author thus identifies himself: ‘And pus, child, be pese materis qwyche j, simple 
& onworthy Iohn Drury py mayster at pis tyme, haue 3eue pe pis lenton’ here 
in Becclis schole, pu xalt knowe better how pu xalt schryue pe an-ober zer.’ It 
seems likely that Drury was the author or reworker of all the items in the manu- 
script, even of those not definitely claimed by him or ascribed to him. (This as- 
sumption is made in Dr James’ description of the manuscript). Thus the second 
and third of the three passages in English! printed below may fairly be ascribed 
to Drury, though they are neither signed by him, as is the first, nor ascribed to 
him by a rubric of Hardgrave’s. Similarity in methods of presentation in the 
first and second treatises is a further evidence of their community of authorship. 
This is treated below. 

The date of the last piece is fixed in its title: ‘Incipiunt parue Latinitates de 
Termino Natalis Domini sed non pro Forma Reddicionis: Anno Domini 1434.’ 
The other pieces may be dated very roughly as of, or as near, that year. 

I have been unable to learn much about John Drury beyond what he says of 
himself in the De Modo Confitendi. Drury families were old ones in Suffolk. Miss 
Lillian J. Redstone of Woodbridge (Sf.) has most obligingly supplied me with 
some notes about them and has promised to keep our John Drury in mind in her 
research.” His career, like his family connections, is obscure. The title Magister 


1 Aside from these passages, English occurs in scattered interlinear and marginal glosses. 

2 The town of Beccles lay in the Abbots’ Manor of Beccles and the appointment of the school- 
master of Beccles belonged to the Chamberlains of the Abbots (W. Page, Victoria History of the Country 
of Suffolk, 1, 1907, 337-338). The appointment in 1396 of Master Reginald Leche, chaplain, to the 
mastership, by William Bray, the Chamberlain, is cited from Camb. MS. Ff. 11. 29, fol. 47, a register 
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accorded him in the manuscript would indicate that he had proceeded Master 
of Arts. Unfortunately there are no lists of Cambridge or Oxford Masters as early 
as his time. 

In the Calendar of Patent Rolls, 1441-46, p. 39, is noted the appointment of a 
John Drury to a prebend of St George’s, Windsor, on 22 February, 1442; and in 
the Calendar, 1429-36, p. 491, it is further recorded that a John Drury was pre- 
sented to the Vicarage of St Mary, Little Abingdon (Ca.) in the Diocese of 
Ely on 9 November. Whether these appointments involve one person or two, I 
cannot say. Nor can one know if either appointment was of the one-time school- 
master of Beccles. T. Tanner mentions him in the Bibliotheca Britannica’ but 
solely on the authority of our manuscript, to which he refers. 

To summarize our information about John Drury, he was a schoolmaster of 
Beccles during a period including the year 1434; he was pretty certainly one of 
the Suffolk Druries; he seems to have had university training (most probably at 
Cambridge). 

The English writings of this man, set down by Hardgrave, the scribe of Beccles, 
are acceptable material for dialect study. It is not often our good fortune in 
Middle English to know something of the local origins of both author and scribe 
of a literary text or even of a document. It seems worth while therefore to dis- 
cuss one or two dialectal features of our texts. A noteworthy feature of the 
phonology is the lowering of OE long y to long e and of OE short y and 7 to short 
e. Feer, De Modo Confitendi, 53, is the one spelling evidencing the lowering of 
long y (the only other word with OE long y in Drury is pride, 24, 32. Mynde, 
10, 12, 37, 43, is the only example of lengthened OE y). This lowering of long y 
is an unambiguous ME dialectal peculiarity of an area comprising East Anglia 
and the whole Southeast Midland, as well as Kent and Sussex. 

E-spellings occur for OE short y in busy and its compounds, and in first, shut, 
and much,’ beside 1-spellings in sin and sinfully, guilty, fulfill, first, thirst, and 
little.’ This lowering of OE short y, for which the above e-spellings are evidence, 


of Bury St Edmunds. Since the Drury family of Rougham had been tenants under the Abbots of St 
Edmund for a long period, it is quite possible that our John Drury came from a branch of the family 
at Rougham. 

The connection with the Druries of Rougham is only a surmise. There seems to have been a family 
of Drury at Harleston, according to Miss Redstone. John Drury might have originated from this 
town which lay closer to Beccles than Rougham. 

1 1748. p. 235. 

2 De Modo Confitendi: besi, 4; besinesse, 24, 25; besily 88. f(f) erst 7, 10, 59, 120, 123; ferste 121, 133; 
shet, 42; meche, 66; De Comparacione: ferste, 21, 27, 62, 119; Parue Latinitates: meche, 35, 42. De Modo 
Confitendi: Beryin, 61, and euele, 37, 40; euyl, 42, cannot be considered in establishing the area in 
which OE y became e, because these words are found regularly with e-spellings in ME in regions 
where y cannot have so developed. One might explain the ME e-spellings of OE byrgan as reflecting 
a confusion with beran; to bury and to bear on bier are certainly closely associated actions. 

3 De Modo Confitendi: synnys, 10 and following; synne, 28, 102, 109; synfully, 11; gylty, 19; fulfillyst, 
27; fulfilleris, 49, fulfille, 74; fulfillyng, 76; first, 30; thristid, 51, 55; lytil, 63. Parue Latinitates: litil, 
38, 41, 49; lytle, 54. 

De Modo Confitendi: kyngdam, 57, and bischopis, 103, are without significance because e-spellings 
do not appear for these words even in texts from regions in which OE y is supposed to have the de- 
velopment to ME e. Hungrid, 51, 55, and fortherit, 112, are analogical forms and of no consequence 
here. 
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is assumed by Wylde and other scholars to be a dialectal feature peculiar to the 
same area as that of the lowering of OE long y. But one consideration must make 
us hesitate to accept our e-spellings for OE short y as peculiar to this eastern area. 
In our texts, e-spellings occur also for OE short 7 in a few words (shriven, third, 
sikerly, his, wite, living) and also for 7 in two French words (city and pity).' This 
occasional Middle English lowering of short 7 to e was common to the whole area 
south of the Humber. Since OE long and short y early became unrounded to 7 
in a large area of the Midland, the short y was susceptible in this whole area to 
the lowering which affected OE short 7. Hence e-spellings for OE short y occur 
not only in the area in which OE long y became long e but also in that in which 
long and short y became 7. In texts like Drury’s, in which e-spellings occur for 
both OE short y and i, the spellings for OE short y therefore cannot be con- 
sidered unambiguous eastern dialect features. (E-spellings for OE long y, as stated 
above, are unambiguous, because OE long 7 was not lowered in Middle English.) 

A dialectal peculiarity of Drury’s phonology, almost as interesting as the lower- 
ing of OE long y to long e and of OE short y and 7 to short e, is the apparent 
pronunciation of the first element of OE hw- as a voiceless spirant (instead of the 
simple breath of Modern Standard English). It is evidenced by predominant qu-, 
qw-, and qwh-spellings in the words: which, why, what, when, while, and white? 
In Middle English this pronunciation is a well-evidenced feature of the East 
Midland? as well as of the North. 

The morphology of Drury’s writings we may dismiss briefly, for the mor- 
phology of East Anglia at this period is very similar to that of London and of 
the whole South East Midland. His writings show the pres. ind. 3s in -ith (-it or 
-t); pres. ind. pl. in -in (or -e); pres. part. in -ing; pres. ind. pl. of the finite verb 
arn predominant but ben also common; 3d pers. pron. pl. nominative they pre- 
dominant (with one he, De Modo Confitendi, 21); 3d pers. pron. pl. possessive 
here; 3d pers. pron. pl. dat. and accus. hem predominant (with 2 bem’s De Modo 
Confitendi, 67, 76). Are is not a majority form but one decidedly in the minority 
in the London dialect of this period.‘ Beside the usual -ing form of the present 


1 De Modo Confitendi: shrevyn (pp.), 8, thredde 9, 122, 126, 137; cete, 41; sekyrly, 43; hese, 54; wete, 
59; levyng, 70; pete, 86. De Comparacione: predde, 25; thred, 78. Parue Latinitates: hese, 13. 

2 De Modo Confitendi: qwych 11, 13, 73, 79, 89; qweche 20, 29, 37, 104, 113, 114, 120, 127; qwich 
54, 61; qwy 22, 38, 40, 96; qwyche 96, 121, 146; quan 82, qwan 144. 

De Comparacione: Qhat 3; qwhat 5, 43, 45; qwhit, 5° qwyth 7, 13; qweche 65, 78; qwile 19, 20, 43, 117, 
118; gwenne 20; qwen 45, 61; qwan 119, 120; qwanne 118, 120. 

3 In East Anglia, qu-(qw-, or gwh-) spellings are common. In Norfolk they occur very frequently 
in the returns of 1389 for the gilds of Norwich, Lynn, Wiggenhall, East Wynch, and Oxeburgh (Smith, 
English Gilds, E.E.T.S., Orig. Ser. xu); in a great many Norwich records (W. Hudson and J. C. 
Tingey, Records of the City of Norwich, Norwich, 1906-1910); in many of the Paston letters; and in 
the writings of Capgrave, the Austin friar of Lynn. 

In Suffolk, these spellings are not so much in evidence. They are wanting in Lydgate, Bokenham, 
and the anonymous translation of Claudian made at Clare in 1445 (Anglia, xxvim1, 1905, 255 ff.). 
The unpublished will of Thomas Wolfferston of Wolverstone, 1442 (transcript by Miss Redstone 
from the Sudbury wills, Bk. 1, fol. 61, in the Ipswich Probate Registry) does exhibit them. 

4 In London documents of the first half of the fifteenth century, ben is the predominant form. In this 
period, are does occur in some of the documents printed in R. W. Chamber’s Book of London English, 
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participle, the -nd form sometimes occurs in documents of eastern Suffolk and 
Essex and in eastern and northern Norfolk.! 

A peculiarity of spelling may be noted, the z-spelling for OE sc in forms of the 
verb sculan.? This spelling, peculiar to East Anglian scribes, is so common in 
their work* that one is inclined to wonder whether it may not have reflected 
dialectal pronunciation. A preservation of an OE metathesis of sc to ks, before 
the palatalization of sc took place, is not inconceivable. A later metathesis of 


Norse forms of the verb is also possible. 

Aside from their dialectal value, the Tractatus de Modo Confitendi, the De 
Comparacione, and the Parue Latinitates de Termino Natalis Domini, are inter- 
esting pedagogically. They were written for schoolboys; the Parue Latinitates 
and the De Comparacione as aids in mastering Latin and the De Modo Confitendi 
as a little guide to confession. 

The Tractatus de Modo Confitendi was composed, as Drury himself tells us, to 
instruct his scholars in true confession in the holy season of Lent. The Tractatus 
is a set of terse notes on the following topics: the three parts of Penance, the 
Ten Commandments, the Seven Deadly Sins and the Seven Moral Virtues which 
they destroy, the Five Wits, the Seven Deeds of Mercy, the Fourteen Articles 
of Faith, the Seven Sacraments, the Three Divine or Theological Virtues, and 


the Four Cardinal Virtues. 

These notes must have been intended to sum up a long course of oral instruc- 
tion. Brief in the extreme and without expression of religious feeling, they could 
not in themselves have grounded the boys of Beccles in true confession nor in- 


(Oxford, 1931), in the archives of the Grocer’s Company (ed. J. A. Kingdon), in the wardens’ 
accounts of the Carpenters’ Company (ed. J. A. Kingdon, London, 1913-16), and in Letter Book K 
(R. R. Sharpe, Cal. of Letter Books, London, 1899-1912), but always as a minority form beside ben. 
I am indebted to Professor Moore and Dr Whitehall for these references. 

1 The -nd form of the present participle alternates with the -ing form in the Gild returns of 1389 for 
the Norfolk towns of Lynn (Smith, English Gilds, E.E.T.S. xx, 45-109), Wiggenhall, (ibid. 110-118), 
and Norwich (ibid. 14-44); in the Norwich composition of 1415 (Records of the City of Norwich, n, 
93-108); in the will of Thomas Wolfferston of Wolverstone, Suffolk. 1442 (see p. 72 n. 3); and in 
customs of Colchester, Essex, temp. Rich. 1 (W. G. Benham, Red Paper Book of Colchester, Colchester 
1902, pp. 6-11). I am again indebted to Professor Moore and Dr Whitehall. 

2 De Modo Confitendi: zal, 49, 50, 53, 55, 75, 76, 118; xalt, 88, 147, 148; xuld, 28, 38, 109; ruldist, 
28. 

De Comparacione: zal, 26, 44, 46, 92, 105. 

Parue Latinitates: zal, 7. 

3 In Norfolk, occasional z-spellings occur in the Life of St Katharine by Capgrave, the Austin friar 
of Lynn; in some of the returns of 1389 for the gilds of Lynn (Smith, English Gilds, E.E.T.S., xu, 54 
ff.); in some of the Norwich records (Records of the City of Norwich), as the tripartite indenture be- 
tween the Mayor, sheriffs, and aldermen, 1424, and the contract for rebuilding the common key in 
Conesford, 1432; in some of the Paston letters, as those of Margaret Paston (dau. of John Mauteby 
of Mauteby, Norfolk); and in the will of Sir Bryan Stapylton, lord of Ingham, 1438 (Norfolk and 
Norwich Archaeol. Soc., tv, 327-329). 

In Suffolk, z-spellings occur in the wills of Thomas Wolfferston of Wolverstone, 1442 (see p. 72 n. 3), 
and of John Deye of Long Melford, 1452, both proved in the Archdeaconry of Suffolk (transcripts by 
Miss Redstone from Bk. 1, fol. 61 and Bk. n, fol. 111 of the Sudbury wills now in the Ipswich Probate 
Registry). I am again indebted to Professor Moore and Dr Whitehall. 
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spired them to it. But they would have served very well to stamp in the boys’ 
minds what their master taught them and to systematize it for them. 

An effective mnemonic device may be noted in this connection. Lists of the 
Ten Commandments, the Seven Deadly Sins, the Five Wits, the Seven Deeds of 
Mercy, the Fourteen Articles of Faith, and the Seven Sacraments are thrown 
into Latin verse. The verses are indeed execrable but they must have been use- 
ful jogs to the memory. 

The style of the notes is clear and direct. The first 117 lines were originally 
written in Latin (the Latin version immediately follows the English in the 
manuscript) and then turned into English practically word for word. Latin con- 
structions and word order were very occasionally retained, as in lines 4-5, 19-20, 
and 48. But the translation is in general perfectly idiomatic. 

Stylistic criticisms of the Tractatus are perhaps hardly in point. It pretends 
neither to literary excellence nor to high learning nor to sensitiveness of feeling; 
it has one unpretentious but exactly defined purpose, to instruct schoolboys in 
fundamentals, and it achieves that purpose efficiently. 

Drury’s treatment of the comparison of Latin adjectives and adverbs (to 
which I give the title De Comparatione) is an equally workmanlike effort in an- 
other field. After a short preliminary discussion of the nature of comparison, he 
gives lucid and practical rules for the formation of the comparative and super- 
lative degrees of adjectives of the various classes. Then he treats of the syntax 
of adjectives in the three degrees. He concludes with rules for the formation of the 
positives, comparatives, and superlatives of adverbs from their adjectives. 

The rules, clear in themselves, are always illustrated by examples. The more 
important rules are cast in Latin verse, doubtless to be committed to memory. 
We have already noted such a mnemonic device in the De Modo Confitendt. 

It is not without interest that Drury should have cast his remarks about the 
Latin system of comparison in English. They can hardly have been intended for 
beginners, but rather for those who had made some progress in Latin composi- 
tion. 

The Parue Latinitates sed non pro Forma Reddicionis are a set of parallel 
English and Latin sentences of a jocose nature. Some of the English sentences 
are acceptable parallels or expansions of the Latin; others are miserably and 
intentionally bad. The bad sentences make nonsense because they follow the Latin 
word order too faithfully, as in lines 1, 3, 5, 9, 21, and 29. They are ingenious 
illustrations of the dependence of English upon word-order to express syntactic 
relations and most salutary correctives of the universal tendency of the schoolboy 
to render his Latin word by word into English. 

In the sentence-pairs in which the English is not deliberately incorrect, the 
sentences in Latin seem to have been intended to illustrate some points of syntax 
and idiom. To take a single example, line 8 illustrates the rule that ‘A possessive 
representing a genitive may have a genitive in apposition.’ 

These texts have one more point of interest; they have some occurrences of 
words and word-meanings which antedate by years or centuries the earliest oc- 
currences given in the New English Dictionary. (I date the De Modo Confitendi 
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and the De Comparacione roughly as ca 1434). The De Comparacione is most 
notable in this respect with its vocabulary of grammatical terms: 


Ablatif, 92, 105. New English Dictionary first citation, ca 1440. 

Accidens, 1. NED, 1509. 

Acusatif, 91. NED, ca 1440. 

Aduerbe, 30, 117. NED, 1530. 

Nown collectif, 108. NED, 1520. 

Comparatif, 10 and following. NED, 1447. 

Comparison, 1. NED, first citation as a grammatical term 1530. 

Compownys, 54. NED, first citation in this sense 1530. 

Construit, 88. NED, first citation as a grammatical term and in intransitive use 1851. 

Datif, 20. NED, ca 1440. 

Declension, 21 and following. NED, 1565-78. 

Degreis, 10 and following. NED, first citation as a grammatical term 1460-70. (It is 
used earlier than this citation by Bokenham, in his Lives of Women Saints, ca 1447.) 

End vb. (endyth 14, 16, endyng 22 and following), in the sense to have an inflectional end- 
ing. Not recorded in the NED. 

Endyng, vbl. sb, 79, viz. an inflectional ending. NED, 1564. 

Gouernyng, 89. NED, first citation as a grammatical term 1530. 

Indeclinable, 42. NED, 1530. 

Nown of place, 108. Not recorded in the NED. 

On rewlely, 35. This sense not recorded in the NED. The earliest citation of the word in 
any sense is ca 1445. 

Posityf, 10 and following. NED, first citation as a grammatical term 1447. 

Vocatif, 90, 108. NED, ca 1440. 


The De Modo Confitendi yields eight instances of a similar kind: 


Articlid, 12. NED, ca 1450. 

Dignacion’, 50. Aphetic form of indignation, not recorded. 

Harre tre, 132. Not recorded in the NED. 

Incontaminat, 84. NED, 1508. 

Itterabele, 1138. NED, 1561. 

Lateward, 86. NED, 1471. 

Symbol, 88. NED, 1450-1530. 

Vnnarrabele, 128. NED, innarable 1552. The unnarrabele form is not recorded. 


The Parue Latinitates yields three: 


Bend, 35, 38 (bynd, 27). NED, first citation in this sense 1597. 

Paper, 54. NED, first citation in this sense 1628. 

Stagert, 18. NED, 1530. Stacker of which stagger is a development is quoted from ca 
1300. 


The texts which follow represent my own transcript from rotographs of Cam- 
bridge MS. Add. 2830. Contractions are expanded without italics. The flourish 
of final n and the bar through ll and h are replaced by apostrophes. Final on with 
a flourish over the n in Romance -ion words is reproduced as ion’. Words struck 
through or underdotted in the MS. are enclosed in angular brackets. I have 
modernized the punctuation and capitalization. I have reduced ff to F. 
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HIC INCIPIT TRACTATUS DE MODO CONFITENDI DATUS 
PER MAGISTRUM DE BECCLIS IN QUADRAGESIMA 
SUB FORMA MATERIARUM 


IN euery manys herte dwellyng in wrecchid vale of teris is nedful to ben foundyn gostly 
labour & trauayle in telyng of his concyens pis holy tyme of Lent, deputid and ordeynyd 
(and ordeynyd) to reformacion’ of soule. For after pe prouerbe of olde men, ho (so) is 
not holy in Lente or besi in hervest is not lykly to thryve. Euery man perfore knowyng 
his bryst in compunccion’ rise vp mytyly to gostly werkis.! And pu, dere schild, do pe 
same. Be-gyn at pe sacrament of penawns pat stant in .iij. partis, pat is to seyne contri- 
cion’ confessyon’ and satysfaccion.’ Ferst be contrit, pat is to seyn repentaunt & sorry 
for alle pyn synnys pat pu hast don. After pat, be clene schreuyn be mouthe. And pe 
thredde, do weel pyn penawns makyng a-seth with pat & oper good dedis for all pyn 
synnys. Be-gyn to schryue pe pus. Ferst, bryng to pyn mynde pe x comawndementis of our 
lord qwych pu hast synfully brokyn and not kept as pu awtyst. And pat pu xuldist pe 
rathre haldyn hem articlid in pyn mynde, good sone, know wel pese vers pat folwyn, 
qwych j pyn maystre at pis tyme 3eue pe for pe more instruccion.’ Vnde versus: 


Disce deum colere nomen que dei reuerere: 
Sabbata sanctifices; habeas in honore parentes; 
Noli mechari; noli de cede notari; 

Furtum valde caue; non sis testis nisi verus; 
Non cupias nuptas; nec res cupias alienas. 


Ferther more, dere child, declarid pe x comawndementis and pyn self 3eld gylty in brekyng 
hem or at pe lest (fol. 80°) in somme, haue penne recorse to pe vij dedly synnys,? qweche 
arn distroeris of pe vij prinspal vertuis. And perfore arn he callid pe vij prinspal synnys, 
pat is to seyne capitalia visia vel mortalia. And qwy capitalia. Child, trewly, for as j haue 
tawth pe, capud id est principium. The vij vertuys pat pey distroyin arn pese: miknesse, 
charite, pacyens, gostly besines, chastite, largenes, and abstinens. Lo child, pride distroy‘ 
meknes; envie distroyit charite; wrethe, paciens; slawthe, gostly besinesse; leccheri, 
chastite; coveytise, largenesse; & glotony distroyit abstinens. Tak hed, child, and schrive 
pe barely* how pu for-dost pis vij vertuys and fulfillyst bese vij dedly synnys. And trewly, 
child, j xuld telle be how many brawnchis euery dedly synne hath, but pu xuldist not 
conceyve it. And perfore j teche pe but only pe namys of pe sefne dedly synnys qweche j 
bidde pe knowe wel first, pat pu mayst pe rapere eschewe hem. And lo, child, pei ben con- 
teynyd in pese vers. Vnde versus: 


pride, coueytise, slowthe, envie, wrethe, 
Fastus, auericia, torpedo, liuor, et jra 
glotony, lecheri 

Et gula, luxuria su[n]t vijtem prima cauenda. 


Lo, child, pus mayst pu knowyn distyncly* pe namys of pe vij dedly synnys. And after 
pis bryng to pyn mynde pe v wittis qweche pu hast euele kept. For if pu haddist kept wel 
hem, pei xuld weel a kept pe. And qwy? For sobe for py fyve wittis arn as as(sic) fyve tow- 
ris or five 3atis to saue or to losyn pyn soule. Jf pei ben weel kept, py saule is sekyr; if 
euele, onsekyr. But goode sone, qwy calle j pese wittis 3atis? Certis, for ryth as (fol. 81°) 
non thyng may come to a cete but be pe 3atis, ryth so may no pyng come to pyn soule, 
good nor euyl, but be on of hem. And per-fore be myn counsel let in vertu & schet out vice. 
And for to knowe hem pe beter, sone, & pe more sekyrly to kepe hem in mynde, j 3eue 
hem pe here, lo, in pis vers folwyng: 


1 ‘Quisque ergo tundens pectus suum in compunccione exurgat fortiter ad opera spiritualia,’ fol. 
84". 

2 ‘Viterius care puer pro palatis decem mandatis & te ipso exhibito reo in dissoluendo illa vel ad 
minus in aliqua habeas deinde recursum ad septem mortalia peccata,’ fol. 84°. 

3 Nude, fol. 84>. 4 ‘Distincte,’ fol. 84>. 
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tastyng, smellyng, heryng, seyng, towchyng. 
Gustus & olfactus, auditus, visio, tactus; 
Sensibus hiis quinque dicitur omnis homo. 


On pis maner declarid pe v wittis, be-hald panne qweche arn pe sefne dedis of mercy. 
For at pe day of dom xal pat rithful juge schewe his grace to alle pe fulfilleris of hem, and 


50 also his dignacion’ to alle pe brekeris of hem. For as pe gospel recordith, he xal seyn to pe 
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60 
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70 


75 


80 


85 


dampnabil on pe lefte side, ‘J hungrid & 3e 3af me no mete; j thristid and 3e 3af me no 
drynk; j was seek, 3e visitid me not; nakyd & 3e clad me not; jn prison, 3e releuyd me not; 
herberweles, 3e herberwid me not. Go 3e cursid wretchis in to pe feer pat neuer xal ben 
qwenchid qwich is ordeynyd to pe fend and hese angelis.’ And to po pat pat(sic) arn on his 
rite side he xal sey pus, ‘O dere soulis, j hungrid & 3e 3af me (drynk) mete; j thristid & 3e 
3af me drynk; j was sek, 3e visitid me; nakid & 3e clad me; jn prison, 3e releuyd me; 
herberweles & 3e herberwid me. Come, 3e blissid childerin of myn fader, receyue pe kyng- 
dam pat was arayid for 3u fro pe begynnyng of pe word.’ But, child, be cause j reherce her 
but sexe werkis of mercy & spak ferst of sefne, pu merveylyst. But (fol. 81°) wete wel pat 
pis sexe a-forn seyd arn foundyn in pe gospel as it was a forn seyd. But pe sefte is (foundyn) 
gaderid out of pe stori of holy Thobie, pat is to seyne* to beryin be deede, ffor qwich’ dede 
of charite pat same holy Tobie plesid ful weel oure lord.* So panne dere child to knowyn 
hem alle sefne to-gedere, j 3eue be hem here glosid in a lytil vers. Vnde versus: 


infirum, scicientem, esurientem, incarceratum, nudum, vagum, mortuum 
Visito, poto, cibo, redimo, tego, _colligo, condo. 


The sefne dedis of mercy arn pus declarid as pu sest myn child. But for as meche as pese 
vij appertene to pem pat habund in good, and many membris per ben of holy cherche, 
pat is to seyne dyuerse degreis of man & woman bopyn, in cristen feyth, pat han noon 
ministracyon of goodis temporal, as arn relygyous men & women, weel dysposid men pat 
han but here nakyd levyng, 3ong men & women vnder faderis & moderis gouernawnce, 
and pleynly alle po men* pat han not temporal good at hande qweche owe not to lese pe 
grete merit deputyd for be execusyon’ of pe sefne dedis of mercy temporal. Der-fore arn 
per ober vij dedis of charite gostly of qwych no creature may excuse hym be he neuer so 
powre. So panne if pu fulfille pese dedis gostly pat hast not habundaunce of temporal 
good nor occosion to excute pat ober, pe same reward and pe same wordis of ioye xal ben 
seyd at pe day of dom to pem fulfillyng pese as xal ben seyd to pat obere, pat is to seyn, 
‘Come, 3e blissid childeryn of myn fader’, and so forth as it is a forn seyd. And perfore, 
child, for j wot weel pu hast no plente of temporal good to execute pat opere, lerne pese 
vij gostly werkis qwych arn conteynyd in bese vers folwyng. Versus: 


Consule, castiga, solare, remitte, fer, ora, 
Instrue, si poteris si xristo carus haberis. (fol. 82*) 


Quan pu hast pus declarid py consciens a-nemst pe sefne dedis of mercy bope gostly and 
bodily, pan attende to pe xiij articulis of pe feyth and py be-leve. For, as seynt Austyn 
seyth, with-outyn feyth it is impossibele to plese god. Derfore py feyth moste pu kepe in- 
contaminat and ondefoulid. For ho be (nouth) out pe feyth he is a renegat a lollard a 
loosel,* as many han ben lateward, it pe more pete. Summe of pis xiiij articulis longyn to 
pe godhed, summe to pe manhed, and somme to pe sakyrmentis of holy cherche. Alle 
pese xalt pu grope besily and serchyn be pe symbalis, pat is to seyne pe credis of holy 


1 ‘Hac forma predicta declaratis quinque sensibus corporeis, attendas deinde que sunt vijtem. 
opera misericordie,’ 84°. 

2 “scilicet’, fol. 85°. 3 Vulgate, Tobias, i, 18-25. 

‘ ‘Igitur care puer vt cognoscas hec omnia simul exhibeo tibi ea sequenti versiculo comprehensa,’ 
fol. 85". 

5 Written above the line. 6 ‘Ignauus,’ fol. 85>. 
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cherche. And be pese vers pat folwyn, qwych j 3eue pe here for pe same entent. Vnde ver- 
sus: 

Hij sunt articuli: Deus est qui trinus & unus. 

Cristus homo factus, natus, passus que sepultus 

Descendit, surgit, qui scandit, iudicet & qui 

Premia dat. Surgant omnes qui sacra sacrum dant. 


I told pe child pat somme of pe articulis of pe feyth remenbrid (sic) restare (sic) a-bawte pe 
sakyrmentis of holy chirche,' & perfore & ellys qwy, jt ned‘ pe to knowe wel hem, qwyche 
arn sefne in nownbere. For ho sauoure not in hem dulyche as holy chirche techit he is an 
eratyk. Derfore pat pu sauoure pe perfytlyere in hem, knowe hem distyncly, for bey ben 
pese: sacrament of baptem, the sacrament of ordere, the sacrament of confirmacion’, the 
sacrament of matrimonye, the sacrament of pe auter, the sacrament of penawns, the 
sacrament of pe laste anoyntyd. Du muste halde, fele, & beleue pat pe sacrament of baptem 
clensit3 child or man receyuyng it’ fro synne original & actual (fol. 82°) and 3euyth hym 
pe holy gost. The sacrament of confirmacion’ mynystrid be bischopis handis confermyd? 
pe holy gost in pe persone bapty3id prow qweche he hath jnfluens of grace, and is ablyd 
to receyuyn al vertu. De sacrament of pe auter is veri fode for pe soule & offerid be pe 
prystis handis causid* jneffabele remyscyon’ of synnys. The sacrament of ordere 3euyn 
to a clerk 3euyt hym power to mynysteryn & makyn obere sacramentis be mediacion’ of 
pe word of god & werkyng of pe holy gost. The sacrament of matrimonye excludyd* dedly 
synne in pe werk of generacion’ be-twyx man & woman, so pat pat xuld be dedly is but 
venyal quan it is devly hawntyd. The sacrament of penawns j-told pe be forn, jt nede no 
more reherse it. The laste enoynt a-leggit bopyn gostly seknesse & bodyly & strenthyth 
pe sowle in hys pasyng & . . .° (oftynere pan onys) fortherit hym gretly to-ward blisse. 
Lo, child, for to seyn schortly to pe be nownbere of bes sacramentis & qweche arn itterabele 
& qweche not, pat is to seyne qweche owe to ben don but onys and qweche oftynnere pan 
onys, tak good hed to pis vers pat folwyn. Vnde versus: 


BOC MEP E veteri de sorde leuat te. 
B O C bis non dantur, sed M E P E sepe uoueantur.® 


Lo, child, after al pese 3et leeuyth bere an oper mater to be meuyd, and pat xal be last 
pat j xal teche pe. And it is pis, per ben xiiij vertues child weche it behouyt3 pe to knowyn, 
and to qweche pu owyst gretly to 3eue py gostly ere. Ferst, lo, per ben <xiiij> vertues pat 
ben callyd diuine vertues, pat is to seyne vertues theologice, of qwych’ pe ferste is ffeyth, the 
secunde hope, the predde is charite. These ben souereyn vertues apertenyng to god (fol. 
83") & to hefnely blisse. Ferst, feith pat pu haue ryth feyth & trewe felyng after pe forme 
of py crede. Secunde pat pu haue sekyr hope. For as pu wost weel, al pat a cristen man 
werkyth meritorely in pis word it is to gete pyng pat is gostly and is not sen with pe but 
only perceyuyd be hope. The prede is pat pu haue perfyth charyte, pat is to seyne du loue 
to god, qwech’ of nowth’ hath mad pe to hys ymage, not of pyn desert but of his gret and 
vnnarrabele charite. These arn pe deuyne vertuys called theologice as j seyd be-forn. 
There arn also ober foure vertues, and pey ben callid cardinal vertues and pei ben of an 
ober forme, for bey longyn to pe rewle of amanys lyf. And pey ben called cardinal vertues. 
Cardo, child, is an harre of a dore or ellis pe soket pat pe neder ende of pe harre tre is 
meuyd in, and, ryth as be harre tre mevyng rythly gouernyth iustly pe dore or pe 3ate, 
ryth so pese xiiij vertues vsyd & hauntyd gouerne iustly a manys lyf. The ferste is ryth- 
wisnesse, justicia in latyn. Lo rythwysnesse 3euyth euery man pat is his & dop to no man 

1 ‘Dixi tibi o puer quod aliqui articulorum fidei remanent vel restant circa sacramenta sancte ec- 
clesie,’ fol. 85>. 

2 ‘Confirmat, fol.’ 85>. 3 ‘Causat, fol.’ 85>. 4 ‘Exclud', fol.’ 86*. 

5 Word of three letters struck through, unrecognizable in photostat. 

6 ‘B, baptismus; O, ordo; C, confirmacio; M, matrimonium; E, eucharistia; P, penitencia; E, ex- 
tremavnccio,’ fol. 86*. The Latin version ends at uoueantur. 
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135 wrong. The secunde is prudence, prudencia in latyn. This vertu makyt3 a man to knowyn 
and to eschewyn al vice & all’ perilis pat myth’ befalle to hym bope gostly & bodyly. The 
predde is strenthe, ffortitudo in latyn. These vertu makyth a man mythi, 3a, but how 
mythy? Neyper to lystyn nor (to) drawyn, but for to ben strong in soule to wythstande pe 
fend pe fendis (sic) suggestionys, and al gostly periles likly to falle. The ferthe is temper- 
aunce, temperancia in latyn. This vertu makyth a man to mesure hym from al excesse gostly 
or bodyly, and kepe hym self in clene revle and vertuouse disposicion.’ Here ben pese foure 
vertues, child, for-3ete hem (fol. 83°) nowth. Other sefne vertues ber arn, and po arn callyd 
moral vertues, ffor pey longyn to fayre manerys, pat is mores in latyn. D[u] wost weel the 
sefne vertues towchid qwan j spak of pe sefne dedly synnys, for po sefne arn contrariid to 
pe dedly synnys. j wil not reherce hem a geyn now; tak hem here & knowe hem weel. And 
pus, child, be pese materis qwyche j, simple & onworthy Iohn Drury py mayster at pis 
tyme, haue 3eue pe pis lenton’ here in Becclis schole, pu xalt knowe better how pu xalt 
schryue pe an-ober 3er. For be godis grace pu xalt fynde more edificacion’ in pese lesson’ 
pan j may haue leyser to schewe, and so dresse pyn lyf to pe plesawns of god, qwose grace 
& mercy euere more be with vs. Amen. 


II. DE COMPARACIONE (sic) 


O! what is a comparison’? A liknes of diuerse thyngis in a certeyn accidens, as: John is 
wys, Thomas is wysere pan he, William is wysest pan alle. Johannes est sapiens; Thomas 
est sapiencior; Willelmus est sapientissimus omnium illorum. Qhat maner* of nownys may 
receyue pat liknes? Nown adiectiuis be tokenyng qualite or quantite pat may be maad 
moore or lesse with good centense, as qwhit, blak, wis, lewde, schort. Qwhat is a qualite in 
a’ comparison’? A thyng pat comyth to pe bodi & passyth a wey from pe bodi & pe body* 
is nober more nor lesse, as: ffayr, ffowl, qwyth, blak, lewde, louyng, & so of alle opere. 
Qwhat is a quantite in a Comparison’? A thyng pat be-tokenyth lytilnes or mekilnes, as: 
long, schort, litil, mekil. 


De Gradibus Comparacionis 


10 How many degreis ben per of Comparison’? Thre. Whech’ thre? Posityf, comparatif, and 
pe superlatyf. How knowe 3e pe positif degre? For it be-tokenyth qualite or quantite with 
outyn makyng more or lesse & settyth be grownd of alle opere degreis of Comparison’, 
as: wys, qwyth, long, schort. How knowe 3e pe comparatif degre? For it passith his positif 
degre with pis aduerbe magis & endyth in englych‘ j[n] er, as: wyttur, blaker, pat is to 

15 sey wyttur, more wyth, blakur, more blak. How knowe 3e pe Superlatif degre? For it 
passith his positif degre with pis aduerbe maxime & endyth in® englych in est, as: wytiest, 
blakest, most blakest. Qwer-of is be positif degre formyd? The positif degre is not formyd, 
but of hym ben formyd in dyuerse opere degreis of comparison’.’ Where of is pe comparatif 
degre formyd? Of his positif. Of what case of pe positif degre? Opere qwile of pe genytif 

20 case and oper qwile of pe datif cas. How and qwenne of pe genytif case? If pe nown of pe 
positive degre be of pe ferste declens[iJon & of pe secunde, pan pe nown comparatif xal 
ben formyd of pe genitif case singuler endyng in j be puttyng to pis sillabille (fol. 55*) 
or, as: doctus, docti, doctior, clarus, clari, clarior, and is declynyd on pis maner wise: hic & 
hee doctior & hoc doctius, genetivo huius doccioris, datiuo huic doctiori. When is he 

25 formyd of pe datif case? When pe nown of pe posityf degre is of pe predde declension’, 


1 0 extends through lines 0-0. 

? Written above the line. 

* & pe body is written above the line. 

‘ pis is written above the line before englych’; word, after englych’. 

* Struck through. A short marginal note, illegible in the photostat, occurs opposite degre. 
6 bis, written above the line after in. 

” Of comparison’ is written a line below its proper place. 
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pan pe comparatif degre xal be formyd of pe datif case singuler endyng on j, puttyng to 
pis sillabil or, as: debili debilior, fforti forcior. Owt of pe fferste party of pis rewle is out- 
take finister makyng finisterior, & alle pe nownys of pe positif degre pat haue a vowel be- 
fore vs or is lakken pe comparatif degre, jn pe stede of pe wheche is takyn pe positif 
80 degre with pis aduerbe magis, as: pius, magis pius, piissimus; arduus, magis arduus, arduis- 
simus; idoneus, magis idoneus, idonissimus; tenuis, magis tenuis, tenuissimus. Versus: 


Quod fit jus vel vus, eus aut vis or caruere; 
Per magis & primum quod comparant instituere. 


And pese v nownys: bonus, malus, magnus, paruus, et multus han here comparatif degreis 
$5 on-rewlely, as pese vers schewyn: 


Res bona, res melior, res optima, res male, peior, 
Pessima, res magna, res maior, maxima rerum, 
Parua, minor, minima, dic multis plurimus addens. 
Plurimus & multus se comparant absque secundo. 


40 Out of be secunde party of pis rewle is out-takyn juuenis makyng iunior & nownys hauyng 
a vowel be-fore is, as tenuis pe lakken pe comparatif degreis, and potus makyng pocior, & 
nequam indeclinable makyng nequior.! Where of is pe superlatif degre formyd? Of his 
positif. Of qwhat case of his positif degre? Othere qwile of be nominatif & opere qwile of 
pe genytif case. Whenne xal pe superlatif degre ben formyd of pe nominatif case of his 

45 positif degre? Qwen pe nown of pe positif degre endyth in r lettere, of qwhat declens|ijon 
pat euere he be, pan pe nown superlatif xal be formyd of pe nominatif case singuler mascu- 
line gender be puttynge to rimus, as: pulcher, put per to rimus & pan it ppulcherimus a 
um; miser, mise- (fol. 55») rimus; satur, saturrimus; pauper, pauperrimus. And out-take 
dexter, makyng dextimus, & sinister, makyng sinistimus, and memor, makyng memorissi- 

50 mus. Vnde versus: 


Cum tenet r rectus rimus est illi sociandus. 
Excipies dexter, faciens timus atque sinister; 
Et memor excipitur, memorissimus hinc reperitur. 


55 And alle pese v. nownys, agilis, gracilis, vmilis, similis, & facilis & here compownys formyn 
here superlatif degreis of pe nominatif case, puttyng awey is, and set per to limus, as 
agilis, do a wey is & set per to limus & pan it is agillimus, and so of alle othere. Versus: 


Hec agilis, gracilis, vmilis, similis, facilis que 
Rite superlat[iuJa de ratione dantur fore nata. 
Nemis is arco, limus addis, agillimus esto. 

60 Sic bene formatum, quis duplex // sit aratum. 


Whenne xal pe superlatif degre be formyd of pe genytif case of his positif degre? Qwen pe 
nown of pe positif degre is of pe ferste declens[iJon & of pe secunde endyng in vs in a and 
in vm, pe superlatif degre xal be formyd of pe genytif case synguler endyng in j puttyng 
per to s & simus, as: clarus, clari, clarissimus; doctus, docti, doctissimus. Out take pese 

65 v nownys, bonus, malus, magnus, parvus, & multus pe qweche haue pe superlatives out 
of pe rewle, as pese vers schewyn: 


Res bona, res melior, res optima & cetera. 


And also out-take nuperus, makyng nuperrimus all’only, & maturus making maturrimus 
on-rewly, & maturrisimus rewly. Versus: 


1 Nequior is written a line below its proper place. 
2 Rewly, versus are written a line below their proper place. 
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Vs que secunda tenens superl[atiuJa superantem de genetiuo, 
Sic format. Iunges s atque simus superaddes. 

Res bona, res melior, res optima, res male peior, 

Pessimus, res magna, res maior, maxima rerum, 

Parua, minor, minima, dic multis plurimus addens. 
Plurimus & multus se comparant absque secundo. 

Nuperus adde rimus sed non simus hoc reperimus. 

Dat rimus atque simus maturus & hoc bene scimus. 


(fol. 56"). Also nown’ positiuus of pe thred declens[iJon pe qweche han superlatiuis with- 
outyn endyng in r and with-oute pese v nownys agilis, gracilis, vmilis, similis, facilis, with 

80 here compownys, and vetus, makyng veterimus, takyn to here genitif case singuler simus 
& makyn here superlatiuis degreis, as ffortis fortissimus, ffelicis felicissimus. Versus: 


Diterna formo simus addens cum genitiuo, 

Sed tamen r recti sibi nult rimus associari, 

Et vetus adiunge formando veterimus inde. 

Dant tibi quicumque limus que signant nomine fagus 
Hec agilis, gracilis, vmilis, similis, facilis que, 

Et sua composita que dant limus ll duplicata. 


with what case construit pe posityf degre? With non case be cause of his degre, but be 
cause of his significacion’ he may be construid with alle heme gouernyng out-take pe 
nominatif & pe vocatif. With a genytif, vt: Rex est dignus laudis. With a datif, vt: Ego 
sum similis patri meo. With an acusatif, ex vi sinotheges, vt: Sum albus faciem. With an 
ablatif, vt: Pater meus est diues auro. With what case xal pe comparatif degre be corstruid 
with be cause of his degre? With an ablatif case of eyper nownbre with oute a preposicion’ 
and with a nominatif case quam aduerbe comyng be-twyn, vt: Sum doctior socio meo, vel 
sociis meis, vel doctior quam socius meus, vel quam socij mei. Also a nown’ of pe compara- 


tif degre, because of his significacion’, may be construid with alle swych case as wel as his 
positif degre be construid with, & per-to beryth wytnesse pese vers of garlond.' Versus: 


Quam nult naturam gradus offerri sibi casus; 
Tilam fructuram nult quisque secundus & unus. 


100 Wyth a nominatif case quam aduerbe comyng be-twyn, vt: Ego sum doctior quam socius 
meus. With a genytif case, vt: Magister est dignior laudis hostiario suo. With a datif case, 
vt: Sum similior patri meo quam matri mee. With an acusatif case, ex vi sinotheges, vt: 
Sum albior faciem sorore mea. With a vocatif case, quam aduerbe comyng be-twyn, vt: 
O johannes melior quam pulcher, grossior quam alte, tu es amabilis uel amandus. With 

105 an ablative case, vt: Pater meus est diues auro patre tuo. Wyth what case xal pe super- 
latif degre be construid with because of his degre? With a genytif case plurer be-toknyng 
mo thyngis (fol. 56>) pan ij, vt: Ego sum doctissimus omnium sociorum meorum. Or with 
a genytif case singuler of a nown collectif or of a nown of place, vt: Rex est valentissimus 
gentis sue vel potentissimus regni sui. Johannes est pauperrimus istius plebis & miserimus 

110 huius ville. Also for cause of his significacion’ he may be construid with alle swyche case 
as wel as his positif degre be construid, & per-to beryth wytnesse pese vers of garlond: 


Quam nult naturam gradus & cetera. 


With a genytif case, vt: Sum doctissimus gramatice omnium hic presencium. With a datif 
case, vt: Sum simillimus patri meo omnium filiorum suorum. With an acusatif case, vt: 
115 Sum albissimus faciem omnium fratrum meorum. With an ablatif case, vt: Sum dignissi- 
mus laude omnium sociorum meorum. 
1 In his book the Morale Scolarium of John of Garland (University of California Press, 1927), L. J. 
Paetow lists (p. 120 ff.) the grammatical and rhetorical works of John of Garland. Unfortunately 
most of them remain inedited. 
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Expliciunt Comparaciones quod Hardgraue de B. 


How formist pu an aduerbe of pe positif degre? Opere qwile of pe genytif case, & opere 
qwile of pe datyf case, & opere qwile of pe nominatif case. Qwanne of pe genytif case? 
Qwan pe positif degre is of pe ferste declension’ and pe secunde, as: nominatiuo, doctus a 
um; genetiuo, docti te ti. Docte . . .1 is pe aduerbe. Quanne of pe datif case? Qwan pe 
positif degre is pe thredde declens[iJon, as: nominativo, hic hec fortis & hoc te; genetiuo, 
huius fortis; datiuo, huic forti. Put per-to a ter & pan it is fortiter. Qwan of pe nominatif 
case? Quanne pe positif degre end‘ in ns or in rs. As how? As nominatiuo, hic hee hoc 
sapidus: turne pis s in to a ter and panne it sapienter. Nominatiuo, hic hec hoc solers; 
turne pis s in to a ¢er, and pan it is solerter. 

How formist pu an aduerbe of pe comparatif degre? Of pe nominatif case neuter gender 
singuler noumbre, as nominatiuo, hic hec docior & hoc cius, doccius is pe aduerbe. 

How formist pu an aduerbe of pe superlatif degre? Of be genityf case ffeminyn gendre 
singuler noumbre, as: nominatiuo; doctissimus a um; genetiuo, doctissimi doctissime 
doctissimi; doctissime is pe aduerbe. 


III. INCIPIUNT PARUE LATINITATES DE TERMINO NATALIS DOMINSI ED NON PRO FORMA RED- 
DICIONIS: ANNO DOMINI 1434 


Joh’n Alleynys rent furre is a good 3eman.? 
Johannis Aleyn lacerata penula est boni effebi. 


J saw a nakyd man gaderin stoonys in hys barm. 
Ego vidi nudus hominem colligere lapides in gremium suum. 


J saw pe drunkyn whil pu were sobere. 
Ego vidi te ebrius dum fuisti sobrius. 


Myn ars comyng to scole xal be betyn. 
Anus meus venientis ad scolam verberabitur. 


Myn primer lyth in myn lapp pat can oure ladyis matenys. 
Primarium meum iacet in gremio meo qui scio matutinas sancte marie. 


5J am set® were j seruyd. 
Sedetur a me si michi seruiretur. 


’This man hap® drunkyn hese leggis a-sonder & stagert as a goos. 
Iste homo eviravit tibias suas in potando. 


5Childeren opposid’ arn to a-posyn opere to ben opposid. 
Pueri quibus oppositum est, ®vel sic® cui aliquis opposuit, sunt opposituri, 
alijs quibus opponetur vel cui aliquis opponet. 


5A- to foot, a-to.' It is soo tow it is not 3it sothyn j-now. 
Dividaris pes dividaris. Est enim satis tenax & non hucvsque 
satis coquitur. 


5J, Herri Rovs,® eet a movs smal cattis tayll’. 
Mei Henrici Rovs comedit muris catus paruam caudam. 


1 Contractions, apparently for two words, occur here, but are unintelligible to me. 

2 Each English sentence is marked in the MS by a preceding 4; each Latin one by a preceding 
crossed |. Occasionally brackets in the left margin join corresponding English and Latin sentences. 

5-§ Words between these numbers are underlined in the MS. 
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Set, if j set be; opposid, if j opposid be; concludid wil j nouth be. 
A me qui sedi, ‘vel sic;5 a me a quo sessum fuit si sedeatur, vel sic, 

95 si sessum fuerit; michi cui aliquis opposuit ‘vel sic;5 cui oppositum 
fuit opponatur. Nolo vt michi concludatur. 


Fela, j knowe pe bynd of pyn bowe wil j-now. 
Socie, nosco tensuram arcus tui valde bene. 


My fadir alyfe yis dede. 
30 Pater meus viuentis est mortuus! 
Nota de istis terminis Intence & Remisse 


Intende & Remitte 
Intencius & Remissius 
Intensus autem & Remissus. 


35 Myn bowe hath to meche bend. 
(To ante nomen adiectiuum erit nimis). 
Arcus meus habuit tensuram nimis intensam. 


Myn bowe hath to litil bend, for it castith a brood arwe wondir slak. 
Arcus meus habuit tensuram nimis remissam, vel nimis lentam., quia eiicit 
40 catapultam nimis remisse. 


This man is weyk & hath litil myth, & zone man is (to) big 

& hath to meche myth. 

Iste homo est nimis lentus? & habet vigorem nimis remissum, & ille homo 
est rigidus & habuit vigorem nimis intensum. 


45 Haddistu nouth a capon’ at pyn dyner? 
Habuisti ne caponem ad iantaculum tuum? 


Haddistu nouth to day a good stourid ars? 
Habuisti ne hodie anum verberatum bene? 


50 J haue drynk j-now at myn mete, but j haue to litil breed. 
Ego habeo satis potus ad iantaculum meum, sed nimis paruum pan[em].’ 


J haue drunkyn to-day many dyuers alis. 
Ego bibi hodie multam seruiciam diuersam. gustus vel gust(u). 
J haue eaten nothing this longe tyme. 


55 I haue a lytle paper in my book. 
Ego habeo paruam chartam in libro meo. 


Tue University or MICHIGAN. 
This and the preceding line are in another hand. 


2 Written above the line. 
* Illegible in rotograph. 








A LIST OF MANUSCRIPTS CONTAINING TEXTS OF THE 
HISTORIA DE PRELIIS ALEXANDRI MAGNI, 
RECENSIONS I, IP, F? 


By A. HILKA (GoerrtincEeNn) anp F. P. MAGOUN (Harvarp) 


IN CONNECTION with a projected edition of the three interpolated (1) recensions 
of the Historia de Preliis Alerandri Magni' the editors have been fortunate in col- 
lecting photostats of a number of manuscripts, 13 of 1’, $7 of 1’, and 39 of 1°; a few 
manuscripts offer mixed texts. Each of these three 1-texts will be based upon a 
single manuscript, with the most important variants noted from the others. The 
work has been apportioned in such a way that Hilka has assumed the editorship 
of ' and 1’, Magoun of 1°; the text and apparatus of 1' and 1° are now ready for 
the press. 

This undertaking has been made possible through the generosity of Harvard 
University and Princeton University; these institutions have contributed con- 
siderable sums for the procuring of the desired photostats. 

In view of the importance of this work for the legendary history of Alexander 
in general and for the study of the various vernacular versions in particular, we 
are publishing lists of our manuscripts in advance and shall be more than grate- 
ful for information concerning additional manuscripts containing these texts. 


RECENSION [' 


Bg! Bamberg, Staatsbibl., MS. 85(M.II.8), fol. 119*-164". 

Bg? Bamberg, Staatsbibl., MS. 85a(N.I.5), fol. 3*-21". 

G Graz, Universititsbibl., MS. 1520, fol. 1'—49v. 

I Innsbruck, Universititsbibl., cod. Oenipontanus 525, fol. 1'-65¥. 

L! London, British Museum, MS. Royal 13.C.12, fol. 83*-109. 

L? London, British Museum, MS. Arundel 123, fol. 43*-71". 

M Munich, Bayer. Staatsbibl., MS. lat. 7843, fol. 127-195". 

m Munich, Bayer. Staatsbibl., MS. lat. 12260, fol. 160-185” (excerpta). 
O! Oxford, Bodleian Lib., MS. Rawlinson A.273 (Western 11159), fol. 31'-61". 
O? Oxford, Bodleian Lib., MS. Rawlinson B.149, pp. 133-206. 

O® Oxford, Bodleian Lib., MS. E. D. Clarke 27 (Western 18389), fol. 1*-27". 
O* Oxford, New College Lib., MS. 342, fol. 72'-153”. 

P Paris, Bibl. Nat., MS. fonds lat. 8501, fol. 2°-57". 


RECENSION [* 


B Berlin, Staatsbibl., MS. lat. quarto 555, fol. 12*-75". 

Ba __ Basel, Universitiitsbibl., MS. A.II.34, fol. 321"-331" (excerpta). 

Br! Breslau, Universititsbibl., MS. I.Fol.472, fol. 217»-248". 

Br? Breslau, Universititsbibl., MS. IV .Fol.33, fol. 1"-27. 

Br® Breslau, Universititsbibl., MS. IV .Fol.34, fol. 97*-115’. 

Br* Breslau, Stadtbibl., MS. R.58, fol. 85*-128". 

Bx! Brussels, Bibl. Royale, MS. 1663, fol. 1-46". 

Bx? Brussels, Bibl. Royale, MS. 3915, fol. 74-109". 

C! Cambridge (Eng.), Corpus Christi Coll. Lib., MS. 129, fol. 15*-31¥. 
C? Cambridge (Eng.), Corpus Christi Coll. Lib., MS. 370, fol. 48'-80". 


1 See F. P. Magoun, The Gests of King Alexander of Macedon (Harvard Univ. Press, 1929), pp. 50 
ff. (where J is erroneously printed for I= ‘interpolated,’ ‘interpoliert,’ or ‘interpolé’). 
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Danzig, Stadtbibl., MS. 1974, fol. 229"-240°. 

K@onigsberg, Universitiitsbibl., MS. 334, fol. 57*-115" (free version; mixed text). 
Leipzig, Stadtbibl., MS. repositorium II.4°.143, fol. 1*-111*. 

Munich, Bayer. Staatsbibl., MS. lat. 824, fol. 1-78. 

Munich, Bayer. Staatsbibl., MS. lat. 21665, fol. 1-33". 

Mikulov (Nikolsburg, Czechoslovakia), MS.II.112, fol. 150'-156" (free version; 
mixed text). 

Modena, Bibl. Estense, MS.a.W.8.14, fol. 97-131". 

Naples, Biblioteca Naz., MS.V.F. 27, fol. 1-119". 

Oxford, Bodleian Lib., MS. Auct. F.3.3, fol. 180"-153". 

Oxford, Bodleian Lib., MS. 341 (Western 2445), fol. 137-159". 

Paris, Bibl. Nat., MS. lat. 2477, fol. 30-67". 

Paris, Bibl. Nat., MS. lat. 6041, fol. 200-209". 

Paris, Bibl. Nat., MS. lat. 8503, fol. 7*-26". 

Paris, Bibl. Nat., MS. lat. 13710, fol. 1*-75¥. 

Paris, Bibl. Nat., MS. lat. 14169, fol. 80-193". 

Paris, Bibl. Nat., MS. nouv. acq. lat. 174, fol. 1-40". See 1 below. 

Paris, Bibl. Mazarine, MS. lat. 780, fol. 115"-151'. 

Prague, Bibl. Metropol. MS. 1022, fol. 98-122". 

Pommersfelden (Bavaria), MS. 2855, fol. 109'—-147". 

Rome, Bibl. Apostol. Vat., MS. lat. 7190, fol. 1"-42v. 

Harvard University (Cambridge, Mass.), Harvard Coll. Lib., MS. lat. 121F, fol. 
103"-150. Formerly Seitenstettin (Austria), MS. 31. 

Stuttgart, Landesbibl., Cod. historicus in fol. 411, fol. 223"-229°. 

Venice, Bibl. Naz. diSan Marco, MS. lat.X.216, fol. 1-40". 

Venice, Bibl. Naz. di San Marco, MS. lat. 406, fol. 17-58. 

Vienna, Nazional-Bibl., MS. lat. 3247, fol. 6™-53". 

Vienna, Nazional-Bibl., MS. lat. 3412, fol. 157*-185*. 

Wolfenbiittel, Grosshrzgl. Bibl. MS. 671 (Helmstddt 622), fol. 182'—@34". 


RECENSION I° 


Berlin, Staatsbibl., MS. lat. quarto 518, fol. 81*—-133°. 

Berlin, Staatsbibl., MS. lat. octavo 49, fol. 1-94". 

Basel, Universititsbibl., MS.E.III.17, fol. 117-135. 

Bern, Universititsbibl., MS. 247, fol. 184-174”. 

Bologna, R. Bibl. Univ., MS. 1951, 53 fol. 

Bologna, R. Bibl. Univ., MS. 2761, 49 fol. 

Cambridge (Eng.), St John’s College Lib., MS. 184(G. 16), fol. 1*-39v. 
Cambridge (Eng.), Trinity College Lib., MS. 946, fol. 1-24". 
Cortona, Accademia Etrusca, MS. 240, fol. 1"-55". 

Darmstadt, Hessische Landesbibl., MS. 231, fol. 48’-90v. 

Florence, Bibl. Laurenziana, MS. Riccard. 522, fol. 19"-35¥. 

Glasgow, University Library, MS. Hunterian 84, 39 fol. 

Harvard Univ., Cambridge (Mass.), Harv. Coll. Lib., MS. lat. 34, 12 fol. 
Holkham, Nf. (Eng.), Library of Lord Leicester, MS. 457, fol. 1-37". 
Karlsruhe, Bad. Landesbibl., MS. Reichenau LXIII, fol. 42*—70". 
Karlsruhe, Bad. Landesbibl., MS. Reichenau 134, fol. 1*-155*. 
Munich, Bayer. Staatsbibl., MS. lat. 14796, fol. 13'-158'. 

Madrid, Bibl. Nacional, MS. 10222, 16 fol. 

Milan, Bibl. Braidense, MS. A.D. XIII.29, fol. 1-55". 

Milan, Bibl. Ambrosiana, MS. C. 218, fol. 3-24”. 

Milan, Bibl. Ambrosiana, MS. J.64, fol. 1v-69". 

Modena, Bibl. Estense, MS. a. F.1.27, fol. 8'-47". 

Paris, Bibl. Nat., MS. nouv. acg. lat. 174, fol. 41*-46". See ? above. 
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Paris, Bibl. Nat., MS. fonds lat. 8514, fol. 1-78". 

Paris, Bibl. Nat., MS. fonds lat. 11291, fol. 24"-58¥. 

Prague, Bibl. Metropol., MS. 842, fol. 1-28". 

Prague, Bibl. Metropol., MS. 1596, fol. 180’-239". 

Prague, Oeffentl. u. Univ. Bibl., MS. 1871, fol. 69'-98¥. 

Prague, Oeffentl. u. Univ. Bibl., MS. 2036, fol. 175™-233". 

Rome, Bibl. Casanatense, MS. 274, 57 fol. 

Rome, Bibl. Apostol. Vat., MS. lat. 2947, fol. 1'-45¥. 

Rome, Bibl. Apostol. Vat., MS. Barbarini lat. 104, fol. 1"-31¥. 

St Gall, Stiftsbibl., MS. 624, fol. 1-71» (pp. 1-144). 

Turin, Bibl. Naz., MS. H.IV.12, 39 fol. 

Venice, Bibl. Naz. di San Marco, MS. lat. X.68(3301), fol. 1*-69¥. 
Venice, Bibl. Naz. di San Marco, MS. lat. X.130 (36565), fol. 2'-46v. 
Venice, Bibl. Naz. di San Marco, MS. lat.XIV.174(4606), fol. 50’-126v. 
Vienna, Nazional-Bibl., MS. 3097, fol. 158'-194". 

Zwickau, Ratschulbibl., MS. 10, fol. 1-49". 





MARY CHAUCER’S FIRST HUSBAND 
By JOHN MATTHEWS MANLY 


IF A CORRECTION is to overtake an erroneous statement, its best chance is to 
secure immediate publication in the periodical that contained the error. For this 
reason, and also because the correction requires more space than I can afford in 
another connection, I publish here evidence that Mr Whiting was mistaken 


when he stated in his recent review of Three Chaucer Studies (Speculum, vu, 
531) that Mr Krauss ‘refutes the belief, set forth by Manly, that the name of 
Mary Chaucer’s first husband was John Heyroun.’ 

A part of the evidence for this ‘belief’ has been accessible to scholars for nearly 
twenty years. June 6, 1914, E. J. L. Scott published in The Atheneum (1914, 1, 
794) under the heading ‘Chaucer and Westminster Abbey’ a quotation from the 
‘Chartulary of Westminster Abbey known as Domesday’ giving the text of two 
quitclaims to the ‘abbot and convent of Westminster’ on Ashwell Manor, Hert- 
fordshire. As the complete texts are easily accessible to every scholar, I will give 
only the salient points. 

The first is headed ‘Quietaclamatio Roberti dicti le Chauser de Londone et 
Marie vxoris sue de tota dote eiusdem Marie in Essewelle.’ Their claim in the 
property resided in the fact that it was Mary’s dower: ‘ratione dotis predicte 
Marie que quondam fuit vxor Johannis Heyron de Londone quondam viri ipsius 
Marie de omnibus terris et tenementis que fuerunt predicti Johannis Heyron in 
Aschewelle.’ Dated at Ashwell, ‘die Sancte Margarete virginis,’ 34*® Ed.I. 

The second probably relates to the same property. The rubric is ‘Quietacla- 
matio Petri filii Willelmi de Hancestre de vno messuagio cum omnibus terris et 
tenementis et gardinis ad illud pertinentibus.’ There is no mention of Robert le 
Chaucer or Maria quondam uxor Johannis Heyron, but the property is specifi- 
cally indicated: ‘Illa videlicet tenementa que quondam fuerunt Rogeri de aqua 
susspensi et que tenementa quondam Johannes Heron de Londone tenuit ex 
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dimissione eiusdem Rogeri et que idem Johannes Heron sursumreddidit in manus 
domini in plena curia de Assewelle secundum consuetudinem manorij ad opus 
meum.’ Time and place not indicated but probably the same as above, as several 
of the witnesses are the same. 

Another bit of evidence in favor of my belief, but relating to a different piece 
of property, was communicated to me by my friend and co-worker, Vincent 
B. Redstone, Esq., in 1926. It concerns a suit brought by Robert le Chaucer and 
Mary his wife by Walter de Cretyng, their attorney, against Ralph le Clerk of 
Edelmeton [Edmonton] in Middlesex concerning ten acres of land in Edmonton 
as the right of Mary by the gift of Elias de Suffolchia, who enfeoffed therewith 
Mary and John Heyrun, formerly her husband. The following is a transcript of 
the part of the De Banco Roll (C P 40/161/391d.) which especially concerns us: 
Robertus le Chaucer et Maria vxor eius per Walterum de Cretyngg’ attornatum suum 
petunt uersus Radulphum le Clerk de Edelmeton’ decem acras terre cum pertinenciis in 
Edelmeton’ vt Jus ipsius Marie de dono Elye de Suffolchia qui ipsam Mariam et Johannem 
Heyrun quondam virum ipsius Marie inde feoffauit et in quas idem Radulphus non habet 
ingressum nisi per predictum Johannem quondam virum ipsius Marie qui illas ei dimisit 
cui ipsa in vita sua contradicere non potuit etc. 


For the final concord in this case see Hardy and Page, A Calendar of the Feet of 
Fines for London and Middlesex, 1, 77 (no. 364) or Life Records, no. 1. Walter 
Rye cited this as authority for John Heron as Mary Chaucer’s first husband.! 

This is not the time or place to enter into a general discussion of the Heyrouns. 
It is not, however, as simple a matter as Mr Krauss supposes. Mr Redstone 
has been collecting notes on them for many years. Certain relations with the 
Chaucers have long been clear, but it is only recently that some puzzles have 
found a solution. There were certainly more Johns in the family than Mr Krauss 
supposes. Very strong circumstantial evidence indicates that Mary’s husband was 
not a brother? but a cousin of the John who married Emma Plessey. Of course, 
neither Mary Chaucer’s John nor Emma Plessey’s John had any hereditary claim 
upon the bailiwick of the Somerset forests, but the Heyrouns and the Chaucers 
remained on friendly and even intimate terms, and the possession by the Hey- 
rouns of lands in Somerset may have given them some influence in securing the 
appointment to the forestership for one of their relatives. 

Perhaps I am to blame for not earlier publishing the authority for my belief 
that Mary Chaucer’s first husband was John Heyroun, but the fact had already 
been stated by Redstone, and Kern, and Rye. Moreover, Professor Rickert and I 
have thus far been able to publish only a small portion of the records of Chaucer 
and his circle collected by ourselves and our co-workers. Sometimes, as in the 
case of the purchase of the marriage of Matilda Burghersh for Thomas Chaucer, 
it has been because when the new record came to hand neither of us had time to 
prepare it for publication. Sometimes, as in the case of the name of Agnes Chau- 

1 Chaucer: a Norfolk Man, p. 28. 

2 The fact that both men were named John would not, however, as Mr Krauss declares, exclude 
the possibility that they were brothers. The two Paston brothers named John ought to have warned 


him; and if he should consult the Guildhall Calendar of Husting Rolls, he would find twenty-two pairs 
of brothers or sisters of the same Christian name in the wills previous to 1357. 
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cer’s father,' because the accessible document containing the name contained also 
some definite misstatements; and as it was only a modern copy, we felt bound to 
wait until we could examine the original and see whether the note was in a four- 
teenth-century hand or not.? Sometimes, as in the case of the records concerning 
Peter Courtenay’s leases of the bailiwick of the forests of Somerset (which we have 
had since 1929), the record contained facts which suggested caution in assuming 
that Collinson was wrong and that Geoffrey Chaucer must have been appointed 
forester by Peter Courtenay, if by anyone. 


Tre University oF CuIcaco. 





PAYMENT TO PIERRE CAUCHON FOR PRESIDING AT 
THE TRIAL OF JEANNE D’ARC 


By Ricuarp A. NEWHALL 


IN HIs recent edition of the Procés de condamnation de Jeanne d’Arc Mr Pierre 
Champion has provided voluminous scholarly notes on the persons mentioned 
in his text. The first of these relates to Pierre Cauchon, bishop of Beauvais and 
of Lisieux, the president of the tribunal. Under the years 1436 and 1437 M. 
Champion writes of Cauchon that ‘il remplit encore de nombreuse missions diplo- 
matiques relatives 4 la paix anglaise (Conférences de Calais, de Gravelines). Le 
29 juillet 1437, il donnait quittance au trésorier général de Normandie de 770 l., 
restant de la somme de 2.177 1., pour un voyage fait de Paris 4 Rouen pour le 
service du roi,’ and he makes reference to Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. fr. 
26063, No. 3270.4 Upon examination, however, it appears that this document is 
not a quittance from Cauchon. Such a document would not be addressed to the 
treasurer-general, but to the receiver-general. This document is in fact a royal 
warrant from the King to the treasurer-general in Cauchon’s behalf, and the 
payment which it orders made is the residue of what was still due the bishop for 
his participation in the trial of Jeanne d’Arc six years before. It is this link with a 
dramatic event which makes the document one of historical interest. In the 
same manuscript collection at the Bibliothéque Nationale (No. 3261) is the letter 
of expedition from the treasurer-general to the receiver-general, dated 14 August, 
1437, which was the necessary preliminary to actual payment. 

Quicherat in his edition of the Procés published a quittance from Cauchon to 
Pierre Surreau, receiver-general of Normandy, for part of the payment made to 
the bishop for his services in the Jeanne d’Arc affair.’ This was a receipt, dated 31 

1 This, by the way, was not James Copton (Krauss, p. 3) but John. 

2 After being several times disappointed of our intention to visit Glasgow to examine this Charter 
and the Glasgow MS. of the Canterbury Tales we finally procured a photostat of the John Copton 
note and found it really was contemporary with the Charter and therefore, despite errors in regard to 
other points, probably correct in regard to this. 

3 Mr Krauss also is puzzled by the apparently contradictory evidence in this matter. I shall discuss 
it more fully in a forthcoming article in the Review of English Studies. 

4 P. Champion, Procés de condamnation de Jeanne d’ Arc (Paris: Edouard Champion, 1920), 11, 324. 

5 J. Quicherat, Procés de condamnation et de réhabilitation de Jeanne d’ Are (Paris: Société de I’ His- 
toire de France, 1841-1849), v, 194. 
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January, 1431, for 765 1.t. covering the period from 1 May, 1430 to 30 September, 
1430, during which the purchase of Jeanne was negotiated. The last date marks 
the end of the fiscal year 1429-1430, which explains why payment for these first 
153 days was made separately. According to this quittance Cauchon was entitled 
to an allowance of 10 /.t. for every day he was away from Paris on the King’s 
business, but only half of this was to come from the Norman finances. The other 
half, presumably, was to be paid him from the French treasury by the changeur 
du trésor at Paris.' It would appear, however, from the document now published, 
that the Paris treasury had not been able to carry its share of this expense,” and 
that in December, 1432, the Norman receiver-general had paid the bishop 1407 
1.10 s.t. of the amounts due him from Paris. In June, 1435, Surreau died.’ In the 
following April the French recovered Paris and English resources were thereafter 
confined to Normandy. These facts, as well as the shortage of funds, help to ex- 
plain the long delay in paying the bishop. The wording of the warrant of 1437 
makes it apparent that Cauchon had had to make special petition for his final 
payment, and it is perhaps ironic that the English administration, at a time when 
its financial and military difficulties were increasing, should be called upon to 
meet some of the unpaid costs of Jeanne d’Arc’s trial. 

The financial system of which these documents were a part was a simple one. 
When a man was appointed to the royal council he was accorded a salary for his 
services as councillor, with an additional daily allowance ‘pour chevauchées,’ i.e., 
official journeys which took him away from Paris or Rouen. Usually when a man 
started on an official mission he was paid, under warrant then issued, a certain 
sum in advance to meet expenses.‘ On his return he presented a ‘compte particu- 
lier’ in which he set forth in general terms the nature of his journey and stated the 
dates of departure and return, the number of days he had been away and the 
amount of his daily allowance. By presenting this to the treasury and making 
affirmation as to its truth he was paid whatever might still be due him under the 


1 An example of such division of costs appears in a warrant of 20 October, 1430 in regard to the 
journey of an envoy to the Duke of Burgundy from 11 November, 1429 to 16 March, 1430. The ex- 
pense was 153 1. 4 s.p. of which 70 1. 16 s.p. was assigned to the French finances to be paid by the 
changeur du trésor, and 82 t. 8 s.p. to the Norman finances to be paid by the receiver-general (Bib. 
Nat., fr. 26053, No. 1445). See also a warrant of 22 December, 1429 for paying a councillor 100 s.t. 
a day, of which 60 s.t. was to be paid by the Norman treasury and 40 s.t. by the French (Brit. Mus., 
Add. Ch. 16232). The salary of the royal procurator at the papal court was divided equally between 
the two treasuries: see warrant of Sept. 3, 1434 (ibid., 11829). 

2 A warrant of 13 May, 1432 shows that the French treasury was drawing on the Norman finances 
to pay some of the costs of besieging Lagny-sur-Marne. Bib. Nat., fr. 26054, No. 1578. In the fall, 
with the beginning of the new fiscal year, the Norman treasury was ordered to take over a share of the 
salary costs of the Paris chamber of accounts: see warrant of 13 October, 1432 (Public Record Office, 
Transcripts 8, vol. 136, section 2). 

*29 June, 1435. J. Félix, Inventaire de Pierre Surreau (Rouen: Société de l’Histoire de Normandie, 
1892), p. 156. 

‘ For examples see warrant of 8 October, 1431 to pay Garter King at Arms, about to go on a mission 
to the Duke of Burgundy, for twenty days at 60 s.t. a day (Brit. Mus., Add. Ch. 11738): similar war- 
rant of 7 November, 1431 for Lord Scales about to go to Brittany, twenty days at 8 Lt. a day (ibid., 
11750). See also Bib. Nat., fr. nouv. acg. 3642, No. 769; fr. 26055, No. 1664. 
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original warrant which was worded so as to cover the costs of the mission." 
In this case the previous warrant had been addressed to Surreau who was dead, 
hence the necessity for a new warrant. The letters of expedition from the treas- 
urer-general were a necessary attachment to any warrant because they were a 
guarantee to the receiver-general that the facts stated in the royal warrant had 
been verified at the treasury and that payment was to be made. These two docu- 
ments would then be attached to the quittance and presented in the chamber of 
accounts when the receiver-general’s account came up for audit.” 


Henry par la grace de dieu Roy de France et dAngleterre a notre ame et feal Jehan Stan- 
lawe escuier tresorier et general gouverneur de toutes noz finances en Normandie salut. 
Expose nous aéste par notre ame et feal conseillier Pierre evesque de Lysieux nagueires 
evesque de Beauvais que comme au vivant de feu Pierre Surreau et lui estant Receveur 
general de Normandie nous eussions par noz lettres par vous expedies mande et ordonne 
payement estre fait audit exposant par ledit Surreau des deniers du regale de leglise et 
eveschie de Lysieux lequel avoit eu et avoit encorhors cours de tout ce qui lui povoit et 
apperoit estre deu acause de ses gaiges pension voyages chevauchees et autrement en 
prenant icelles lettres quictance de notre dit conseillier contenant assercion de son deu 
ensemble certifficacion ou lettres requises pour la verificacion dicellui deu, par vertu 
desquelles lettres ledit deffunt oultre certain autre payement ait paie a notre dit con- 
seillier la somme de quatorze cens sept livres dix solz tournois sur et en deducion de la 
somme de deux mil cent soixante dixsept livres dix solz tournois a lui deue acause de cer- 
tain voyaige par lui fait dudit lieu de Paris en ceste ville de Rouen pour noz besoingnes et 
affaires ou il vaqua depuis le premier jour de May mil cccc et trente jusques ou derrenier 
jour de Novembre lan mil cccc trente ung incluz, qui se devoit paier par le changeur de 
notre tresor que lors avions a Paris de noz finances de France comme il apparoit par 
cedule dudit tresor faite le vingung™* jour de Decembre ensuit oudit mil cccc trente ung, 
quil a pour ce baille audit deffunct lequel a icelle rendue en la chambre de noz comptes qui 
nagueires estoit a Paris sur son compte du fait deladicte recepte general darrenierement 
rendu en icelle pour certain temps commencant le premier jour dOctobre lan mil ccce 
trente deux sur lequel compte ou chapitre de deniers renduz en notre acquit il a pour ce 
prins ladicte somme de xiiii€ vii . x s. t. quil a sur ce seulement payee comme il appert par 
sondit compte et sa cedule sur ce faicte le iiii™’ jour de Decembre oudit an mil ccce xxxii 
par lui bailliee a notredit conseillier en laquelle es incorporee ladicte cedule du tresor, 
ainsi reste encore deu a notredit conseillier dudit voyage sept cens soixante dix livres tour- 
nois. Lequel voyaige fut pour le fait du procez de heresies de feue Jehanne nagueres ap- 
pelles la pucelle delaquelle notredit conseillier estoit juge, dont il na peu eu ne peut avoir 
payement avis est en voye de la perdre se sur ce ne lui est pourveu de notre grace requerant 
icelle. Pourquoy nous ce que dit est considere mesmement les bons et aggreables services 
que nous a faiz et fait journelement notre dit conseillier et esperons que face ou temps 
avenir et aussi les grains partes quil aeues et soustenues a loccasion de la guerre de France 
et par especial derrenierement a la rebellion deladicte ville de Paris et que aloccasion que 
dessus les revenues de sondit benefice sont moult diminuees, vous mandons et enioingnons 
que se vous appert deceque dit est par le compte dudit deffunct et ladicte cedule vous 


1 For examples see J. Stevenson, Letters and Papers illustrative of the Wars of the English in France 
(London: Rolls Series, 1861-1864, 1, 62 ff. 

2 In Surreau’s second account (1423-1424) there are twenty pages of record relating to ‘Voyages 
legacions chevauchées et grosses messagiers’ (Bib. Nat., fr. 4485, pp. 347-367), and in his seventh 
account (1428-1429) there are forty-seven pages of similar record (Ibid. 4488, pp. 621-668). In none 
of these did any one receive an allowance as high as 10 1.t. a day. The highest rate was 8 Lt. and that 
was unusual. Even the envoy to the Council of Basel, the bishop of Bayeux, received only 5 1.t. 
(Brit. Mus., Add. Ch. 11825). 
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faictes paier baillier et delivrer anotredit conseillier par notre ame Pierre Baille Receveur 
general de Normandie des deniers de sa recepte ladicte somme de viif Ix /.t. alui deue 
comme dit est. Et par rapportant ces presentes ladicte cedule dudit deffunct avec quictans 
de notre dit conseillier par laquelle il afferma icelle somme lui estre deue et que avant le 
jourduy aucun payement ne lui en aura este fait tout ce que par le dit Pierre Baille 
sera paie aceste cause voulons estre aloe en ses comptes et rabatu de sa recepte par noz amez 
et feaulx les gens de noz comptes a Rouen ou autres quil appartendra ausquelx nous mandons 
que ainsi le facent sans contredit ou difficulte quelxconques. Donne a Rouen soubz notre 
seel ordonne en labsence du grant le xxix™* jour de Juillet lan de grace mil ¢¢¢¢ trente sept 
et de notre regne le quinziesme. Par le grant conseil estant pardevers monseigneur le duc 
dYork lieutenant general et gouverneur de France et Normandie. J. Drosay 


Bib. Nat., fr. 26063, No. 3270 


Jehan Stanlawe escuier tresorier et general gouverneur des finances du Roy notreseigneur 
en France et Normendie a Pierre Baille Receveur general desdictes finances salut. Veues 
par nous les lettres du Roy notreditseigneur ausquelles ces presentes sont atachees soubz 
notre signet faisons mencion que amonseigneur Pierre evesque de Lisieux et nagaires 
evesque de Beauvaiz estoit deu la somme de sept cens soixante dix livres tournois de reste 
de la somme de deux mil cent soixante dix sept livres dix solz tournois qui deuz lui durent 
acause de certain voyage par lui fait de Paris a Rouen pour les besongnes et affaires du 
Roy notreditseigneur ou il vacqua depuis le premier jour de May lan mil ¢¢¢¢ trente jus- 
ques au derrenier jour de Novembre mil ¢¢¢¢ trente et ung includz, et dont il avoit baillie 
cedulle du tresorier a Paris a feu Pierre Surreau lors Receveur general de Normendie qui 
icelle a rendue en la chambre des comptes qui nagaires avoit le Roy notreditseigneur audit 
lieu de Paris, par vertu delaquelle et de certaines lettres icellui deffunt print en la despence 
de son compte la somme de quatorze cens sept livres dix solz tournois quil avoit paiee sur 
ladicte somme de ii Clxxvii J. x s. t. et ladicte reste bailla cedulle audit seigneur, par 
vertu desquelles lettres royaux avons veu lesdiz compte et cedulle dudit deffunt et pa 
iceulx nous a apparu ladicte somme de viif lxx |. t. estre amonditseigneur levesque comme 
contenu est en icelle lettres, Nous vous mandons que des deniers de votre recepte vous 
paiez bailliez et delivrez amonditseigneur levesque icelle somme de viif lxx |. t. tout ainsi 
pour les causes et par la forme et maniere que le Roy notreditseigneur le veult et mande 


Bib. Nat., fr. 26063, No. 3261 
WiuiaMs CoLLece. 





AN UNPUBLISHED MANUSCRIPT OF 
ROGERIUS ANGLICUS 


By KEVIN GUINAGH 


Tue Quatuor Libri Sententiarum of Peter Lombard, the textbook of theology in 
mediaeval times, enjoyed the flattery of about 246 commentators.' One of the 
most noteworthy commentaries was written by Duns Scotus and is known as 
the Opus Oxoniense. The University of Pittsburgh possesses an interesting 
manuscript which contains a summary of this work made by Rogerius Anglicus 
of the Order of Friars Minor. 

The Incipit (cf. Plate XIII) of the manuscript is written in red ink and reads as 
follows: ‘Incipit abreuiatio operis egregii Doctoris subtilis Magistri Ioannis 


1 Protois, Pierre Lombard (Paris, 1880), pp. 161-180. 
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Scoti super quatuor libros sententiarum reducta per egregium presbyterum ac in 
sacra pagina virum doctissimum fratrem Rogerium anglicum ordinis Minorum.’ 

The Explicit, written with the same brown ink used in the text, reads: ‘Ex- 
plicit quartus sententiarum, et per consequens totum opus sententiarum doctoris 
subtilis Magistri Iohanis Scoti. Reductum et abreuiatum per uenerabilem et in 
sacra pagina peritissimum uirum Fratrem Rogerium anglicum sacri ordinis 
Minorum et scriptum per me fratrem Paulum Barianum eiusdem ordinis et 
sacre theologie professore. 1474 quarta Augusti.’ 

This manuscript was given to the University of Pittsburgh by Mr Thomas 
Mellon, who procured it from the late Wilfrid M. Voynich. A search of manu- 
script catalogues has not revealed the existence of any other copy of the work. 
The writer has made a transcription of the 50 folia of the manuscript; it is 191 
single-spaced typewritten pages in length. 

In making his summary, Rogerius Anglicus did not fill his pages with selectae 
sententiae from the Opus Ozxoniense. It is plain that he comprehended the work 
he was summarizing; the language is, as a rule, his own. He organized the 
material Scotus presented him in a definite way. After positing a question, he 
presents the unorthodox point of view. Where Scotus offers four or five objections, 
Rogerius selects one. Then Rogerius under the Contra presents one or less fre- 
quently two authorities who are opposed to what is stated in the objection. 
Scotus at this point multiplies authorities. Rogerius then sets forth the doctrine 
of Scotus under the word Respondeo or Dico. Generally Rogerius concludes with 
an Ad Rationem Principalem. He needs much less space at this point than Scotus, 
since he has selected only one objection from those mentioned. It is quite prob- 
able that Rogerius thought the Subtle Doctor prolix. On fol. 2‘ he writes: ‘Set 
transeundo infinita que hic dicit Scotus. Et tenendo quod ab eodem dicatur intel- 
lectus esse practicus et actus et habitus dicendum quod practicum dicitur a 
praxi.’ There is no other passage in the work which reflects anything of the 
author’s personal views. 

The problem of identifying the author of the abbreviation is not without 
difficulty. His name is given in the Jncipit and Explicit as Rogerius Anglicus. In 
a personal letter Mr A. G. Little suggests that from the fact that he is called 
Anglicus we may conclude that he studied abroad and not in England. We know 
that he was a member of the Order of Friars Minor. In the Incipit he is called a 
priest. Both the Incipit and the Explicit mention that he was learned in the 
‘sacred page.’ The words uirum doctissimum and peritissimum uirum do not neces- 
sarily indicate that he was a doctor of theology. 

It is traditionally stated that Duns Scotus began teaching at Oxford in 1289. 
The manuscript under discussion was finished August 4, 1474. What Rogers 
living between these two dates might have composed the abbreviation? How 
does Roger Bacon fit into the picture? There is a tradition that he died in 1294, 
but Mr Little finds no historical basis for this assertion.! We have no absolute 
date based on contemporary evidence of the birth or the death of Roger Bacon, 
but we know that his imprisonment did not extend beyond 1292, for in his 


1A. G. Little, Roger Bacon Essays (Oxford, 1914), p. 28. 
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Compendium Studii Theologiae he states that he is writing in the year 1292 and 
mentions certain misfortunes he has suffered. It is then quite probable that both 
Roger Bacon and Duns Scotus were at Oxford at the same time. These two 
men may have associated together familiarly. 

Roger Bacon was many years the senior of Duns Scotus, but it would not be 
impossible in the Franciscan Order for an older man to summarize the work of 
his junior. Roger seems to have had enough intelligence and humility to recog- 
nize ability when he saw it. A man who could write of his pupil John Basinge- 
stokes, ‘hic juvenis me senem transcendit,’ would hardly avoid summarizing the 
work of a contemporary on the sole basis that the writer was younger than him- 
self. Moreover, Bacon was not then held in the esteem he now enjoys. His con- 
temporaries are silent about him. He might have made this abbreviation in 
obedience to the will of a superior. Bacon was in the habit of writing summaries. 
He believed that they were of great value and begins one of his works with the 
words, ‘Breve breviarium breviter abbreviatum sufficit intelligenti.” 

The description of the author of the abbreviation as we find it recorded in the 
Incipit fits Roger Bacon admirably. The probabilities seem to favor the belief 
that he received the order of the priesthood before his death. He studied abroad. 
He possessed great skill in the ‘sacred page’ of Scripture. Cardinal Gasquet de- 
tails the work that this persecuted Franciscan suggested in regard to the revision 
of the Vulgate. ‘From one point of view,’ the Cardinal wrote, ‘the whole of Roger 
Bacon’s encyclopedic works may be regarded as leading up to the revision of the 
Latin bible, which he considered so important.” 

The objection to identifying the Rogerius Anglicus of the manuscript as Roger 
Bacon lies in the fact that the traditional dates lead us to believe that Bacon died 
six years before Scotus lectured on the Sentences of Peter Lombard. Yet neither 
of these dates has been positively established. In fact we know very little that is 
certain about Scotus.‘ His writings are very impersonal. Three dates have been 
given by early chroniclers for the year of his birth; 1245, 1265, and 1274.5 
Wadding, writing in 1629, is authority for the statement that he did not begin 
teaching theology until the year 1300, although he had been teaching at Oxford 
since 1289. It is generally believed that the Oxford Commentary was the one he 
made as a bachelor some time after 1300. There are two bits of internal evidence 
that seem to further this view. In the second question of the prologue he speaks of 
the Secta Mahumeti as greatly weakened in the year in which he is speaking, 
1300. In tv, 25, 1 he writes: ‘Unde Benedictus x1 cum quodam tali sine dispen- 
satione ordinato et in ordinibus ministrante postea faciliter dispensavit, sicut ego 
ipse vidi bullam dispensationis.’ The reign of Benedict x1 began October 22, 
1303, and ended July 7, 1304. But these two references do not appear in the 


1 Fratris Rogeri Bacon Compendium Studii Theologiae edidit H. Rashdall una cum appendice de 
operibus Rogeri Bacon edita per A. G. Little (Aberdeen, 1911). This is the third volume of the pub- 
lications of the British Society of Franciscan Studies. 

2 A. G. Little, op. cit., p. 396. 

3 Ibid., p. 89. 

‘C. R. S. Harris, Duns Scotus (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1927), 1, 1. 

5 Tbid., 1, 2. 
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University of Pittsburgh manuscript. It might not be amiss to note at this point 
that much liberty was taken by later Scotists with the manuscripts of Duns. 

Fr. Pelster has advanced a theory that the Opus Oxoniense was not completed 
until after the composition of the Reportata Parisiensia.' This would upset the 
traditional view that the Oxford was written before the Paris Commentary. If 
Pelster’s views are correct, the authorship of the abbreviation can hardly be at- 
tributed to Roger Bacon, but there are objections to his theory, not the least of 
which is the fact that there is no mention in Oxford records of Duns Scotus after 
the year 1304. 

There is another Rogerius Anglicus named Marston. He was a Doctor of 
Divinity of Oxford and lecturer to the Franciscans before 1290. It is supposed 
that he died in 1303. He became provincial at a date that may be placed as late 
as 1299.4 Granting that he was a superior of Duns Scotus, it is still possible that 
he may have made a compendium of this work, aiming at the simplicity of Fran- 
cis of Assisi. They may have been fellow-instructors at Oxford about 1290. His 
writings are still in manuscript at Assisi, with the exception of a quaestio disputata 
of 23 pages included in a volume entitled De Humanae Cognitionis Ratione.® But 
if the theory of Pelster is true, Marston cannot be credited with making the sum- 
mary of the Opus Oxoniense, unless the year 1303 as the date of his death be 
called into question. 

There are other Rogers in the period, but none fits into the picture sketched in 
the Incipit and the Explicit so well as Bacon and Marston. Certainly it would 
be rash to make a definite statement as to the identity of the particular Rogerius 
Anglicus who made the abbreviation, but as long as the date of the composition 
of the Opus Oxoniense is in dispute, both should be considered as possible authors 
of the summary now in the possession of the University of Pittsburgh. 


Eastern ILiinois State TEACHERS COLLEGE. 


1 Fr. Pelster, ‘Handschriftliches zu Skotus,’ Franziskanische Studien (1928). 
2 A. G. Little, Grey Friars in Oxford (Oxford, 1892), p. 157. 

3 Ibid., p. 158. Little gives Blomefield’s Norfolk, rv, 112 as his source. 

4 Ibid., p. 158. 

5 (Quaracchi, 1883.) 





tARTHUR KINGSLEY PORTER 


A Host of mediaevalists in many lands mourn as a personal loss the passing of 
Arthur Kingsley Porter, who met an untimely death near his summer residence 
in Ireland on July 8, 1933. Gifted with rare ability as a student and interpreter 
of the art of the middle ages, possessed of an almost unparalleled documentation 
in the whole field, appreciating its artistic achievements as only the most sen- 
sitively attuned are able to do, Mr Porter made of his mind and spirit a treasure- 
house where the choicest fruit of an intimate understanding of mediaeval art was 
gathered. He had uncommon success in imparting his knowledge and appreciation 
to others, whether by writings, in personal conference, or as a lecturer, and he 
gave unstintingly to the many colleagues and followers who asked his help or 
sought his inspiration. Thus the impulse which he gave to studies in mediaeval 
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archaeology continues to be effective, and those who are now its vehicle willingly 
acknowledge their debt to one of the really great mediaevalists of our time. 

Mr Porter was born in Stamford, Connecticut, on February 6, 1883, and grad- 
uated from Yale College as a Bachelor of Arts in 1904. After two years of training 
at the Columbia University School of Architecture, he embarked on the career of 
travel, study, and publication which continued until his death. His first work 
was of a general nature, and an excellent grounding for his future labors. Medieval 
Architecture (1909), in two volumes, published in his twenty-sixth year, has a 
formidable polyglot bibliography and an excellent series of detailed notes on the 
principal monuments as an auxiliary to the engaging text, which is, in reality, 
solidly built upon them. All of Mr Porter’s later books were distinguished, like 
this one, by elegant presentation and abundant collateral material — illustra- 
tions, notes and references. His marriage, in 1912, to Lucy Bryant Wallace, gave 
him a devoted helpmeet and companion who survives him, after aiding him for 
over twenty years on the scholarly as well as on the social side of his life. 

In the Construction of Lombard and Gothic Vaults (1911) Mr Porter addressed 
himself to a basic problem which has much importance in the genesis of Gothic 
architecture; and in his monumental four-volume work, Lombard Architecture 
(1915-1917), he showed that the ribbed groin vault, on which Gothic construc- 
tion depends, probably appeared in an archaic form in Lombardy as much as a 
century before it took its definitive form in the Ile de France. The book is, how- 
ever, far more comprehensive than any mere consideration of vaulting problems; 
indeed, Mr Porter’s attention was already engaged by problems more general 
than those of any one style or country, as may be seen in his group of essays 
Beyond Architecture (1918, recast 1928), and The Seven who Slept (1919). The 
poetic spirit revealed by these writings underlay and inspired all of his works on 
archaeology, and it once came to free expression in a play, The Virgin and the 
Clerk (1929), which, although composed to be read rather than to be acted, was 
successfully produced by the Carnegie Institute in Pittsburgh. 

The contrasting practical side of Mr Porter’s interests is shown by his appoint- 
ment to a French governmental commission to inspect the ruined churches in the 
war area; at this time, also, he had begun his teaching — first at Yale (1915- 
1919), as a commuter from New York; and later (1920-1933) at Harvard. He 
twice represented Harvard as exchange professor — in Paris (1923), and at the 
French provincial universities and in Spain (1924). 

At Cambridge the Porters acquired the fine old estate called Elmwood, which 
became, as it had been in the time of James Russell Lowell, a center of intel- 
lectual and social life. Here Mr Porter installed his large specialized collection of 
books and photographic material; from here he sallied forth three afternoons a 
week, with lantern-slides and photographs, to give his lectures on mediaeval or 
Byzantine art at Harvard; here, also, he did much writing and his share in the 
editing of Art Studies (1923-1931). 

The first issue of Art Studies contains a striking article by Mr Porter on an 
aspect of artistic geography which interested him immensely — the Pilgrimage 
schools of architecture and sculpture in Italy, France, and Spain. These schools 
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transcend the purely regional divisions into which Romanesque art is conven- 
tionally separated. The basic conception in isolating the new Pilgrimage schools 
of architecture and sculpture was suggested by Bédier’s work on the mediaeval 
epic; it thus resulted from Mr Porter’s broad interest in and understanding of 
many arts; and it marks a long step toward the dynamic conception of Roman- 
esque art which is now taking shape. Of enduring value is his new emphasis on 
the importance of Spain, his insistence on the beauty and significance of certain 
works of the eleventh century, and his instinctive appreciation, later confirmed 
by excavations, of the great réle played by the monastery of Cluny in the splendid 
movement which renewed the arts in the eleventh and twelfth centuries. These 
ideas are embodied in monumental publications — Romanesque Sculpture of the 
Pilgrimage Roads (1923; one volume of text, nine portfolios of collotype illustra- 
tions) and Spanish Romanesque Sculpture (1928; two magnificent volumes). In 
the latter work, Mr Porter developed the thesis that the tradition of monumental 
sculpture in stone was never really extinguished in western Europe; and his last 
large work, The Crosses and Culture of Ireland (1931), called attention anew to 
great works of Celtic art which are only too often neglected when mediaeval art 
is under consideration. Indeed, the whole drift of his work was to emphasize the 
importance of elements outside of the Franco-Lombard area; many of these, he 
thought, were not properly systematized by French archaeologists. His redoubt- 
able abilities as a controversialist were often turned against archaeologists whose 
chronological interpretations were too conservative and whose deductions were 
consequently too inelastic. Articles too numerous to mention, in the various 
tongues of which Mr Porter was master, develop these ideas. A complete bib- 
liography of them is being prepared for the Bulletin of the Fogg Museum of 
Harvard University, and will shortly be available through the editorial office of 
SPECULUM. 

At the time of his death, Mr Porter had in view a revision of his Medieval 
Architecture, and one cannot doubt that this work in its new form would have 
been worthy of his genius and his deep learning. For these qualities, in which he 
was really eminent, the learned societies delighted, as the years passed, to honor 
him. As readers of SpecuLum know, he was a Fellow of the Mediaeval Academy 
of America. From the University of Marburg he received, most deservedly, the 
degree of Doctor of Letters in 1927; and, five years later, from Williams College, 
the degree of Doctor of Humane Letters. It is a source of profound regret to a 
wide circle of friends that a tragic mischance should have set an untimely end to 
a career of such brilliance and fruitfulness, which otherwise promised to inspire 
and accelerate the progress of mediaeval studies for many years to come. 

KENNETH J. CONANT, 
Harvard University 





REVIEWS 


Juuius Barret, Acta Pontificum (Exempla scripturarum edita consilio et cura Procuratorum Biblio- 
thecae et Tabularii Vaticani. Fasciculus 11.) Rome: Bibliotheca Vaticana, 1933. Cloth. Pp. 36 and 

40 plates. 

The first two fascicles of the Exempla scripturarum consist of facsimiles illustrat- 
ing book-hands and instruments (public and private) of the thirteenth century. 
This fascicle offers examples of papal documents from 819 to 1842 — very nearly 
the whole period of the history of the papal chancery in so far as it can be studied 
from originals. It continues the general excellence and convenience of the series 
by furnishing good descriptions and transcriptions of the documents. Pflugk- 
Harttung’s Specimina selecta chartarum pontificum romanorum illustrates papal 
documents in great detail to the end of the twelfth century; A. Brackmann’s 
Papsturkunden covers the period from the eleventh to the seventeenth century; 
but Battelli’s collection, in including practically the whole history of the papal 
chancery and in offering a more detailed illustration of the various kinds of papal 
documents than Brackmann does, is a valuable supplement to all previous works 
of this nature. And although the plates are too small for reproducing the natural 
size of the documents, they are large enough for practical use, and the reproduc- 
tions are clear. 

On the whole, the selection of the documents has been carefully made. Nearly 
all the types of documents either drawn up in the papal chancery (in the narrow 
sense) or drawn up by the petitioner’s procurator and made valid by the ‘sola 
signatura’ of the pope are here represented: solemn and simple privileges, the 
history of which can be particularly well studied from the examples given; episto- 
lae cum filo serico (litterae de gratia, litterae solemnes, and litterae consistoriales) ; 
epistolae cum filo canapis (litterae executoriae); litterae secretae; brevia; motus 
proprit; cedulae and sententiae consistoriales; petitions (supplicationes) with the 
formulas ‘sola signatura’ and ‘motu proprio’; letters of popes given ‘ante coro- 
nationem’; and the forma iuramenti fidelitatis. Even the diplomatics of the Coun- 
cil of Constance is noticed in two facsimiles (a littera solemnis and a littera clausa). 
But one would like to see included special or more numerous examples of chan- 
cery notes and signs, of minutes (Brackmann’s Papsturkunden is more useful for 
such matters, including the method of folding letters-close), and of documents 
issued by the smaller chanceries within the Roman Court. The Papal Registers 
are wanting, but this is probably because they find place in Fascicle 1 of the Exem- 
pla. It might have been more desirable to arrange the selections by kinds of docu- 
ments than simply chronologically, for the beginner in diplomatics becomes con- 
fused in trying to codrdinate the kinds of documents according to classifications 
given by Giry, Bresslau, and Brackmann —each Urkundenforscher, of course, 
has his own terminology and classification, and adds to the confusion. Battelli, 
however, by his descriptions, has made his terminology and classification clear 
enough for practical purposes; and if not all the kinds of papal documents are 
represented, the documents reflecting the ordinary business of interested parties 
and of the Roman Court are sufficiently emphasized. 
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Good transcriptions accompanying facsimiles are not only useful for the study 
of chancery hands, but on occasion they may also serve to correct errors of 
transcription made by the editors of documents. Thus in PI. 7 Battelli transcribes 
a privilege of Innocent 11 more accurately than Pflugk-Harttung, who omits 
fratri in 1. 1 (Acta pontificum romanorum inedita, 11, 279); and the same is true of a 
privilege of Nicholas rv (Pl. 14), edited by Theiner (Codex Diplomaticus dominii 
temporalis Sanctae Sedis, 1, 304, where one finds considere, cedit and cuius for the 
correct consedere, cedat, and eius in ll. 2, 21 and 26 of Pl. 14). But in the case of a 
letter of Alexander 111 (Pl. 9b) Pflugk-Harttung’s Zacholmitano (Stagno; op. cit., 
11, 377) is preferable to Battelli’s Tacholmitano, 1. 1; on the other hand, Battelli 
rightly has T[heobaldus], 1. 7, where Pflugk-Harttung has vel. Errors in transcrip- 
tion are happily very few, and are of the slightest sort when they occur: P1.1, 
1. 54, Hludouuico, not Hludovico; P1. 3, ll. 2, 18 and 21, -¢ should be uniformly ren- 
dered as -¢, not as -ae in |. 2 and -¢ in Il. 18 and 21; and PI. 22, l. 6, scevent, not 
stevent. Dat. is rendered Datum except in the case of P|. 5, where Data is evident. 
Abbreviations are not indicated in the transcriptions. 

From the point of view of the palaeography of papal documents the plates give 
a good general survey of the evolution of the kinds of writing used in the chancery 
from the old curial script to the scrittura bollatica. The small scale of the reproduc- 
tions, however, prevents the student from understanding clearly the trends in the 
size of the script and in the dimensions of the pieces of parchment, though the 
statement of the dimensions in the descriptions is helpful. But one must remem- 
ber that ideal reproductions would be costly, indeed, too costly for the average 
person to procure. Besides, the intention here is to furnish the student with a col- 
lection of facsimiles more for the diplomatics than for the palaeography of papal 
documents. Even so the reproductions are clear, and are useful for the study of 
the kinds of script used in the papal chancery. 

Fascicle 111 of the Exempla scripturarum, when all is said, although it does not 
displace other collections, is the best album of facsimiles of papal documents now 
available for use in teaching the diplomatics of the papal chancery. It will remain 
valuable for the student even when — if ever — P. M. Baumgarten’s project 
for a vast collection of reproductions representing in detail the business of all 


the chanceries of the Roman Court is realized. 
Gaines Post, 
Harvard University 


IreENE JosepHINne CuurRcHILL, Canterbury Administration: the Administrative Machinery of the 
Archbishopric of Canterbury illustrated from Original Records. Two volumes. London: published 
for the Church Historical Society by the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 1933. 
Cloth. Pp. xii+615; xvi+367. $12.50. 

Tue subject is treated within certain limitations which are explained in the 

preface but are not made entirely clear by the title. Chronologically the study is 

virtually confined to the period between 1279 and 1533. Introductions to several 
of the chapters provide a summary view of the development previous to the 
earlier date of the portion of the subject under consideration in the chapter, and 
an epilogue presents an analysis of the ecclesiastical legislation of the reign of 
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Henry vu with an estimate of its effects upon the archiepiscopal administrative 
machinery during the sixteenth century. These sections serve admirably the 
purposes for which they were designed, but they were not intended to be ex- 
haustive studies of the periods before 1279 and after 1533. For information about 
the government of the archbishops between these dates Dr Churchill relies 
mainly upon the archiepiscopal registers. She has of course utilized many other 
records. Her account of the relations between the sees of Canterbury and Roches- 
ter rests in goodly part upon the Registrum Temporalium preserved in the 
diocesan registry of Rochester, the value of her treatment of the archbishop’s 
courts is notably enhanced by materials drawn from the Black Book of the 
Arches and from the previously little-known Rochester Precedent Book, in 
many places her narrative is based largely upon episcopal registers, and in others 
it is strengthened by her knowledge of canon law. Though these illustrations 
indicate only the nature of her excursions from the archiepiscopal registers and 
not their extent, she has not searched systematically other great series of records 
such as the papal, the royal, the episcopal, and the monastic, which might sup- 
plement the registers of the archbishops in some measure. These registers, how- 
ever, constitute by far the most important source, and with them the author is 
thoroughly and intimately familiar. With a sure hand she guides us through a 
huge field of fundamental importance for an understanding of English ecclesias- 
tical history in the middle ages; a field, moreover, of which only small and iso- 
lated portions have been explored before. 

An introductory section is given to general aspects of the administrative or- 
ganization which do not fall readily under any of the subsequent divisions of the 
subject. The structure and development of the archbishop’s household cannot be 
portrayed fully from the material in the registers, but many significant details 
with regard to its nomenclature and composition are assembled. Light is thrown 
upon the membership of the archbishop’s council and its functions, and upon 
the evolution of the offices of the chancellor and the registrar. Here are described 
also the archbishop’s seals and his registry. The duties of the vicar general and 
their progressive changes are set forth in detail, chiefly by the process of analyz- 
ing the commissions issued to vicars general by various archbishops. This method 
is used extensively by the author. It helps not only to determine at any given 
period the powers possessed by any of the archiepiscopal administrative agents, 
but also to trace the growth of the administrative machine as a whole. 

Of the two parts into which the first volume is divided, the first, which is by 
much the briefer, contains a survey of the government of the diocese and the 
immediate jurisdictions. An explanation of the powers and duties of the arch- 
deacon and his official, the commissary general who occupied a position akin to 
that of the official in the ordinary diocese, the deans of the immediate jurisdic- 
tions, the rural deans, and the rectors and vicars of exempt parishes, all of whom 
assisted the archbishop to a greater or less extent, is followed by a description 
of the work of the archbishop in his capacity as diocesan. The whole account is 
illuminated richly by the insertion of numerous specific examples of the exercise 
of the functions under consideration. If allowance be made for the few arrange- 
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ments and practices which were peculiar to the diocese of Canterbury, this part 
furnishes an excellent picture of the episcopal authority as it existed in England 
in the later middle ages. One statement made by the author in this connection 
is, however, somewhat obscure. If I interpret it correctly, she says that the 
monastic houses which submitted to visitation ‘probably suffered the Archbishop 
in virtue of his metropolitical and in some instances of his legatine authority 
rather than as diocesan’ (p. 148). She supports her statement with a single 
instance of the use of such authority when the archbishop visited Christ Church, 
Canterbury, in 1378. Since there is no doubt that a bishop ordinarily had power 
to visit the non-exempt monasteries of his diocese, as Dr Churchill herself points 
out in a later chapter (pp. 236-240), the one example of the use by the arch- 
bishop of metropolitan and legatine authority in the visitation of his chapter 
hardly seems sufficient to establish the conclusion that he customarily employed 
other than diocesan powers to visit the non-exempt religious houses of the diocese 
of Canterbury, when the visitation was not part of a general metropolitical 
visitation. 

In the second part, which is concerned with the administration of the province, 
the first three chapters deal with the administration of the spiritualities of vacant 
episcopal sees by the archbishop. In five dioceses the local dean and chapter 
succeeded in establishing a composition which limited permanently in their 
favor the powers of the archbishop during a vacancy. Since the extent of the 
limitations varied, the administration of these sees is treated individually. The 
other sees, in which the archbishop exercised full episcopal authority during a 
vacancy, are examined as a group. The actual working of the system is estab- 
lished principally by an elaborate analysis of the commissions and the records of 
the acts of the deputies whom the archbishop appointed on the occasion of each 
vacancy to perform this task in his stead. 

The archiepiscopal administration of vacant sees is followed naturally by an 
exposition of the archbishop’s part in the appointment of bishops. Although the 
several steps in this process are reasonably well known, the exposition adds 
much in the way of detail to our knowledge about them. Because the arch- 
bishop’s share in an appointment was less when it was made by the pope than 
when there was a normal election, the author is led to consideration of papal 
provisions to episcopal sees. She reaches the conclusion that if the entries in the 
archiepiscopal registers be taken as a criterion, papal provision was the sole 
method of appointing to vacant bishoprics from 1349 to the time of the reforma- 
tion, excepting the years 1416 and 1417 (pp. 255, 261). Her further assertion 
that ‘Kings and Archbishops alike combined to ignore or to invoke’ the statute 
of provisors as suited their temporary purposes (p. 577) scarcely seems war- 
ranted on the basis of any evidence adduced by her from the registers. 

The next four chapters are occupied primarily with the functions of the arch- 
bishop as governor of the province when the episcopal sees were full. A brief 
summary of the peculiar relations existing between the sees of Canterbury and 
Rochester clears up a situation to which there are many unexplained allusions 
in contemporary documents. Metropolitical visitations, which constituted one 
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of the principa! means at the disposal of the archbishop for the supervision of the 
affairs of his province, receive a detailed treatment of the highest value. How far 
the archbishop could intervene in diocesan administration by means other than 
visitation and through his courts is also made very clear. The provincial as- 
semblies are handled with comparative brevity, because it is only the part played 
by them in the administration of the province which is pertinent to the main 
theme of the book. No attempt is made to trace their constitutional development, 
though light is cast upon some phases of it incidentally. The use of convocation 
as a court for the trial of cases other than those of heresy is one of its activities 
which the author suggests as deserving of further investigation. 

Three chapters on the courts of the archbishop constitute one of the most im- 
pertant of the many contributions made in this work. The development of the 
courts of the prerogative, of Canterbury and of the audience, their relations to 
the archbishop and to one another, their respective jurisdictions and some of 
their modes of procedure are explained with a fullness and accuracy such as may 
be found nowhere else. Many of the opinions about these courts which have 
previously received more or less general acceptance must be revised in the light 
of Dr Churchill’s discoveries. Associated with this portion of the subject is a 
brief chapter on the powers of the archbishop as a judge delegated by the pope 
and on the Calais jurisdiction. 

The interaction of ecclesiastical and secular administration and archiepiscopal 
finance are both dismissed briefly. The former is included in order to explain the 
ordinary modes of procedure when one administration either assisted or came into 
conflict with the other. Rightly enough the author assumes that the detailed 
history lies outside the scope of her study. Her similar view with regard to the 
duties of the archbishop when he acted as an agent for collecting royal or papal 
taxes may also be justifiable, though a share in the administration of such taxes 
was frequently a part of his work. Since, however, she elects to describe the part 
normally taken by the archbishop in the levy of royal and papal subsidies, one 
might reasonably ask for a more adequate treatment of it in view of the abundant 
evidence readily available. She takes as normal with regard to subsidies granted 
by the clergy to the king the practice followed in 1280, ignoring other methods 
of procedure frequently followed in the fourteenth century. Her remarks about 
the archbishop’s participation in the collection of papal subsidies are equally 
incompiete. Of the archiepiscopal revenues only those derived from spiritualities 
are discussed. About the staff for their administration the registers contain but 
little information, and about the nature of the revenues little is said beyond an 
enumeration of them. 

The survey of provincial government concludes with an account of the ad- 
ministration of the diocese and province when the archbishopric was vacant. 

The second volume consists of documents, drawn in the main from the archi- 
episcopal registers, which illustrate many sides of the subject treated in the first 
volume. In addition to these documents which are printed for the most part in 
extenso, many extracts from documents are given in the copious notes of the first 
volume. The second volume contains also itineraries of visitations, a list of episco- 
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pal professions and a tentative list of those who held office under the archbishops. 

In so large a work some defects are almost bound to appear. The positive 
errors noted are comparatively few, and they occur largely in the introductory 
sections. It is, for example, questionable if the pallium was by the time of Augus- 
tine ‘the symbol of authority denoting the office of Metropolitan’ (p. 2). Hin- 
schius places this development in the eighth century (Kirchenrecht, 11, 27, 28), 
and even in the ninth century the pallium was still being conferred occasionally 
upon bishops (Jaffé, Regesta, 2789, 2904, 3183, 3508, 3527). The decree on the 
subject preserved by Gratian, which purports to date from the sixth century, is 
designated by the editors of Jaffé’s Regesta as false (no. 1064). The statement that 
William the Conqueror’s enactment with regard to ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
provided that ‘no bishop or archdeacon should in future hold pleas of episcopal 
laws’ (p. 4) seems to be a slip. The assertion that ecclesiastical councils in Eng- 
land from the time of Theodore to the conquest were national rather than pro- 
vincial (p. 360) needs some qualification in the light of Professor Ayer’s study 
(Papers of the American Society of Church History, 2d series, vit (1923), 91-107). 
During Winchelsey’s tenure of the archiepiscopate the pope was concerned in 
more than the four appointments of bishops designated by Dr Churchill (Com- 
pare pp. 250-252 with Cal. Pap. Regs. Letters, 1, 564, 604; 1, 8, 31, 34). In her 
treatment of visitations, though she mentions procurations repeatedly and cites 
extensively from the canon law on the subject, she omits reference to the con- 
stitution Vas electionis (Extravag. Commun., Lib. m1, Tit. x, Cap. un.), which 
was issued by Benedict xm and subsequently controlled the rate of procurations 
for the remainder of the middle ages. Reference to it and to other papal docu- 
ments would probably have enabled her to answer more satisfactorily the ques- 
tion which she raises as to when the archbishop could exact procurations for 
visitations made by deputies (p. 132). Such mistakes as these are obviously for 
the most part of minor significance. 

The attempt to convey an impression of the general nature of Dr Churchill’s 
contribution has rendered it impossible to give any adequate conception of the 
wealth of detail with which her pages abound. Many puzzling terms found in 
contemporary ecclesiastical documents here receive definition. A student who 
is interested in almost any aspect of the institutional history of the English 
church in the middle ages is likely to find significant information in these volumes, 
and it is made readily available by an adequate and excellent index. It is not 
only a work of capital importance for the history of the mediaeval English church, 
but it is also the most extensive and thorough treatment of the powers and 


functions of a mediaeval archbishop which has yet appeared. 
W. E. Lunt, 
Haverford College 


SterHeNn D’Irsay, Histoire des Universités frangaises et étrangéres des origines & nos jours. Vol. 1. 
Paris: Editions Auguste Picard, 1933. Pp. xii+372 and 20 plates. 

‘Une histoire générale des universités n’a pas encore été écrite. C’est ma seule 

excuse pour présenter au public cet ouvrage modeste.’ The lack of a general his- 

tory of Universities is an excellent excuse, and the author proposes to satisfy the 
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need within the limits of two volumes. This, the first volume (the second will 
appear soon), covers one-half of the whole period, the twelfth to sixteenth cen- 
turies, and of it only about 200 pages deal with schools and Universities in the 
Middle Ages proper. One immediately perceives the general nature of the work, 
and one understands that it must be judged more broadly than from the point of 
view of the devotee of all things mediaeval. 

One cannot find fault with the organization of the material. In an introductory 
chapter the author states his conception of the importance of Universities in the 
history of ideas and institutions (of their history as ‘histoire de l’Ame cherchant 
a s’exprimer a travers la matiére brute, la secouant, la subjuguant,’ as ‘l’histoire,’ 
in great part, ‘de la pensée contemporaine’), generalizes the causes of their ap- 
pearance into a material cause (the accumulation of knowledge), a formal cause 
(the corporative movement), an efficient cause (fortuitous circumstance), and a 
final cause (the attraction of careers, and the aspiration to serve God and the 
Church), and furnishes the student with a good bibliographical introduction. Aft- 
er a chapter on mediaeval schools before the age of Universities, M. d’Irsay out- 
lines in three chapters the origins of the Universities of Paris, Bologna, and 
Salerno and Montpellier (theology, law, and medicine). Logically follow the chap- 
ters on the expansion of the university movement, on life in the thirteenth-cen- 
tury Universities (organization and teaching, colleges and students, the teaching 
of medicine and law, and the creation of a faculty of philosophy out of the Faculty 
of Arts at Paris), and on the Universities of the fourteenth century (new founda- 
tions as well as the political réle of the University of Paris). The mediaeval section 
is concluded with a chapter on the university movement at the end of the Middle 
Ages (nationalization; the foundation of chairs, libraries, and colleges; life in the 
Universities on the eve of the Renaissance; and the decay owing to the conserva- 
tism of a ‘hypertrophied organization’). Well planned as this section is, one could 
nevertheless wish for a less factual treatment of the origins (the book is surpris- 
ingly full of details for its size), and for a more extended discussion of the or- 
ganization, of the subject matter taught, and of life in general. But this possible 
weakness is partially offset by the good introductory chapter on the schools in 
the early Middle Ages and by the clear, general presentation of origins, develop- 
ment, life, and of the position of Universities in mediaeval civilization. Thus a 
good foundation is laid for the treatment of Universities in modern times. 

A few errors, however, should be pointed out. It would be better to say the 
semi-uncial than the uncial script of the Book of Kells (p. 42). The statement, 
‘Raban, éléve d’Alcuin, fondateur de Fulda,’ is ambiguous (p. 43; the author 
permits one to think that he refers to the foundation of the monastery rather 
than of the school); so also, ‘les écoles capitulaires . . . aboutiront aux Univer- 
sités’ (p. 43 f.), since not all of the early Universities originated in cathedral 
schools (but at other places the author recognizes this). The right document, but 
the wrong part of it, is cited on the authority of the chancellor of Paris over the 
schools of the diocese (p. 58, note 1, Chartularium Universitatis Parisiensis, 1, 
Introduction, no. 8: ‘Illi qui scolas rexerint non debeant immoderate gravari,’ is 
torn from its proper context; it refers to the masters under the authority of the 
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chancellor, who is to be restrained from abusing his authority over them). The 
author is probably right in asserting that Celestine 11 granted a privilege with- 
drawing the masters and students of Paris from secular jurisdiction, but it is bold 
to say that it was granted to the ‘assemblée (corporation) des mattres et écoliers’ 
(p. 66), for one cannot safely assume the existence of a legal corporation in 1191- 
98. There is some confusion, in fact, over the question of the date of the first legal 
corporation, for at another place occurs the statement (p. 71) that the University 
became a juridical personality in 1221-29, and again (p. 72, note 1) that ‘le vérita- 
ble concept du “‘studium (gignasium) litterarum,” de la personalité juridique 
de l’ensemble des écoles et de leur personnel est atteint seulement en 1254. . . . Le 
nom “Universitas Parisiensis”’ date de 1261.’ Since the reviewer had already, be- 
fore the appearance of this work, submitted a study of the problem which will be 
published in an approaching number of Specutum, he can only say here that, 
in his own opinion, the legal corporation of masters and students as a juridical 
personality came into existence and was recognized by the papacy in 1200-15. 
Certainly the term Universitas Parisiensis appears earlier than 1261 — in 1245 
at the earliest (Chartularium, 1, no. 136). In any case the year 1254 for the juridi- 
cal personality is an indecisive date, and the document cited by M. d’Irsay 
(Chartularium, 1, no. 230) is by no means the first which contains the concept 
of the juridical personality of the essential University (the masters of the four 
faculties; strictly speaking, the schools did not form a juridical personality, al- 
though in the abstract sense they became known as a studium or studium gen- 
erale). There was a rector Universitatis before 1259 (p. 147): in 1249 the masters of 
the Faculty of Arts provide for the election of the rector Universitatis (Chartu- 
larium, 1, no. 187); in 1254 the masters of the four Faculties speak of the rector 
Universitatis nostre (1, no. 230, p. 256). 

Although the author rightly points out that the University of Salamanca was 
founded towards 1220 by Alphonse rx (p. 140), he fails to explain that this 
foundation was abortive, and does not mention the second foundation by Ferdi- 
nand 111 in 1242. A letter of Alexander m1 (1171) relating to the licentia docendi 
in the diocese of Maguelone could not be found by the reviewer among the letters 
of the pope (p. 118, note 1; nor is it in the place cited in Fabrége, Histoire de 
Maguelone, 11, 532). On the subject of free instruction as a policy of the popes, the 
wrong pope and the wrong document are referred to (p. 152, note 1; Alexander rv, 
not Alexander 111; the former orders the bishop of Paris to permit students at 
Paris both of the secular and of the regular clergy, Dominicans and Franciscans 
in particular, freely to attend lectures, sermons, and disputations — ‘libere va- 
leant interesse’ — wherever they wish, that is, in whatever school at Paris they 
wish, while retaining full membership in the University, Chartularium, 1, no. 312; 
given the context, libere does not seem to refer to free instruction). 

An elaborate and on the whole useful bibliographical apparatus is furnished in 
the footnotes. One notices, among other items of interest, the list of some manu- 
scripts (p. 154, note 5) containing illuminations illustrating life in the schools. 
(The plates, reproducing such illuminations, paintings, old or modern maps, and 
charters of foundation, are a pleasant and vivifying addition to the book.) But 
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some omissions of works of importance are noticed: S. Gibson, Statuta antiqua 
Universitatis Oxoniensis ; P. Glorieux, La littérature quodlibetique; C. H. Haskins, 
The Renaissance of the Twelfth Century and Studies in Mediaeval Culture; G. C. 
Boyce, The English-German Nation in the University of Paris; M. Schipa, La 
fondazione dell’ Universita di Napoli; A. Masnovo, Da Guglielmo d’ Auvergne a 
San Tomaso d’ Aquino; and Fr. Ehrle, Der Sentenzenkommentar Peters von Candia 
(on the nominalist schools in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries). 

In spite of its brevity and of the few errors in detail noted, the mediaeval sec- 
tion of the Histoire des Universités is a reliable and convenient, if not always 
stimulating, guide to the origins and development of Universities in the first great 
period of their history. It does not, however, replace Rashdall’s Universities of 
Europe in the Middle Ages, which treats the whole subject, with the exception of 
the earlier schools, in greater detail, gives a clearer description of the organization 
and methods of teaching, and will be still more valuable when Powicke’s second 
edition of it appears. But the mediaeval section assumes greater importance when 
it is considered in connection with the whole work, in which the mediaevalist can 
follow the development of the university movement to the present time. 

In this volume the movement is clearly described through the vicissitudes of 
the Italian Renaissance, the Reformation, and the Counter-Reformation. A brief 
account of Byzantine schools in the Middle Ages and of the origins of Greek 
humanism in the West is included in the chapter on the Universities in the Ren- 
aissance. The author rightly shows that the Universities were not so hostile to 
the literary renaissance as is still often said, but that, at Paris, humanism was 
more welcome in the Faculty of Arts than in the Faculty of Theology. The blight- 
ing effect of the Reformation on German Universities and of the complete sub- 
jection of them to the princes is emphasized along with the exaction of the pro- 
fession of faith. But nationalism is almost represented as being peculiar to the 
Reformation — the nationalism of the Universities of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries is nearly forgotten. The Counter-Reformation is excused for the ‘affer- 
missement de l’enseignement orthodoxe dans les écoles et les universités’ and 
for the profession of faith demanded at Wiirzburg on the ground that such signs 
of intolerance first appeared at Wittenberg, and that the orthodoxy of the Coun- 
ter-Reformation at Wiirzburg brought back the ‘idéal médiéval exigeant . . . , la 
cohésion indestructible d’une Weltanschauung.’ But the seventeenth century will 
find the Universities returning slowly to the duties of a disinterested intellectual 
life. 

Here, then, is a work which, when both volumes are available, will furnish a 
good, as well as the first, introduction to the history of Universities. 

Gaines Post, 
Harvard University 


Errore Gasrict, Ez1o Levi, Lo Steri di Palermo e le Sue Pitture (Regia Accademia di Scienze, Let- 
tere ed Arti di Palermo, Supplemento agli Atti, N. 1). Milan, Rome: Treves, Trescani, Tum- 
minelli, 1932. Pp. 151, tavole CVII. 

StrupENTs of mediaeval literature, painting, and architecture will find in this 

book a highly authoritative and illuminating monograpk on one of the most 
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curious and least studied of the fascinating monuments of Palermo. Popularly 
known as the ‘Steri’ (Latin osteritum), the palace of the Chiaramonte family was 
begun in 1307 and was continued during the century when the Chiaramonti were 
the richest and most powerful clan in Sicily. Its architectural history has been 
carefully traced by Professor Gabrici. On the second floor is the great hall with 
its remarkably preserved wooden ceiling, elaborately painted between 1377 and 
1380 by three Sicilian painters whose names are signed to their work in large 
Gothic letters. Professor Levi has demonstrated the dependence of their work 
on the tradition of painted wooden ceilings which the Moors bequeathed to 
Spain, and which naturally made itself felt in Sicily during the period of Ara- 
gonese domination. By a strange lapse of common sense the painters combined 
the Spanish tradition of high ceiling decoration with the French and Italian tradi- 
tion of secular mural painting, with the result that their labors can only be ap- 
preciated with the aid of a high step-ladder. For the first time the photographs 
here reproduced permit one to study the details without a stiff neck. 

Professor Levi, equipped with the requisite erudition and acumen, has identi- 
fied nearly all the subjects: courtly amusements unrelated to specific sources; 
Aristotle and Phyllis; the Fountain of Youth; the loves of Tristram and the 
Queen; Judith and Holofernes; Susannah and the Elders; the Judgment of Paris 
and that of Solomon, the death of Dido; the hunting of the unicorn; a Carolingian 
cantare of Madonna Elena; scenes from the Apocalypse; and a long series from 
the legend of Jason and the Trojan war. In fact we have here a miscellany of pro- 
fane mediaeval art which is only rivalled by the contemporary paintings at 


Runkelstein in the Tyrol.' The solitary criticism I should offer concerns the 
identification of figs. 62, 63 and of Trave 11, 167 a-d. The Bargello comb contains 
love-scenes without literary reference;? the relation of the paintings cited to 
Tristram finds no support from the details. In its binding of terracotta, black, and 
gold, with its profuse illustrations, the book combines much sound learning with 
great charm. 


RocGeErR SHERMAN Loomis, 
Columbia University 


Fausto GuHIsaLBerti, Giovanni di Garlandia: Integumenta Ovidii, poemetto inedito del secolo XIII 
(Testi e Documenti Inediti o Rari, 1), Messina-Milan: Casa Editrice Giuseppe Principato, 1933. 
Paper. Pp. 79. L.20. Three hundred numbered copies. 

GHISALBERTI prefaces his text with an adequate introduction of 27 pages, in 

which he discusses (pp. 1-8) the problems and confusions surrounding John of 

Garland in the past. He then proceeds with a brief notice of the two new manu- 

scripts which he has discovered, and with a very interesting and useful detailed 

discussion of the many marginal quotations from the Integumenta found in 
manuscript texts of the Metamorphoses at Paris, Milan, and Florence, with some 


1 In a work on Arthurian iconography which I am preparing with the collaboration of Professor 
Laura H. Loomis, I expect to reproduce in full the illustrations at Runkelstein of the romances of 


Tristram, Garel, and Wigalois. 
2 These have been correctly identified by Raymond Koechlin in Les Ivoires Gothiques Frangais 


(Paris, 1924), 1, 411 f. 
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attention in particular to the comentator of Paris 8010, Guillelmus de Thiegiis, 
and to the use of the Integumenta and the prose commentary of Arnulf of Orleans 
as possible sources for the Ovide Moralisé of Chrétien de Legouais. In this latter 
case he concludes after presenting considerable evidence, that ‘i fonti di 
Chrétien non furono né Arnolfo né il Garlandia’ (pp. 8-15). Garland’s interest 
in the Classics, the style of the Integumenta as compared with other works of 
Garland, and a careful analysis of the moral and etiological interests of Garland 
as displayed in the subjects treated in this allegorical interpretation of the 
Metamorphoses, with a brief reference to the sources conclude this section (pp. 
15-27). 

Since the poor style of Garland is often discussed, we might have hoped that 
Ghisalberti would have given us more than one paragraph, with a few citations 
in a note, on the style and versification of the Integumenta. The matter of sources 
and of illustrative material is well handled in the notes to the text at the bottom 
of the pages. The material is not merely loaded in, but often contains some 
judgment on value or relationship prefixed by the editor. But when one finds such 
a rich supply of illustrative notations, he cannot, in the reviewer’s opinion, but 
wish that Ghisalberti had somewhere in his introduction given some statement 
regarding the negative evidence; that is, material such as Isidore’s Etymologiae 
which naturally suggests itself to any student as a possible source for passages 
of the work treated, but which, as a matter of fact, seems not to have influenced 
Garland. The verbal indebtedness of the Integumenta to the Metamorphoses, 
while slight, is nevertheless greater than the editor’s brief citations would sug- 
gest. 

Immediately preceding the text Ghisalberti has a brief discussion of the known 
manuscripts of the Integumenta, and of those of the Metamorphoses from which 
he cites marginalia. Concerning the former he makes considerable use of my 
article! and as a result of my conclusions bases his text upon MSS Ps, O, V, Vp, 
and occasionally upon the readings of marginal citations. It is because of this 
eclectic taste that we should have expected to find some detailed analysis of what 
Ghisalberti considered to be the relationship of his new manuscripts V and Vp 
to the ten I discussed, and the possible archetypes from which the marginalia 
were garnered, but we look in vain. A survey of the readings given in the ap- 
paratus criticus seems to indicate a closer relation for Vp and V to the 6-group 
than to any other group or separate manuscript. The marginalia, whose readings 
Ghisalberti very freely adopts into his text as if they possessed the weight and 
authority of independent manuscripts, are obviously based upon readings from 
the 8-group. As a result of his free choice of manuscripts, his failure to evaluate 
the new evidence, and his ill-advised effort toward simplicity of language and 


1*The Manuscripts of the Integumenta on the Metamorphoses of Ovid by John of Garland,’ Trans- 
actions of the American Philological Association, tx (1929), pp. 179-199. Ghisalberti has caused con- 
siderable confusion, which could easily have been avoided by adopting the nomenclature used in my 
paper four years ago, in matters of citation because of the designations he has given his manuscripts; 
e.g.. O=D, Ps=P, respectively, in my stemma, and he has cited as A and R manuscripts (really 
only marginal glosses to the Metamorphoses) which are entirely different from A and R of my stemma. 
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readability in the construction of his text, I feel no confidence in the soundness 
of Ghisalberti’s results. It is impossible in this place to discuss these points in 
detail, citing the evidence which can justly be demanded, but I hope to present 
such material elsewhere. Suffice it here to give several examples of the thirty or 
more places in which, in my opinion, the text is unsound on the basis of the 
evidence available to the editor. 


161-162 sunt gemine matres duplex natura falerni 
cui pater est estas, humida mater hiems. 


The MSS all read crus (crux A) patris except Ps (cui pater) P* (nam pater); 
their evidence is supported by quotations in P’ A A'. The sense demands crus 
patris, the lectio difficilior; two mothers are mentioned, not a mother and father. 
The well-known myth is told with Garland’s usual perverse condensation. 


207-208 Sisiphus est si quis honerosa negotia curat, 
pronus et imperii pondere stratus humi est. 


Pronus is found only in the quotations to Amb. and Par. 18546; all other MSS 
read pondus. The pronus is too apt, and exactly the type of correction that would 
be made in a blind passage. Why can not the lines be rendered thus: ‘[Like] 
Sisiphus is the man who worries over burdensome tasks and the weight of rule: 
by this [very] weight he is laid low.’ Such ‘morals’ occur frequently (e.g., 54, 
61-62, 89-90, 161-162, 361-362) without syntactic connection. 


473-474 in scriptis aliter legi quod scilicet herba 
sit Martis mulier nos variare potens. 


Martis is read only by P*; all other MSS read mortis, which is certainly required. 
Ghisalberti’s note is unconvincing: ‘Ho dato la preferenza alla variante Martis 
mulier perché in verita non ho trovato dove il Garlandia sia andato a leggere 
che la donna é chiamata herba mortis.’ The next lines, introduced by sic, refer to 
Circe and Scylla who certainly were ‘even as deadly herbs.’ 

It remains only to make the customary mention of errors of typography or 
accident. My eye has caught some misspellings: p. 7, n. 4 Englinsch for English, 
p. 15, n. 1 chroniche for chronicle, and in the text, besides certain matters of 
capitalization, 288 tamem for tamen, 327 Melagri for Meleagri, 348 Stigii for 
Stigis, 349 sena for seva; in the apparatus criticus, errors of typesetting: 13 for 
12, 172 frontis OPs] fontis Ps, 08 for 208, 233 for 223, 267-268 om. Ps 267 luna 
PsV ... ; and several inconsistencies between text and apparatus, e.g., in line 
47 the text reads deposcit, but the apparatus has te poscit O] dum p. Ps deposcit 
VV p, and so in lines 94, 107, 328, 369, 409, 438. 

Students of mediaeval culture will be glad to have available in printed form the 
Integumenta of John of Garland. It is to be regretted that the ample commentary 
and introduction of this first edition are not supported by a commendable text. 


Lester K. Born, 
Western Reserve University 
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Kart Youna, The Drama of the Medieval Church. Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1983. Cloth. Vol. 1, 

Pp. xvii+708; Vol. 1, Pp. 708. $17.50. 

In 1903 there appeared as a publication of The Clarendon Press The Medieval 
Stage, an indispensable encyclopaedia and guidebook for all students of mediaeval 
drama. At that time, under the inspiration and guidance of Professors G. P. 
Baker and John M. Manly, two distinguished teachers and students of drama in 
this country, Karl Young, a scholar just beginning his fruitful career, became 
interested in the liturgical drama — an aspect of the mediaeval stage summarized 
briefly but comprehensively in chapters xvi and x1x of Sir Edmund Chambers’ 
study mentioned above. A continuation of this interest led him to teachers and 
students of liturgiology and paleography in this country and abroad and sent 
him on a never-ending quest for liturgical manuscripts through practically all the 
countries of Western Europe. After five years, he began to publish in this field. 
During the succeeding twenty-five years he has contributed a body of material 
on dramatic aspects of the liturgy and on liturgical drama, ranging from the brief 
note to substantial monographs packed with newly edited texts and clarified 
with succinct expositions and interpretations.' Now, after thirty years, The Clar- 
endon Press issues The Drama of the Medieval Church, the definitive treatise on 
liturgical drama, two impressive volumes of over thirteen hundred pages which 
it is the pleasant duty of this reviewer to summarize and estimate. 

In essence, this treatise includes an introduction to Roman liturgy; a corpus 
of the texts of mediaeval church drama, with accompanying exposition, inter- 
pretation, and evaluation; judicial estimates of the contributions of other schol- 
ars; 24 full-page plates — facsimiles of manuscripts and of contemporary illus- 


trations pertinent for different aspects of the Church drama; 244 pages of notes, 
containing ‘bibliographical lists . . . illustrative quotations, controversial dis- 
cussions, and additional dramatic texts’; 35 pages of appendices, with an account 
of the Easter sepulchre, a reprint of the Shrewbury Fragments, excerpts from 


1*A Contribution to the History of Liturgical Drama at Rouen,’ MP, v1 (1908-9), 201-227; “The 
Harrowing of Hell in Liturgical Drama,’ Transactions of the Wisconsin Academy of Sciences, Arts, and 
Letters, xvi, Part 11 (1909), 889-947; ‘Some Texts of Luturgical Plays,’ PMLA, xx1v (1909), 294-331; 
‘Observations on the Origin of the Mediaeval Passion-Play,, PMLA, xxv (1910), 309-354; ‘A 
Liturgical Play of Joseph and His Brethern,’ MLN, xxv (1911), 33-87; ‘Philippe de Méziéres’ 
Dramatic Office for the Presentation of the Virgin,’ PMLA, xxv1 (1911), 181-234; ‘Officitum Pas- 
torum: A Study of the Dramatic Developments within the Liturgy of Chirstmas,’ Transactions of 
the Wisconsin Academy of Sciences, Arts, and Letters, xvu, Part 1 (1912), pp. 299-396; ‘A New Text 
of the Officium Stellae,” MZN, xxv (1912), 68-71; ‘La Procession des Trois Rois at Besancon,’ 
The Romanic Review, tv (1913), 76-83; “The Origin of the Easter Play,’ PMLA, xxx (1914), 1-58; 
‘The Poema Biblicum of Onulphus,’ PMLA, xxx (1915), 25-41; “The Officium Stellae from Bilsen,’ 
in collaboration with G. Cohen, Romania, xiv (1916-17), 357-372; ‘A New Version of the Pere- 
grinus,’ PMLA, xxxtv (1919), pp. 114-129; ‘Ordo Rachelis,’ University of Wisconsin Studies in Lan- 
guage and Literature, No. 4, Madison, 1919; “The Dramatic Associations of the Easter Sepulchre,’ 
University of Wisconsin Studies in Language and Literature, No. 10, Madison, 1920; ‘Ordo Proph- 
etarum,’ Transactions of the Wisconsin Academy of Sciences, Arts, and Letters, xx (1922), 1-82; ‘Con- 
cerning the Origin of the Miracle Play,’ The Manly Anniversary Studies in Language and Literature, 
Chicago, 1923, pp. 254-268; “The Home of the Easter Play,’ Specuium, 1 (1926), 71-86; ‘Dramatic 
Ceremonies of the Feast of the Purification,’ Specu.um, v (1930), 97-102 
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attacks by reformers on Church plays, and a few miscellaneous records of presen- 
tations; 18 pages of the more important bibliographical items; and a serviceable 
index of nearly 50 pages. All of this had its inception in a project for ‘a slight vol- 
ume which should offer something in the way of an exposition of the Roman 
liturgical system, accompanied by a few of the relevant dramatic pieces.’ The 
method employed relative to the arrangement of the texts in the different groups 
is familiar to all who have followed Mr Young’s work up to the present. In gen- 
eral, it is ‘primarily descriptive rather than historical.’ The author uses ‘what 
may be called the logical order of development, from the simplest to the most 
complex and elaborate’ versions of the same play. His attempt ‘is to describe and 
interpret the texts rather than to implicate them in a web of theorizing as to Ur- 
formen and cross influences. The descriptive method,’ he adds, ‘has the advantage 
of being less liable to invalidation through the inevitable discovery of new ma- 
terial.’ Since his essential purpose is ‘to assemble, in their authentic forms the 
dramatic compositions’ selected by him, he has made it his special task to edit 
them ‘anew from the original sources in manuscripts or early printed books.’ 
Here let it be understood that although he has included many hitherto unprinted 
or practically inaccessible texts, his notable contribution does not consist in new 
and striking material but in a convenient assemblage of all relevant documents in 
one treatise. His paleographic equipment, his long experience as an editor of 
liturgical texts, and the printed evidences of his work are sufficient assurance 
that ‘these playes have had their triall alreadie, and stood out all appeales.’ Both 
because of my own special interests in the religious drama of the Middle Ages 
and because of Professor Young’s statement that the ‘purpose of the treatise is 
literary,’ I, therefore, leave to others discussion of textual matters. 

At the outset he clears the ground for an unhampered study of the Church 
drama in isolation: 
The dramatic manifestations to be considered in these volumes were the independent 
creation and possession of the medieval Church in Western Europe. They are to be re- 
garded not as a continuation of an ancient tradition, and not as a worldly importation 
from outside, but as a spontaneous new birth and growth within the confines of Christian 


worship. . . . From the date of its beginning, in the tenth century, throughout the Middle 
Ages and into modern times, this drama remained essentially free from alien forms. (p. 1.) 


His only concession — a slight one — is in a brief note at the close of the first 
volume (p. 544). Here he admits the possibility of the Roman literary tradition 
in verse forms of the more sophisticated Church plays; of popular productions in 
Carmina Burana (the Christmas and Passion plays); and of the folk spirit of 
revelry in the Feast of Fools and the ceremonies of the Boy Bishop — these last 
‘hardly to be considered as genuine drama.’ To this admirably concise and cogent 
introduction, differentiating the Church drama from the three other dramatic 
traditions of the Middle Ages, the reviewer is inclined to add a word of caution. 
Though this drama is remarkably independent of existing dramatic traditions, 
elements alien to Christian worship exerted a constant influence upon it in every 
stage of its development. From its inception in the tropes, up to the highest point 
of its artistic development, it represents an essential intrusion into the liturgy 
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of the Church. In last analysis it is the product of monks and clerics who recog- 
nized the claimand appeal of the senses and who were consciously or unconsciously 
groping toward something artistic — whatever their didactic apologia. They were 
among the leaders who shaped the renaissances of the ninth and eleventh cen- 
turies. In the broadest sense of the word they were humanists. Considered from 
the point of view of these leaders, not members of the hierarchy, the mediaeval 
Church was essentially inclusive rather than exclusive in its interests. Young’s 
rigid exclusion of all materials directly unnecessary to his immediate exposition 
has, perhaps, at times unduly subordinated this fact, important in any compre- 
hensive and final interpretation of the plays included in his corpus and survey. 
Semi-learned and popular discussions of the mediaeval drama have often been 
very confused and misleading. This has resulted in part from an inadequate 
knowledge of the details, plan, and function of the Roman liturgy and in part 
from a failure to distinguish between actual drama and dramatic aspects of the 
official liturgy or highly dramatic accretions to it. The first six chapters of this 
treatise provide admirably the necessary information and the corrective. Though 
the Roman Mass and the Canonical Office have ‘no direct bearing upon the in- 
vention of plays,’ a clear outline and an understanding of them — the Roman 
plan of daily worship — are indispensable to any intelligent comprehension of 
the mediaeval religious drama; as, indeed, they are necessary for the most ele- 
mentary approach to the Middle Ages. Such an outline as a preface for students 
of drama has been lacking. This is the subject matter of the first two chapters. 
Chapter three reviews the dramatic elements in the Church year as a whole, 
with special reference to the Ceremonies of Holy Week, the clerical revels of the 
Christmas season, and the Consecration of a church. The pageantry of Palm Sun- 
day, the realistic Mandatum of Holy Thursday, the moving Passiones of Good 
Friday, the spectacular expulsion of the devil on the Dedication of a church, 
and the hilarious festivities of the clergy at the Feasts of the Fools and of the Boy 
Bishop are all highly dramatic; but they lack impersonation, the element essen- 
tial for drama: 
Dramatic externalities . . . must not be mistaken for genuine drama itself, in which the 
essential element is not forms of speech and movement, but impersonation. A play, that 
is to say, is, above all else, a story presented in action, in which the speakers or actors 
impersonate the characters concerned. (1, 80.) 


Separate chapters are devoted to the Burial and Elevation of the Cross (Depositio 
and Elevatio) and to the Harrowing of Hell, material with which students of the 
early drama and liturgy are familiar through Mr Young’s monographs listed 
above. The final chapter in this section considers the trope, the literary embel- 
lishment responsible for the earliest Church drama. In a word, this unit consti- 
tutes an ably lucid and a necessary definition for the treatise as a whole. 

Then follows a chapter (vir) on the special trope, Quem quaeritis in sepulchro, 
attached to the introit of the Mass of Easter and the basis of the earliest recorded 
Church drama. This is studied in its preserved stages, from the simplest version 


1 Cf. J. M. Manly, ‘Literary Forms and the New Theory of the Origin of Species,’ MP., 1v, 584- 
585. 
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(St Gall, Stiftsbibl., MS. 484, Trop. Sangallense saec. x, p. 111) to the unique 
and very late example of its dramatization within the Mass (Brescia, Bibl. Civica 
Queriniana, MS. H. vi. 11, Ordin. Ecclesiae Sanctae Juliae anni 1438, fol. 30"). A 
transitional chapter gives textual examples of the transfer of this trope from 
Mass to Matins and indicates wherein this transfer was liturgically and logically 
appropriate. Here Mr Young shows that this new position placed it after the 
Depositio of Good Friday and the Elevatio of Saturday night or early Easter 
morning as a natural climax to the observances centering around the Sepulchrum. 

On the basis of intrinsic merit and literary interest the space devoted to the 
Visitatio Sepulchri (tx—x1v, 239-450) is disproportionate. This Young recognizes 
(Preface, p. ix). But since his treatise is a survey and a corpus of actual texts and 
since there are over four hundred of this paschal drama alone, widely distributed 
geographically and chronologically, as compared with about twenty-five for the 
entire Christmas group, his apportionment is fully justified. The arrangement of 
the texts ‘in accordance with the increasing elaboration of content’ and the selec- 
tion of those to be included, on the basis of the fullest rubrics or stage directions, 
make possible a view of the whole range of the Easter play and of its composite 
mise en scéne. But it leaves to future investigators any definitive word on ‘textual 
interrelations and regional groupings.’ This inclusive grasp of texts, now made 
possible for the first time suggests numerous possibilities for the observance and 
study of literary composition. Two illustrations must suffice. Take first the addi- 
tions to the Visitatio through the employment of lyrics, notably Victimae Pas- 
chali, that beautiful sequence of the eleventh century, preserved in the modern 
Mass of Easter. Here one follows the wavering between a desire for more artis- 
tically dramatic dialogue on the one hand and enriched solo and choral effects on 
the other. This ranges from the latter, as observed in a fifteenth century use of 
Paris (1, 275), through groping and halting stages, to the V isitatio from the Church 
of St John the Evangelist in Dublin (1, 347), a version in which the lyric has be- 
come genuine dialogue notable for dramatic skill and literary finish. Reference 
to this Dublin version in another connection will be made again toward the 
close of the review. The other illustration is from chapter x1v (‘Ludus Paschalis’). 
This includes the more elaborate and sophisticated of the Easter group — 
Origny-Sainte-Benoite, Klosterneuberg, Benediktbeuern, and Tours — which 
such scholars as Coussemaker, Meyer, and Creizenach distinguish by structure, 
music, and style from liturgical or Church plays. Into that question the reviewer 
cannot enter at this time. For the plays of this interesting and significant group, 
the one from the diocese of Tours must serve (1, 438-447). With greater creative 
powers than the average imitator or adapter and apparently moved by the 
popularity of the theme of the Resurrection as already widely dramatized, the 
unknown author tries his originality in more striking and varied action, in wider 
use of scenes and situations from the Biblical narrative, in lines of verses charac- 
terized by free composition, and in passages from contemporary hymns. The 
state of the text and the composition as a whole suggest the possibility of a tenta- 
tive or incompleted draft of the play. 

In connection with the Ascension and Pentecost (Chapter xv) there is again 
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material which might have contributed much but actually had little part in 
Church drama. The use of the hole in the roof for both of these observances (1, 
483-91) indicates quite a spectacular element. And the rubric from Moosburg 
forbidding the ‘horse-play of casting down the effigy of the devil’ suggests the 
sort of thing which might have been as difficult to control as were the excesses of 
the Boy Bishop and the Feast of Fools. 

Relative to a problem of specific origin, students of the drama will wish to read 
carefully chapter xv1 (“The Passion Play’). Evidence based upon a comparative 
study of available materials leads Professor Young now to give a more important 
place than he did earlier to the Planctus as a source and an inspiration for this 
particular play (op. cit., footnote 1). Further, in addition to harmonies of the 
Gospels, he finds a possibility in sermons on the Passion. One interested in follow- 
ing this last suggestion as applied to all vernacular religious plays in England 
especially should turn to the chapter on ‘Sermon and Drama’ in G. R. Owst’s 
Literature and the Pulpit in Medieval England (Cambridge, 1933). 

Of the plays associated with the Nativity (Chapters xv1I—xx11) one may indi- 
cate the following as some of their most notable features. The Shepherds’ play 
(Quem quaeritis in praesepe) is an imitation of the Visitatio but experiences prac- 
tically no development; and preserved examples are very scanty, the best being 
from Rouen. Interesting also is the fact, earlier attested by Young, that though 
the simplest form of the trope Quem quaeritis in sepulchro is from St Gall, it has 
no example of the corresponding Nativity trope (Cf. 1, 201, 11, 426). A culturally 
important aspect of the Pastores is the appearance in drama of the Apocryphal 
tradition of the mid-wives (obstetrices) (11, 5). Anotable feature of the Magi plays 
is the development of the Herod tradition. Of this more later. In the Rouen Magi 
(11, 68-72) is the earliest example, to my knowledge, of stage dialect in the me- 
diaeval drama, the jargon used by two of the Wise men in conversation with 
Herod (u, 70). Again, in one of its simplest versions (Limoges) this Officitum 
appears as the development of a trope of the offertory of the Mass of Epiphany 
(u, 34-36). This is of unusual interest not only as a clear case of interpolated 
drama within the Mass but also as a highly developed example of the oblatio sacer- 
dotalis, in which the two liturgical offerings of the early Christian period — one 
by the people, oblatio populi, and one by the clergy — were delegated to particu- 
lar members of the clergy. Three cantors (‘tres chorarii . . . ad instar trium Re- 
gum qui venerunt adorare Dominum’) represent the three kinds. “This play, then, 
merely dramatizes the traditional oblation, the clergy, or members of the congre- 
gation, being represented by the three Reges.’ Probably the most unique feature 
of the Processus Prophetarum is its source — not a trope, antiphon, responsory, 
or lyric poem, but a sermon used as a lection and found in a wide variety of litur- 
gical positions (11, 125-132). Just as in the Officium Stellae the creative impulse 
found escape in Herod, so in the prophet play the creative and non-ecclesiastical 
elements emerged through Balaam and the ass. In the case of Herod, the Fleury 
play shows the feature of interest by the title, Ordo ad representandum Herodem; 
in the case of Balaam, the Rouen version has, similarly, Ordo Processionis Asi- 
norum (11, 154-170). In this Rouen version, also, Nebuchadnezzar with the fiery 
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furnace made of cloth and oakum (‘fornace in medio nauis ecclesie lintheo et 
stupis constituta’) has the leading réle in an episode ‘which may almost be con- 
sidered [an] independent dramatic [unit].’ 

The Christmas play from Benediktbeuern (chapter xx11), composed possibly 
by the pupils of the monastery (11, 195) or — as more generally thought — by 
vagantes, is packed with fascinatingly interesting and significant elements. Most 
obvious is the fact that it unites all three dramatic themes of the Christmas sea- 
son. A new and pagan element appears in the arguments of Archisynagogus ‘ridi- 
culing the prophecies concerning the birth of a child from a virgin’ and in the 
dissuasions of the shepherds by a devil. The play is characterized throughout by 
vivid action and realism: ‘Archysinagogus obstrepet mouendo corpus et caput, 
et deridendo predicta; Deinde Maria uadat in lectum suum, que iam de spiritu 
Sancto concepit, et pariat Filium; Postea Herodes corrodatur a vermibus et ex- 
cedens de sede sua mortuus accipiatur a Diabolis multum congaudentibus.’ If 
this be a Church play, solace so dominates sentence that the secular artist tri- 
umphs over the didactic ecclesiastic. Editorially a very important feature of Mr 
Young’s text — and of Hilka and Schumann’s to appear later — as compared 
with the earlier editions by Schmeller, Du Meril, and Froning is the close. The 
mosaic of pagan lyrics to love and spring and to philosophy, with the over- 
throwing of the Egyptian idols on the appearance of the infant Christ, and with 
the final dialogue from the Antichrist of Tegernsee, is eliminated. As Young ex- 
plains (11, 463), this disparate fragment is separated in the manuscript from the 
Christmas play by one page. And ‘although this [fragment] is written by the hand 
that copied the Christmas play . . . it begins with ornamented capitals and is to 
be regarded as a separate, though fragmentary. dramatic composition.’ 

Space does not permit extended comment concerning the importance and dis- 
tinctive position of Herod in the Christmas plays. A careful study of the texts 
assembled by Professor Young, with his analyses and expositions, should con- 
vince Dr Owst (op. cit., 493) that the Herod of the English cyclic plays owed his 
‘peculiar growth and fashioning’ at least as much to the Latin Church drama as 
to the contemporary English ‘preacher’s sketches of the proud nobleman.’ Stu- 
dents who care to observe Mr Young’s power of condensation in this treatise, 
should reread pp. 52-65 of his Ordo Rachelis as compared with The Drama of the 
Medieval Church, u, 123-124. Here also one finds an excellent illustration of his 
habitual conservative, judicial attitude and scholarly caution. In estimating the 
views of Meyer with reference to the German origin of the Ordo Rachelis and of 
Anz with reference to its French origin, he concludes: ‘We can be sure only of a 
French tradition which includes the compositions from Limoges and Laon, of a 
German tradition represented by a play from Freising, and of a union of the two 
traditions in some manner in the play from Fleury.’ 

From the point of view of the preserved records, dramatization of Biblical and 
Apocryphal incidents concerning the Virgin Mary (xxiv), though of intrinsic 
interest to students of early drama and of great significance for all students of 
staging, costuming, and presentation (mise en scene), may be regarded merely as a 
sporadic chapter in the history of Church drama and of mediaeval drama as a 
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whole. Though only four Latin plays on subjects from the Old Testament are 
known to be preserved (xxv) — Isaac and Rebecca, Joseph and his Brethern, and 
the two versions of Daniel — these assume an interest, value, and significance 
far out of proportion to their number. All possess a high degree of realism. All 
dramatize Biblical narratives but are characterized by free composition and in- 
dividual creation. All are comparatively early; one, the Daniel of Hilarius, is 
dated with definite assurance in the second quarter of the twelfth century. They 
present the most complex problems of metre and rhythms in all the Latin reli- 
gious plays. Two involve a nice and fascinating question of literary borrowing and 
priority. One opens up the whole cultural field of typology. One is positively iden- 
tified, through the introductory stanza, as a school play composed by the stu- 


dents themselves: 
Ad honorem tui, Christe, 
Danielis ludus iste 
in Beluaco est inuentus, 
et inuenit hunc iuuentus. 


And in the other on the same theme Hilarius apparently had the collaboration of 
his associates. Although the stage for the Daniel of Beauvais was probably the 
Cathedral, nothing in the incomplete Jsaac or Joseph, or in the two versions of 
Daniel indicates that any of them was to be presented as a Church play attached 
to some part of the liturgical services. Among stage requirements for these ludi 
are a hairy disguise of goat skins for Jacob, a roebuck and two kids for Esau and 
Isaac, a pit into which to cast Joseph, a bloody coat to show his father, a visible 
den of lions into which Daniel is thrown, and an unwilling Habbakuk whom an 
angel seizes by the hair of his head and forces to bring to Daniel a dinner intended 
for reapers. Finally, the accusers of Daniel are ‘proiecti in locum statim consu- 
mentur a leonibus.’ Just as the high point artistically in Middle English romances 
is Gawain and the Green Knight, so is the Daniel of Beauvais the most finished and 
beautiful product of mediaeval religious drama. What a privilege it would have 
been to see the students of Beauvais present it. Professor Young judicially leaves 
the relation of these four plays to Sepet’s theory (Les Prophétes du Christ) an 
open question (11, 304-306). 

From available evidence it looks as though the Miracle plays of St Nicholas 
(xxv1), through suggestion and adaptation, represent a nearer approach to genu- 
ine literary creation than do the correspondingly early plays of the Easter and 
Christmas seasons. They are dramatizations of well-known legends and are in 
varied metres. The interest in them can only be indirectly religious. They are the 
romances of the mediaeval Church. As these themes pass into vernacular plays, 
they clearly pave the way for romantic treatment of secular themes by later 
dramatists (See J. M. Manly, “The Miracle Play in Mediaeval England,’ Essays 
by Diverse Hands in Trans. of the Royal Society of Literature of the United Kingdom, 
NS. vir (1927), 133-153). On the other hand, that realism which tends to create 
an authentic illusion of a situation accepted as a historical fact soon becomes a 
feature of Biblical plays. These illustrate in the development of their themes 
dogma and doctrine vital to the life and destiny of the spectator. This realism 
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became more pronounced as these themes passed into cyclic vernacular plays. 
As to these plays on St Nicholas, a rereading of them in rapid survey convinces 
the reviewer that the popularity of the saint as a patron, as well as the possibili- 
ties of livening the situations through acting and music, must enter into any 
claims which one makes for their appeal and their putative dramatic values. Pro- 
fessor Young’s classification of The Raising of Lazarus and The Conversion of St 
Paul (xx1m1) in a group distinctly separated from the miracle plays of St Nicholas 
on the ground that ‘in those plays (Lazarus and St Paul) actions of the personages 
represent, in general, not miraculous accretions of the Middle Ages, but merely 
scenes from Biblical biography,’ is defensible and—at least from the modern 
point of view—entirely logical. The question of the degree of distinction between 
Biblical and Apocryphal or non-Biblical legends for the mediaeval Church 
dramatist, it seems to the reviewer, however, is an open one. A further item for 
consideration relative to category concerns their feature of interest, their struc- 
ture, their metrical form, and their apparent relation to liturgy. From this point 
of view there is something in favor of allying Lazarus and St Paul with the fashion 
of dramatizing legends rather than with the plays of the Easter and Christmas 


seasons. 

The two plays on subjects from eschatology (chapter xxv) — Sponsus from 
Limoges and Antichrist from Tegernsee — invite analysis and comment which 
limitations of space will not permit. Students of Romance linguistics and of me- 
diaeval political and cultural history, as well as students of drama, will be grate- 
ful to the editor for having made these texts easily accessible. As one rereads 


Antichrist, with Gerhoh of Reichersberg’s searching indictment (De Investiga- 
tione Antichristi) included in the treatise, he is bound to be impressed by its secu- 
lar immediacy, its comprehensive — even cosmic — scope in staging, characteri- 
zation, and action, and by the author’s command of ‘religious feeling, traditional 
legend, political opinion, and German patriotism’ for the purposes of literary 
drama. The reviewer would suggest a modification of the definition in the opening 
sentence of Professor Young’s Preface if the Antichrist, the Christmas and Pas- 
sion plays of the Benediktbeuern groups, the remaining plays of the Ludus Pas- 
chalis, the Daniel of Beauvais and of Hilarius, and certain others are to be classed 
as Church drama. Furthermore, the evidence in these tends to support the con- 
clusion that his study as a whole gives too little conscious recognition to the con- 
tamination of the Latin Church drama by secular elements before it was freed in 
the vernacular. 

One should not miss two new items in the final section of Volume 11. The first, 
under nomenclature, concerns the term mysterium. The evidence assembled on 
pages 409 and 501 for the following derivation is convincing to me: misterium or 
mysterium (‘liturgical office or ceremony’ >misterium (‘liturgical play’ > mystére 
or mistére (‘religious play’). The other item concerns the pronouncements of the 
Church upon serious dramatizing of sacred subjects. It is significant to observe 
that ‘the hierarchy of the medieval Church discriminated between its own edify- 
ing performances and the ludi of secular entertainers and louts who lurked within 
ecclesiastical boundaries.’ 
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It is obvious that no final estimate of the artistic worth of this body of religious 
drama is possible without public presentation, including music. No one is more 
conscious of this fact than Professor Young, as his Preface (xiii—xiv) shows. Be- 
cause of the essential limitations imposed by the operatic nature of this drama, 
subtleties in revelation or development of character are impossible. Indeed, its 
great contribution to the history of mediaeval civilization is primarily not literary 
but cultural in a broader sense. Mr Young emphasizes, also, the importance 
of a further study ‘of the cultural background from which these plays emerge.’ 
In this connection, the ‘simplified problem that cries out for solution — the 
presence in a large group of German texts of a single alien example, that from 
Dublin’ should, I presume, refer to chapter xu instead of x (Preface, xiii). This 
treatise, finally, makes possible for the first time wide and intelligent introduction 
to the drama of the mediaeval Church and opens the way for many very im- 
portant studies. In its definitive quality, in the enormous range of source ma- 
terials included, in the author’s command of the scholarly work already done, 
in his objective mastery and judicial employment of it for interpretation, and in 
the uniformly simple but austere dignity of his literary exposition this is, to my 
knowledge, one of the mest distinguished and distinctive humanistic tasks com- 
pleted in the field of modern languages in America. Though The Drama of the 
Medieval Church is the product of Professor Young’s individual initiative and re- 
sources, his leadership in the organized research of the Mediaeval Academy of 
America should make it a source of pride to all the members of this organization. 

Grorce R. CorrMan, 
The University of North Carolina 





COMMUNICATION 


Proressor Cart J. Friepricn of Harvard University informs us that Dr. 
Bernard Freyd, Ph.D. (University of Washington) has completed an excellent 
translation of Otto von Gierke’s masterly treatise on the development of the 
theory of state in terms of natural law with particular reference to Johannes 
Althusius. This work, although a classic in the field of political science and of 
great importance to students of history, jurisprudence, and politics, has never 
appeared in English. Professor Friedrich is willing to foster the publication of 
this translation, but under present conditions, it seems that the publication 
must be conditional upon the receipt of a sufficient number of subscriptions to 
cover the cost. If subscriptions for 500 copies can be secured, it will be possible 
to offer the book at $3.00, substantially less than the price of the German edi- 
tion. Persons who are interested in making the publication of this important 
treatise possible and wish to subscribe for a copy are asked to address themselves 
to Professor Friedrich. 
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DESIDERATA 


Upon the recommendation of the Advisory Committee on Research and the 
Council of the Mediaeval Academy of America, Specutum will publish from 
time to time suggestions submitted by mediaevalists for the extension of research 
and investigation to appropriate fields or topics now neglected but likely to prove 
useful for the advancement of mediaeval studies. It is hoped that these desiderata 
may prove suggestive to interested scholars. 

The following desiderata have been proposed in connection with the study of 
Geoffrey of Monmouth: 

1. A combined edition of Gildas, ‘Nennius,’ the Annales Cam'riae, and the Welsh genealogies in 
MS. Har. 3859 (cf. Phillimore, ¥ Cymmrodor, vol. x). There is no satisfactory edition of the whole of 
the Annales Cambriae. 

2. A new edition of William of Poitiers’ Gesta Willelmi. There has been no new edition since that 
in Migne, Patr. Lat., vol. cuxrx. A complete index would greatly enhance the utility of such an edi- 
tion. 

8. A new edition of the Historiae Normannorum of William of Jumiéges. Here again there is no 
available edition since Migne, Patr. Lat., vol. cxurx. In her article on Robert of Torigny in Dict. Nat. 
Biogr. (1896), Mary Bateson pointed out the need of a new edition of the Historiae Normannorum, 
showing Robert’s additions to the latter. 

4. An edition of Henry of Huntingdon’s Historiae Anglorum, distinguishing among the five recen- 
sions (1129, 1135, 1139, 1145, 1154). These are not properly distinguished in the Rolls Series edition 
of Thomas Arnold, since it prints without discrimination items which do not appear in the 1129 recen- 
sion. In this case also a complete index is essential. 

5. An inclusive study of the biographies and the reigns of Henry 1 and Stephen. 

6. A complete edition of the Otia Imperialia of Gervase of Tilbury, which might reveal much that 
is important for the study of history, literature, and folklore. 





NOTES FOR CONTRIBUTORS 


1. All manuscripts must be typewritten and double-spaced with ample mar- 


gins. 

2. Italic will be used for the titles of books, poems, and periodical publica- 
tions, for the title of manuscripts, and for technical terms or phrases not in the 
language of the article. Such words, phrases, passages, or titles, unless italic script 
itself be used, should be underlined. Quotations in foreign languages will not be 
italicized. 

3. Titles of articles in periodical publications should be in roman and quoted. 
See paragraph 10 below. 


4. Single quotation marks should be used; double quotation marks will be 
reserved for a quotation within a quotation. 


5. The following words, phrases, and abbreviations should be italicized: ad 
loc., cap., circa (ca.) et al., ibid, idem, infra, loc. cit., op. cit., passim, saec., scilicet 
(scil. or sc.), sub voce (s.v.), versus (vs.), vide (v), viz., but not: col., ef., etc., e.g., ff. 
(following), fol. (folio, folios), i.e., and p. No period is written after abbreviations 
ending with the last letter of the abbreviated word (e.g., Dr, Mr, Mrs, MSS, 
nos, but fol., p., ete.). 


6. In the body of the text, quotations in any language of over five or six type- 
written lines will generally be printed in small roman as separate paragraphs. 
In footnotes, also printed in small roman, quotations will be treated in the same 
manner. Small roman, used for extracts in the main text and for footnotes, should 
be indicated by single-spacing. 

7. Footnotes may be typed on separate pages to be attached to the pages of 
of text to which they refer or subjoined to the end of the article. In the former 
case, they should be numbered in series for each page only; in the latter, con- 
secutively throughout the article. 


8. In the citation of references the amount of bibliographical detail is left to 
the discretion of the contributor, but the order of the items should be presented 
as indicated below. Inclusion of item (5) is optional with the contributor. Con- 
tributors are urged to give full bibliographical data when referring to out-of-the 
way or very rare books, since such information is often of the greatest help. 

In the case of books cited, the form of reference should be as follows: (1) au- 
thor’s name, preceded by his initials and followed by a comma; (2) title, itali- 
cized; (3) where necessary, the edition, followed by a comma; (4) place of publi- 
cation, followed by a colon; (5) name of publisher; (6) date of publication; 
(7) reference to volume (small roman numerals without preceding ‘Vol.’ or ‘V.’) 
preceded and followed by a comma, and page (or column). Items 3 to 6 should 
be placed in parentheses. For example: 


H. O. Taylor, The Mediaeval Mind (4th ed., New York: Macmillan, 1925), 1, 221. 
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9. Where the reference includes the number of the volume, as in the illustra- 
tion given in paragraph 8, the abbreviation ‘p.’ (or ‘col.’) will be omitted; other- 
wise the page (or column) number should be preceded by ‘p.’ (or ‘col.’). Folios 
of manuscripts should be designated by ‘fol.’ and described ‘r’ and ‘v’ (not 
‘a’ and ‘b’). Both ‘recto’ (‘r’) and ‘verso’ (‘v’) should be specified and should be 
marked for superscript thus: * ’. For example: 

C. H. Beeson, A Primer of Mediaeval Latin (Chicago: Scott, Foresman and Co., 1925), p. 45. 

W.-H. Maigne d’Arnis, Lexicon Manuale ad Scriptores Mediae et Infimae Latinitatis (Paris: 
Garnier, 1890), col. 1678. 

M.S. Cotton Nero D. iv, fol. 259". 

10. In citing from periodicals, the title of the article should be in roman within 
single quotation marks, and the title of the periodical in italics. For example: 


R. R. Welschen, ‘Le Concept de Personne selon Saint Thomas,’ Revue Thomiste, xx (1914), 129 ff. 


11. The names of ancient authors appearing in the body of the text should not 
be abbreviated, though in footnotes abbreviation may be used. For example: 


Oros., 11, 12, 6. 
12. In citing from the works of mediaeval and ancient authors, use roman 


numerals for ‘books,’ Arabic numerals for the smaller divisions (chapter, section, 
etc.). Commas, not periods, should separate these items. For example: 


Bede, Historio Eccl., u1, 2. 


13. Upon first reference, titles should be given amply; in succeeding refer- 
ences a conventional or easily intelligible abbreviation may be employed. 


14. Abbreviations such as loc. cit., op. cit., should not ordinarily be used to 
refer farther back than the preceding page. Since the problem, however, is 
merely to avoid ambiguity, no hard and fast rule need be laid down. 


15. All references in the completed manuscript should be verified before it is 
submitted for publication. 


16. The funds of Specutum do not admit of an expenditure of over fifteen 
per cent (15%) of the cost of composition for alterations in articles once set up 
in galley proof. In order that contributors may be spared the expense of exceeding 
this allowance, they are urged to prepare their manuscripts as nearly as possible 
in conformity with the above rules. 


17. Contributors are advised to retain an accurate carbon copy of their 
articles. The editors are responsible only for manuscripts submitted to the 
Managing Editor, in care of the Mediaeval Academy of America, 1430 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

18. Fifty (50) offprints of each article and note and ten (10) offprints of each 
review will be given to the author. Offprints in excess of the regular allowance 
may be had at cost and should be ordered when returning corrected proof. 














Scottish Abbeys and Social Life 


By 
G. G. CouLToNn 


This new volume in the Cambridge Studies in Medieval 
Life and Thought is a revised and greatly amplified 
edition of the Rhind Lectures delivered at Edinburgh 
in 1931. The author is specially concerned to trace simi- 
larities and differences between Scottish monasticism and 
that of the rest of Europe, and the influence of the Mon- 
astic Orders upon civilization and social life. $3.00 


Ancient Stained and Painted Glass 


By 
F. S. EpEn 


This second edition has been revised, reset, and enlarged; 
it is enriched by the inclusion of six magnificent color- 
plates. The book is intended to supply sufficient data to 
ground an intelligent appreciation of such remains of 
stained and painted glass older than 1714 as are still to 
be found in ancient buildings. $2.50 
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The Technique of Manuscript Illumination 
Edited and Translated by Danie, V. THoMmpson, Jr. 


A translation of De Arte Illuminandi, a delightful treatise by an unknown 
fourteenth century Italian illuminator. Together Cennino’s Libro dell’ Arte and 
the anonymous De Arte Illuminandi serve to give a thorough summary of paint- 
ing methods of all sorts in Italy at the close of the fourteenth century. 


$1.50 


Il Libro Dell’Arte 
The Craftsman’s Handbook 
Edited by DaniEL V. THompson, Jr. 
The Italian original and the English translation of the Libro dell’ Arte by Cennino 
D’Andrea Cennini Da Colle Di Val D’Elsa—a volume dealing in a delightfully 
picturesque, often amusing, and at the same time accurate manner with the craft 
of the medieval painter, his training for the work, his preparation of material, 
and the work itself. 


Volume I Italian Text $3.00 
Volume II English Text $2.00 
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Forthcoming 


PARLIAMENTARY TAXES ON PERSONAL PROPERTY, 1290 TO 1334 
A STUDY IN MEDIAEVAL ENGLISH FINANCIAL ADMINISTRATION 


James Fietp WILLARD 
University of Colorado 


This latest of the Academy Monographs traces the period of development of the tax 
upon movables, or personal property tax, from the time when, at the reform of the 
exchequer in 1290, it was still considered ‘extraordinary,’ to the end of the experi- 
mental period in 1334, after which the form and the method of administration of the 
tax became to some extent standardized. The work is based largely upon the study 
of the manuscript memoranda rolls of the exchequer in the Public Record Office, 
and accordingly brings to light a mass of data, particularly in the section on types 
of goods and persons exempt from the tax, which will undoubtedly cause revisions 
in the writing of the social history of the period. The general importance of the 
book to the student of mediaeval English economics and parliamentary finance 


will be obvious. 
$8.00, post-free 


There is a special price for Members of the Academy 
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by E. H. Byrne, Columbia University (Academy Publication No. 5). 
Pp. x, 159; 6% by 10 inches; bound in heavy paper. $2.75. 


Monograph No. 2 


HARANU’L-RASHID AND CHARLES THE GREAT, by F. W. Buckler, Gradu- 
ate School of Theology, Oberlin College (Academy Publication No. 7). 
Pp. viii, 65; 6% by 10 inches; bound in green cloth. $2.25. 


Monograph No. 3 
ALIEN MERCHANTS IN ENGLAND, 1350 TO 1377, THEIR LEGAL AND 
ECONOMIC POSITION, by Alice Beardwood, Bryn Mawr College (Academy 


Publication No. 8). 
Pp. xii, 212; 6% by 10 inches; bound in green cloth. $4.00. 


Monograph No. 4 
FEUDAL MONARCHY IN THE LATIN KINGDOM OF JERUSALEM, 1100 
TO 1291, by J. L. La Monte, University of Cincinnati (Academy Publication 


No. 11). 
Pp. xxviii, 293; 6% by 10 inches; bound in green cloth. $4.50. 


Monograph No. 5 


ALEXANDER’S GATE, GOG AND MAGOG, AND THE INCLOSED NA- 
TIONS, by A. R. Anderson, Duke University (Academy Publication No. 12). 
Pp. viii, 117; 6% by 10 inches; bound in green cloth. $3.00. 


Monograph No. 6 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF NORMANDY UNDER SAINT LOUIS, by J. R. 
Strayer, Princeton University (Academy Publication No. 13). 
Pp. x, 133; 6% by 10 inches; bound in green cloth. $3.25. 


Monograph No. 7 


BOROUGH AND TOWN, A STUDY OF URBAN ORIGINS IN ENGLAND, 
by Carl Stephenson, Cornell University (Academy Publication No. 15). 
Pp. xvi, 236; maps, 8; 6% by 10 inches; bound in green cloth. $4.75. 


Monograph No. 8 


ORDINATION ANOINTINGS IN THE WESTERN CHURCH BEFORE 1000 
A.D., by Gerald Ellard, Saint Louis University (Academy Publication No. 16). 
Pp. xii, 115; plates, 6; 6%4 by 10 inches; bound in green cloth. $3.50. 


All prices quoted are post-free. 


There are also special prices for Members of the Academy. 
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STUDIES IN THE SCRIPT OF TOURS 





Previously Published 


I. A SURVEY OF THE MANUSCRIPTS OF TOURS, by Edward 
Kennard Rand, Harvard University. (Academy Publication No. 3). 


‘To no student of the Middle Ages can Tours and its scriptoria fail to appeal. 
The palaeographer, the philologist, the student of the history of art, of 
text history, of classical and mediaeval literature, and of mediaeval history, 
will all find pleasure and profit ‘in reading these pages.’ C. H. Beeson, in 
Classical Philology. ‘. . . cette oeuvre restera le meilleur modéle pour tous 
ceux que pourrait tenter l’étude d’un autre centre calligraphique médiéval.’ 
Ph. Lauer, in the Revue Historique. ‘Es ist eine bewundernswerte Leistung 
von geduldigem Fleiss, grossem Spiirsinn, und feinem Schriftverstindnis.’ 
Paul Lehmann, in the Philologische Wochenschrift. 


In two volumes: pp. xxii, 245, 8 by 12% inches; pp. xv, plates in 
collotype, 200, 12%4 by 16 inches; both volumes bound in heavy green 
buckram, stamped in gold. $50.00, post-free. 


Forthcoming 


II. THE EARLIEST BOOK OF TOURS, by Edward Kennard Rand, 
Harvard University, with the assistance of Leslie W. Jones, College 
of the City of New York. (Academy Publication No. 18). 


This second volume of Studies in the Script of Tours both supplements and 
intensifies the scope of its predecessor. A minute analysis of the Paris 
Eugippius (B.N., lat. 1575), the earliest manuscript known to have been 
written at Tours, is followed by a consideration of criticisms of Volume I, 
a list of manuscripts recently discovered to be of Tours, and careful descrip- 
tions of a number of manuscripts which of necessity were insufficiently 
studied in Volume I or omitted entirely. In format, the book will resemble 
The Script of Cologne (Academy Publication No. 10), with the text and the 
sixty collotype plates bound together in one large volume. There will be 
five indices, and two plates of special symbols, one detachable for ready 
comparison with the actual photographs of the manuscripts. Admirers of 
Volume I of the Studies will find Volume II no less significant as a con- 
tribution to the study of mediaeval palaeography and of mediaeval culture 
in general. $18.50, post-free. 


Combination Prices 
Volumes I and II $55.00, post-free. 


Volumes I and II, and The Script of Cologne $75.00, post-free. 
There are also special prices for Members of the Academy. 
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